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TWO YEARS IN MEXICO. I 

BY HAtUMJE C- 1>E LA B-. I 

This now English boolt ri filled with the brighto^t pictures ever created I 
by pen and Ink of a kind which nature has treated with tho Indulgence of j 
ft favorito child. While the eye is fixed upon theso plcaiing pages, tbo I 
mind l« insensibly carried from our chill, dark, dreary day?, to Uio con* \ 
tomplation of n lovely and joyous country. Outward objects are forgot* | 
ton, and another world is present to us, glowing with tbo brilliancy and i 
perfumes and soft delights of eternal summer. To the inhabitants of a I 
ruder climo thoro U something inexpressively attractive in tbo rich luxu* 
ilanco of those countries of America bordering the lino of the tropics. I 
Earth, sea, air, and heaven, all scorn to partako of a moro genial influ- \ 
onco, and to bo invested with bonutioa fitted to charm tlio senses, and | 
tiatUfy our largo capacity of happiness. AH creation wears a moro vivid I 
and brighter Aspect. Tho sombro hues and constant vicissitude of higher l 
latitudes are unknown. Tbo skies assume a darker bluo, and tho stars | 
beam with purer brilliancy. Thornoorij eo lustrous that iuccm3 another \ 
sun, with it» fierconoss "shaded by a silver veil/*gives to night moro | 
than tbo beauty of day. ! 

The author, in a voyogo from No w York to Huvana, and tbonco to Voja I 
Crux, succeeds in giving us a lively idea of the beauty of those scones 1 
which struck their first discoverer with so much wondor and admiration, | 
though used to tho mngnificonco of Andalusia. Her sonsos were charm* I 
ed by a succession of delights, which force from hor waim expressions [ 
of rapture. Sho is a clovor dcjcribor, and makes us enter into her pica* i 
sures. Wo comprehend tho clear translucont sea, roveallng tho rore ye* I 
gotation growing fathoms down, and tho motions of tho varied fish that [ 
pport In its waters; the soft balmy air sereholy blowing from the shore, 
laden with fragrance; tho birds of brilliant plumage that hover over 
head, and bid tho approaching vossel welcome j the multitude 0 | flying* 
fcab darting over tho surfacu of the waters { and the green weed* float* 
Jng before tho wind as when they gave to Columbus thopromi«6 ofland. 
As she approached Cuba, "la joya mas prcciosa do la corona do 
Espana t M a delicious amoll of violets was wafted from the ahoro.— 
Tho sea was dcoply bluo, with a creamy froth, as if it rippled over 
pearls and turquoises ; and, &» ovenlng cloeod in, tho rich expanse of 
heaven was studded with stars, numbers darting " madly from their 
spheros/' glancing and disappearing like messengers of light. 

She saw Havana under tho most favorable circumstances. Herself an 
Englishwoman, ovidontly of highly cultivated mind, and keenly suscep* 
tiblo to all Impressions of novelty and beauty, sho scorns to have married 
a Spanish gentleman of station, who was deputed to represent his nation 
in Mexico, bolng tho first ambassador sent since the revolution. Every* 
whoio, therefore, sho was rqcolved with consideration, mixed with the 
best socloty, and saw the countries she visited under the fairest aspoats, 
Hor work is so full of merit and originality, that we shall quoto from it 
liberally, merely throwing In a few remarks hero and thero to preserve 
tho connection of tho narrative. 

At Havana sho was astonished at the splendor of many of the estab* 
Bailments, and the wealth of tho owners. Tho house in which she was 
received was magnificent. It formed a square with a gallery running 
round the first floor, like some of our old inns. Proceeding up stairs, 
sho writes:— 

You enter tho Sala , a largo, cool apartment, with marble floors and 
tables, and chtdso-lounges, with elastic cushions, chairs and arm-chairs 
of cane. A drapery of white muslin and bluo silk divides this from a 
second and smaller drawing-room, now sorving as my dressing-room and 
beautifully fitted up, with Gothic toilet table, inlaid mahogany bureau, 
marble centre and sido tables, lino mirrors, cano sofas and chairs, green 
and gold pnper. A drapery of whlto muslin and rosc-colorcd silk divides 
tills from a bedroom also fitted up with all manner of elegance. French 
beds with fciue silk coverlids, and clear musquito curtains, and fine loco. 

A drapery divides this on one side from tho gallery; and this room open9 
Into others which run nil round the houso. Tlio floors are marble or 
stucco—tho roofs, beams of palo blue wood, placed transversely, and iho 
whole has an air of ngrcenble coolness. Every thing is handsome with- 1 
out boing gaudy, end admirably adapted for the climato. Tho sleeping 
apartments have no windows, and aro dark and cool, whilo the drawing 
rooms have lorge windows down to tho fbor, with green shutters kept 

closed till ovenlng. 

Tho transition from the republican plainness of Now York was start* | 
ling. In tho morning eho was vEited by a crowd of counts end roarqui* j 
ecs, with their ladies, all richly dressed end numerously attended. At tho 
entertainment! given in their honor, the splendor of the drceeea far sur¬ 


passed all expectations she had formed on the 8nhjcct; the women glit¬ 
tering with a profusion of costly diamonds, and the men bedizzened 
with orders and jewels. The rooms wore of a noble size, and bright with 
lustres and mirrors. The dinner* wero In accordance with the general 
stylo of living. At one to which they were Invited, ninetysoven guojta 
wero present, each having a negro In attendance J yet, though tho wea¬ 
ther was Intensoly hot, tho contrivances for keeping the room cool wore 
10 ingenious and effectual, that no inconvenience was felt. Tho dinner 
servfco was all of whlto porcolain and gold, the ornaments of tho table 
of alabaster, and tho walls of tbo apartment of marblo. Everything 
was arranged With a vlow to gratify the eye and touch with a grateful 
Boneo of coolness. ' f Tho dessert, from variety and quantity, was a real 
curiosity. Immense Vogca and candcl&bras of alabaster, woro placed at 
different distance* on tho table, ond hundreds of porcelain dishes wore 
filled with sweet-meats and fruits—gwcot-meat* of every description, 
from tho liltla meringue called ' mouthful for aqueen/ to' the blancmange 
made of suprom® do vullaijc and milk.’ ,f Without, tho view was equal¬ 
ly characteristic. When In tho evening tho parly stood out fn tho balco¬ 
ny, "tbo scone was beautiful. Tho temperaturo rather warm, yet doff- 
oious from tho aoftneas of tho breoze. Groups of figures wero saunter¬ 
ing about In tho square, under tho trees, and two bunds, having stationed 
ihemaolveB with lamps and music, played alternately pieces from ftfosort 
and Bellini.” 

Like the ancient Roman* and modem Londoners, tho aristocracy of 
Havana have their villas a short distance from town. Hero tho choicest 
flowers aro seen in perfection, and elegantly-conetiucted fountain* cool 
the air, and sooth tho ear with a pleasant murmuring. 

Though her stay waa short, she saw enough to convince her that there 
was aa much, or moro, of splendid luxury among tho aristocracy of Ha¬ 
vana as in any court of Europe. Tho Spanish pride of blood, and tbo 
haughty reserve of tho national character, are'maintained in full force. 
It U remarked, u You may guess at on inferior In rank only by tho in* 
creased respect paid to him.” 

Quitting Havana In a handsome Spanish frigate, the ambassador ami 
his lady made for the Mexican coast, with a breexo so soft as scarcely to 
rufilo tho turfaCQ of tho water. Looking down into it thoy could dis¬ 
tinctly bgc, when a bolt was cast in, tho fish advance and seizo It- One 
of the dolphin tribe waa caught (a beautiful specimen of Its kind,) 
" about four feet long, and apparently entirely composed of gold and tur¬ 
quoise. It changed color in dying,” While yet a considerable dis¬ 
tance from tho shore they could see tho lofty peaks of Orizava, lying 
thirty leagues Inland. u Called by tho Mexicans tho Mountain of tho 
Star, from tho fire which used to burn on its summit, it rises ID,551 feet 
above the level of tho sea. Covered with perpetual snows, and rising far 
abovo clouds and tempests, it is tho first mountain which the navigator 
discovers as ho approaches these shores." The voyage was tedious, oc¬ 
cupying twenty-five days, though usually dono in little more than a week. 
But tho desired haven was reached at lost, and the ambassador and his 
lady wero received with duo honors. A discouraging picture Is given of 
THE PE80EATE ASPECT OF YF.IU CRUZ. 

To mo nothing can exceed tho sadness of the aspoct of this city and 
of iu environa—mountoins of moving sand, formed by tho vlolonceof the 
north winds, and which, by tho reflection of tho aun’a rays, muBt greatly 
increase tho suffocating heat of the atmosphere, Tho sceno may re- 
setnble tho ruins of Jerusalem, though without its sublimity. Thehmucs 
seem blackened by firo; thoro is not a carriego in tho street—nothing 
but tho mori with tho wido trousers slit up tho aide of tho leg, Immenio 
hate, and blankets, or tarapet, merely a closed blanket, moro or lew 
lino, with aholo for tho head to go through; and tho womonwlth rcboaos, 
long colored cotton b carts, or pieces of ragged muff, thrown bver tho 
head and crossing over tho loft ahoulder. Add to this, tho sopllotes 
cleaning tho streets, disgusting, but useful scavengers, These valuable 
birds have black feathers, with gray heads, beaks, and feet. They fly 
in troops, and at night perch upon the trees. Thoy ore not republican, 
nor do they appear Inclined to declare their independence, having kings, 
to whom It is said they pay so much respect, that if one of the royal aj>c- 
cios arrives at the &anmimo with a ptebian sopiloto, in eight of a dead 
body, the latter humbly waits till tho govereign has devoured hia shore, 
before ho ventures to approach. 

Wo walked out in the evening to toko a look of tho environs. Such 
environs! tho surrounding houses black with smoke of powder or with 
fire—a view of bare red Eand-hilla all round—not a tree, or shrub, or 
(lower, or bird, except tho horrid Hack sopilote, or yolice officer. All 
looks uh If the prophot Jeremiah had parsed through tho city denouncing 
I wo to the dwellera thereof. Such a melancholy, wbollydeacrted look¬ 
ing burial-ground &b >yg saw! 
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At travelling in the heat of the day fa not to be thought of, the party 
Mi Vera Cruz at two o'clock in the morning, and at five reached the 
ofltoto of the celebrated Santa Anna; they were furnished with letters of 
introduction to him, and tha author hod an opportunity of studying 
SANTA AHWA IN RETIREMENT. 

'1 ho house fa pretty, slight-looking, and kept in nice order. We wero 
received by an aido-de-camp In uniform, and by several officers, and con- 
ducted to a large, cool, agreeable apartment, with littlo furniture, into 
whichi shortly entered the Senora da Santa Anna, tall, thin, and at that 
ear^ hour of the morning dressed to receivo us in cloar white muslin, 
with whito satin shoes, and with very splendid diamond earrings, brooch 
juid ring). She was very polite, and introduced lior daughter Guatla- 
lupe, a miniature of her mamma in features and costume. 

la a Milo while entered Gonoral Santa Anna himself; a Gentlemanly, 
good-looking, quietiy-dressed, rather molenchbly-looking person, with 
one leg, apparently somewhat of an invalid, and t lo us the most interest¬ 
ing person in tho group. He has a sallow complexion, fine dark eyes, 
soft and penetrating, and an interesting expression of faco. Knowing 
nothing of his past history, one.would have said a philosopher living In 
dignifiod retirement, ono who had tried tho world and fimn.l thm .it u ... 
vanity, one who Itad suficred Ingratitude, and who, if ho were ever per¬ 
suaded to emerge from his retreat, would only do so, Cincinnatus like, 
to benefit his country. It is strange how frequently this expression of 
philosophic rcaignatlo:*, of placid sadnoss, is to bo remarked on tlm conn- 
tenancea of tho deepest, most ambitious, and most designing men. 

it was only now nnd then that tho expression of his eyo was startling, 
especially when lie spoke of his leg, which i. cut ofT below tho knee.-; 
He speaks of it frequently, like Sir John llamorny of his bloody hand, 
and when lie gives an account of his wound, and alludes to the French 
on that day, ills countenance assumes that nir of bitterness whloh lla- 
morny s may have exhibited when speaking of “Harry the Smith." 
n Y , r ,, *° 1)0 himself vory agreeable j spoke a great deal of the 
United States, and of trie poisons ho had known there, and in ids man. 
Itors was quiet and gentleman-like, nnd altogether a more polished hero 
than 1 had oxpected to soo. To judge from tho past, ho will not long 
remain in ills present stato of Inaction, besides having within him, accor- 
ding to Zavala, " aprinciplo of action forever impellioghim forward." 

Breakfast over, the general Ordered his carriage, nitd accompanied his 
guests to tho diligence destined to convey them en tvule to Mexico, that 
being tho most safe and speedy mode of conveyance. As they entored 
the heart of the conntry, its boautlos burst upon thorn with a delightful 
feeling of surprise. With u hnowlodgo of tho climate they wero scarcely 
prepared for the scones that mot their oyo during this 

DECEMBER day’s JOURNEY IN MEXICO. 

It was difficult to believe, ns wo journeyed on, that wo were now in the 
midst of December. The air was soft and balmy, Tho heat, without 
being oppressive, that of a July day In England. Tliu road through a 
succession of wooded country; trees covered with every variety of bios- 
some, and loaded with tho most delicious tropical ftuitsj (lowers of 
every color filling tho air with fragrance, and tho most fantastical profit- 
sion of parasitical plants intertwining the branches of tho trues, nnd filng, 
fcg their bright blossoms o'er every bough. Palms, cocoas," oranges, 
lemons, succeeded ono another, and at ono turn of tho road, down in a i 
lovely green valley, wo caught Q glimpse of an Indian woman, with her 
long hair, resting under tho shade of a lofty tree, besldo a running stream 
-an Oriental picture. One circumstanco must be observed by all who 
travel in Mexican territory. There tj not ono human being or passing 
object to bo seen that is not in itself a picture, or which would not form 1 
ii good subject for tho pencil, Tho Indian women with their plaited 
hair, and littlo childron slung to their backs, their largo straw bat a, and 
petticoats of two colors—tho long strings of ahicros with their loaded 
mules, and swarthy, wild-looking faces—tho chanco horseman who passes 
with his sarape of many color3, hi.i high ornamented saddle, Mexfcdn I 
hat, Blivet stirrups and leathern bonis—all is picturesque. Salvator Ho- j 
jut and Hogarth might have traveled hero to advantage, hand-in-hand J 
Salvator for the sublime, and Hogarth taking him up, where the sublime 
became the ridiculnu*. , 1 

As they advanced,tho sublime and beautiful becamo singularly blond* j * 
ed m the prospect. Lnteiing the little town of Jalapa, they Baw roses ^ 

covering Its old grey walla and twining over tho roofs of tho cottages, j { 

whilo Indian maidens, sitting in tho shade of their door-porch, wove them *1 
into garlands for the Virgin and thoir favorite a aims. Flowers of ail | € 
hues bloomed on tho bare rocks; the clove carnation, tho stock, holio- c 

trope, rojo, flowering myrtle, and an infinite vatiety of creeping shrubs, c 

Beneath the majestic vogoiation of the tropics—the banana, tho aloe, * 
and the palm—might be Been the lovely and fragile growth of moro tern- 1 
perate climes. Everywhere fruit-trees wore seen in abundance, especially ^ 
oranges, lemons, limes, and cedrats. When the view opened, endfegs 
ranges of hills were aeon in the distance ; tho mighty Omnva, with its ^ 
snow-clad peak, forming a magnificent background. Ascending the 
mountains, across which tholnroad lay, tho products of tho earth whol¬ 
ly changed, Fino, fresh-looking'puropean herbage and trees succeeded J ei 


jr the loss hardy, though more brilliant, trees and flowers of the tropics | 

e tho banana and chirimoya gave placo to tho strong oak ; and, higher 

f stWf these wore interspersed with the dark green of the pine. Then tho 
air grow bleak, tho ladios drew their shawls closoly round them, and tho 
patty entered the regions of winter. AH trees disappeared but tho 
3 hatdy fir; the ground for leagues’ was covered with lava and hugo frag- 

* ments of black calcined rock, and tho courso of the road scorned to lie 

l over tho crntor of an extinct volcano. A few leagues more, and they 
, wero again in the fruitful plalm. 

I Tho peasantry of this lovely country, whatever might be their condi- 
tion, seemed to havo plenty of money to ox pend in dreu, Furnished, 

, almost without tho slightest oxertion, with tho first nocoiiarlos ofllfo, 
i they labored only to produce tho finery in which they so greatly delighted. 

■ It is thus that our author describes 

\ THE ORDINARY DRESS OF THE FOQLANA PEAUNTS. 

, The dress of the Pobi»»oo peasants ts pretty, especially on ftU days. 

A white mu9lfn chemise, Mmmod with lace round tho skirt, neck, arid 
sleeves, which are plaited neatly ; a petticoat, shorter than the chemise, 
and divided into two colors, the lower part tnado gunorally of a scarlet 
arid black stuff*, a manufacture of the country, and tho upper part of fel¬ 
low satin, with a satin vest of some bright color, and covered with gold 
or sliver, open in front, and turned back. This vest may bo worn or 
omitted, as suits tho taste of tho wcoror. ft Is without slqoves, but has 
strops; tho hair plaited in two behind and the plaits turned up, and , 
fastened together by a diamond ring; long ear-rings,’and all sorts of " 
chains and medals find tinkling things worn round the nock. A long, 
broad, coioied sash, something like an officer's belt, tied behind after 
going twice or thrice round tho waist, into which is stuck a sliver cigar- 
case. A small colored handkerchief like a broad ribbon, crossing ovor 
tho neck, is fastened In front with a brooch, the onda trimmod with silver, 
and going through the sash. Ovor all is thrown a reboso, not over the 
head, but thrown on like a scarf { and they weor silk stockings, or moro 
commonly no stockings, and whito satin shoes trimmed with sliver. This 
U on holidays. On common occasions, the dress Is the Bamo, but tho ma¬ 
terials aro moro common, at least the vest with silver is novor worn j but 
the chornhe is still trimmed with laco. and tho shoes aro satin. 

The Mexicans retained sufficient grateful recollection of tho old coun 
try from which they sprang to rcr.oivo thotraveleis with duo honor. Tho 
presence of a representative of 8ptdn seemed to awaken toolings which 
h ad slumbered rather than died J tho tide of popular sympathy and af¬ 
fection gushed forth in tho channels of old remembrance, and tho travel- 
era found themselves received with a burst of pomp and enthusiasm 
which showed that tho blood of Spain still circulated through tho pas¬ 
sionate bean of thn fickle population. AVhilo yet somo distanco from 
tho city, thuir diligenco was stopped by a numerous procession, and they 
were requested to got into a splendid canioge, all crimson and gold, 
i with the arms of ihe republic, tho englo and nopal, embroidered in gold 
on tho roof inside, nnd drawn by four handsome^ whito horses. The 
j crowd was tmmenBC, and the mounted procession perfectly gorgeous. 
Nothing could bo more gay than tho scarlet and gold uniforms, tho 
bright-colored corapes, tho dresses of tho gentlemen, with thoir hand¬ 
some horses, high Mexican saddles, gold-ombroidercd anquerat, gene¬ 
rally of black fur, their Mexican hats ornamented with gold, richly-fur¬ 
red jackets, pantaloons with bangingsilver buttons, stamped-leathar boots, 
Oliver stirrups, and graceful mangas with black or colored velvet capes- 
In tho midst of this immenso procession of troops, carriages, nnd horses, 
they made their entrance into tho city of Monte.zumo, receiving tliroo 
stirring cheers as they entered the city gates. 

The description of Mexico and its inhabitants is most complete and 
life-liko. Tho scenes described oro so many perfect pictures. We hav® 

I tho Mexican population exhibited in every rank ami occupation of life,« 
from tho pedlar crying bfs mats of rush to tho proud nobfo with his hono 
furniture of velvet nnd mas mo golJ, his bright dress beditoned with 
jewels, and a diamond that would make a poor man's fortune in tho ban* 
dlo of his whip ; from tho Indian woman floating indolently in hercanoo 
embowered with flowers, to the high-born beauty recKnfng In her gilded 
coach, and surrounded by a troop of glittering cavaliers on pure blood- 
horses, Mexico is Indeed a city of contrasts } there Is no medium be¬ 
tween the very rich and tho very poor; tho aristocracy and (heir ■ 
dependents. 

Tbo Mexicans aroelabOrato in their politeness. Wegivea lively sketch 
descriptive of 

ETIQUETTE AND POLITENESS. 

Tho manners of tho ladies hero aro extremely kind, but Spanish eti¬ 
quette ami complirncnta are beyond measure tirosome. After having 
embraced each lady who enters, according to tho ft){don, which after ail 
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aeems cordial, to say tiio loast of it, and seated the lady of most conse¬ 
quence on the right flldo of tho sofa, a point of great importance, the 
following dialogue is de rigucur. “ How aro you ? Arn you well 1" 
“ At yo«r service *, and you?" “ Without novelty (*in novedad) at your 
aorvico." “ I am rejoiced ; and how aro you, Sonora?" “At your 
disposal ) and you?" " A thousand thanks ; and the Senor ?" “ At 
your service without novelty," &c. &c, &c. Besides, before sitting 
down, thcro is, “ l’r»y bo seated." “ Bass first* Senorita.” “ No, ma¬ 
dam, pray j>ui* first.” Viiya t well, to oblige you, without further cere¬ 
mony 5 I dislike compliments and etiquette." And it is a fuel that there 
is no real etiquette, but tho most perfect laistez alter in tho world. All 
these are mere words, tokens of good will. If it is in the morning there 
is tho additional question, “ How have you passed tho night I" And the 
answor, “In your service." TliO visit over, the ladies ro embrace, the 
lady of tho honso following her guest to tho stair-caso, and again com¬ 
pliments are given and received, “Madam, you know that my house la 
at your disposal." " A thousand thanks, madam. Mine ia at yours j 
and, though useless, knowmefor your servant, and command mo in every¬ 
thing that you may doslre." “ Adieu, I hope you may pass a good 
night," Ac. &e. vtre. At the bottom of tho first landing-place tho visit¬ 
ors again turn round to catch tho oyo of the lady of the nouso, and tho 
adieus aro repealed." 

Boforo tho author was used to these civilities she fell into some awk* 
Ward orrors. Tho porter of asenora come with tho compliments of his 
mistress, and begged to say that “ she had another servant at her friend’s 
disposal." A civil answer was returned that a chambermaid had just 
been hired. Tho man stared, and, when an inquiry was made after the 
sonora's health, it camo out that tho mcaeago was the etiquette used to 
Inform friends of the birth of a child. 

Wo muu glance at livelier scenes before wo cloao the book. Our 
rcaderswill, of course, anticipate the national sport— 

A BULL FIGHT. 

loworus ino atternoon more wero great tears of rain, which would 
have caused a postponement of tho combat; however, the day cleared 
Up, tho bulla littlo knowing how much their fate dopynded upon the 
clouds. A box in the contro, with a carpet and silver lamp, had been 
propated for us, but wo went with our friends Into their box adjoining. 
The sceno, to mo especially, who have not seen the magnificence of a 
Madrid arena, was animating and brilliant in the highest degree. Fancy 
on Immense ampitheatro with four great tiers of boxes, and a range of 
uncovered seats In front, tho whole crowded almost to suffocation; tho 
boxes filled with ladies in full dress, and tho seats below by gaily-dressed 
and most enthusiastic spectators 5 two military hands of music playing 
beautiful airs from tho operas; an extraordinary variety of brilliant 
costumes, all lighted up by the eternally deep bluo why; ladies, and peas¬ 
ants, and officers in full uniform, and you may conceive that it must havo 
boon altogether a varied and curiam spectacle. 

About half-past six a flourish of trumpets announced tho president, 
who camo in uniform, whir his staff, and took his scat to tho music of 
“ Guerra ! Guotra ! I bolllci trombl." Shortly after tho matadors and 
picadors, tho former on foot, tho latter on horseback, made their entry, 
aulutingnll around tho arena, nnd were received with loud cheering. 

Bernardo’s dress of blue and silver was very superb, ami cost him fivo 
hundred dollars. Tho signal was giver,—tho gates were thrown open, 
and a bull sprang Into tho arena ’/not a great, fierce-looking animat as 
they arein Sjmiu, but a small, angry, wild looking beast, with troubled eye. 
“ Thrice sounds tho clarion 5 lo! tho signal falls, 

The don oxpands, and expectation muto 
Gapos round the silent circle’s peopled walk. 

Bounds with ono lashing spring tho mighty brute, 

And, v ildly staring, spurns with sounding foot 
Tho sand, nor blindly rushes on his foe j 
Hero, there, ho points his threatening front, to suit, 

His first attack, wide waving to and fro 
HI* angry tail ; red rolls his cyo’a dilated glow." 

A picluro equally correct and poetical. The first pose of tho bull ia 
superb. Pasta, in her Medea, did not surpass It, Meanwhile tho mata¬ 
dors and tho bandcrillcros shook their colored scarfs at him—tho pica¬ 
dors poked at him with their lances. IIo rushed at tho first, and tossed 
up tho scarfs which they throw at him, whllo they sprang over tho arena; 
galloped oftor tho others, striking tho horses, so that along with tholr 
riderfl they occasionally rolled in tho dust; both, however, almost in¬ 
stantly recovering thoir equilibrium, In which thorc is no timo to bo lost. 
Then tho matadors would throw fireworks, crackers adorned with stream¬ 
ing ribbons, which stuck on his horns, and as ho tossed his head, enve¬ 
loped him In a blare of firo. Occasionally tho picador would catch hold 
of tho bull*B tail, and passing it under his own right leg, wheel hid horse 
round, foren tho bullock to gallop backwards, and throw him on his face. 

Maddened with pain, streaming witli blood, stuck full of darts, and 
coYorcd with fireworks, tho unfortunate beast went galloping round nnd 
round, plunging blindly at man and horse, and frequently trying to leap 
tho battler, but driven back by tho waving hats and shouting of tho 
crowd. At last, as ho stood at bay, and nearly exhausted, the matador 
ran up and gave him tho mortal blow', considered a peculiar proof of 
skill* Tho bull stopped as if ho felt that his hour wore come, staggered, 
mado 0 few plunges at nothing, and fell. A finishing stroke, and tho 
bull expired. 


Tho trumpets sounded, tho music played. Four horses galloped in 
tied to a yoke, to which tho bull was fastened, and swiftly dragged out of 
the arena. This last part had n fino effect, reminding one of a Roman 
sacrifice. In a similar manner, eight bulls were dono to death. Tho 
scene is altogether fine, the address amusing, but the wounding nnd tor¬ 
menting of the bull is sickening, and, as here the tips of his horns aro 
blunted, one has moro svmpatby with 1 dm than with his human adversa¬ 
ries It cannot ho good to accustom 0 people to such bloody sights. 

Wc nro half displeased with tho author when, further on, she notes;— 
Another bull-fight last evening ! It is like pulquo; one makes wry 
faces at it at first, and then begins to like it. Ono thing we soon discov¬ 
ered ; which was, that tho bulls, if so inclined, could leap upon our plat¬ 
form, ns they occasionally sprang over a wall twice as high. There was 
a part of the spectacle rather too horrible. The horse of one of the pic¬ 
adors wa 3 gored, Ids side torn up by tho bull’s horns, ho was forced 10 
gallop round tho circle. 

Wo have said Mexico is full of controls; what can bo moro strikihg 
change of sceno In tho drama of life than another favorite ceremony—- 

TAKING THE VEIL. 

The future nun was young and beautiful, and was surrounded by her 
relutivoj, nearly thirty in all; sho was arrayed in a palo bluo intln, with 
diumonds, pearls, and a crown of flowers. She was literally smothered 
In blonde and jewels, and her faco was flushed, as well It might be, for 
her last hour was at hand. Shortly after, the church-doors were thrown 
open, nnd a crowd burst in, every one struggling to obtain the best seat. 
Musicians entered, carrying desks and music-books, and placed them¬ 
selves In two town, on cither sido of tho enclosure where I was. Then 
tho organ struck up ita solemn priamody, nnd was followed by tho gay 
music of tho band. Rockets wero let oft’outside tho church, and, at tho 
same time, tho Madrlna and oil tho relations entered and knelt down In 
front or tho grating which looks into tho convent, but before which hung 
a dismal black curtain. I left my chair and knelt down beside tho 
grandmother* 

Suddenly tho curtain was withdrawn, nnd tho picturesque beauty of tho 
scene within baffles all description. Beside the alar, which was in a 
blaxe of light, was a perfect mass of crimson nnd gold drapery; tho 
walls, tho antique chairs, tho tabla before which the priests sat, nil hung 
with the same splendid material, Tho bishop wore his superb mitre and 
robes of crimson nnd gold; tho attendant priests also glittering in crim¬ 
son nnd gold embroidery. 

In contrast to theso fivc-and-twenty figures, cnthcly robed in black 
from head to foot, wero rongod on each side of tho room prostrate, their 
fi\cc3 touching tho ground, and in their hands immense lighted topers.'— 
On the foreground was spread a purple carpet, bordered round with a 
garland of freshly*gathered flowers, ro 3 C 3 and carnation nnd heliotrope— 
tho only things that looked living and real in the whole accno; and in 
the middle of this knelt the novice, still arrayed in her blue satin, white 
lace veil, and jewels, aho with a great lighted taper in her hand, 

Tho black nuns then rose nnd sang a hymn, every now nnd then fall¬ 
ing on their faces, and touching tho floor with their foreheads. The 
whole looked like an incantation, or a econo in “ Robert lo Diablo." Tho 
novico was then raised from the ground and led to tho feet of the bishop, 
who examined her as to her vocation, and gave her his blessing, and once 
moro tho black curtain fell between us and thorn. 

J n the second act she was lying prostrate on tho floor, disrobed of her 
profano dies*, nnd covered over with a black cloth, whilo tho black 
figures kneeling round them chanted a hymn. She was now dead to tho 
world, Tho sunbeams had faded away, as if they would not look upon 
tho scene, ond all tho light was concentrated in ono great mass upon the 
convent group. 

Again she was raised. All tho blood had rushed into her face, and 
her attempt at a smile was truly painful. She then knelt before the 
bishop and received the benediction, with tho sign of tin cross, from a 
white hand with the pastoral ring. She then went round alone to em¬ 
brace all (hodark phantoms os they stood motionless, ami os each dark 
shadow clasped her in ltd arms, it seemed like the dead welcoming a 
now arrival to the shades. 

When tho sermon was concluded, tho music again struck up-~tbo he¬ 
roine of tho day camo forward, and stood before the grating to lake her 
Inn look of this wicked world. Down fell the black curtain. Up rose 
the relations, and I accompanied thorn into tho sacristy. Horo they 
coolly lighted their cigars, and very philosophically discoursed upon the 
exceeding good fortune of the new-made nun, and on her evident delight 
and satisfaction with her own situation. As wo did not follow her be¬ 
hind tho scenes, I could not glvo my opinion on this point. Shortly after, 
ono of the gentlemen civilly led me to my carriage, and/or/ teas. 

Then mark what follows— 

As wo were returning homo, some soldiers rode up and stopped Lho 
carriage, desiring tho coachman to take the other side of tho nqueduct, 
to avoid tho body of a man who lmd just been murdered within a few 
doors of our house. 

One glance nt another class of the population, and wo have done;— 

THE NATIVE INDIANS. 

llavinggot riding horses, wo have been making excursions all round 
tho country, especially early in tho morning, before tho sun is high, when 
the air is delightfully cool and refreshing. Sometimes wo go to tbo Viga 
at six in the morning, to see the Indians bringing in their flowers and 
vegetables by the canal. The profusion of sweet-peas, double poppies, 
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bluebottle, stock gillyflower** and roses, I nover Baw equalled. Each 
Indian woman in her canoe looks as if seated in a floating flower-garden. 
Tbo Bame love of flowers dlstlngulehes them now as in the time of 
Cortes? the same which Humboldt remarked centuries aftor wards. In 
the evening these Indian women, in their canoes, ato constantly crowned 
with garlands of roies or popples. Those who sit in the market, selling 
their fruit'or their vegetables, appear as if they #at in bowels formed of 
fresh green branches end colored flowers. In the poorest village*church 
the floor is strewed w ith flowers, and before tbo service begini fresh nose¬ 
gays oro brought in and arranged upon the altar. The baby at its chris¬ 
tening, tho bride at tho altar, the dead body In its bier, are all adorned 
with flowers. We are told that in tho days of Cortes a bouquet of rare 
flowers was the most valuable gift presented to tho ambassadors who 
visited tho court of Montezuma, and It presents a strange anomaly, this 
love of flawors having existed along with thoir sanguinary worship and 
barbarous Baciifices. 

Who con wonder that tho Mexicans disliko service? Tho author 
reproached one woman who had suddenly left her when she saved 
enough for a holiday suit. The anirwer was characteristic, " 0 Jesus, if 
you know the pleasure of Idleness !** 

Viewing tho author's descriptions oven as mcreortist-like compositions 
it would bo diflicult to overrate their merit. For the limo perusal lasted 
tve lived in a new world, as unlike London as any place on earth can bo. 
*Tis true, wo see little more than the fair side of Mexican life, but by our, 
fire-aides we desiro to aee no more. Groups of beings perfectly happy 
movo continually beforo us, sometimes galloping over the country on 
lmif-blood horses, when the full moon bathes the whole landscape in sil¬ 
very light; then floating over a lovely stream, when tho air is filled with 
perfumo and music? then rolling along tho vigawlicn It is filled with tho 
aristocracy of tho kingdom, the dark eyes of tho ladies glancing furtively 
through the ranks of plumed and jewelled cavaliers; then moving through 
the maze of the waltz, whon every figure lms a different dress, and every 1 
dress is a fortune? then the. vast splendor ^of tho country bcqu —the vivid | 
beauty of tho plains—tho dark grandeur of the hills, and the suddenly 
maJo up gipsy patties, resembling nothing so much as the loveliest 
grouping of Boccacio, And over all a sky eternally blue, and an earth 
malted with flowers. If these are visions, it t« well now and then to 
indulge in them, and, for our own parts, wo thank that author heartily 
who can transport us into a fairy land filled with such dreamy delights. 
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A Mexican Baile 

O UR train, the Sante Fe’s Colorado Flyer, had just left 
La Junta and was rushing on once more through the 
sage-brush, past dazzling white alkali stretches, and over 
dry and sandy river beds toward the distant mountains. 
Tired of reading, I stared out of the car window, sleepily 
counting the jack rabbits which loped away as we passed, 
their long ears raised like exclamation points. A touch on 
iny shoulder caused me to turn and I was shaking hands 
with my old friend “ B. W.” I was overjoyed, but not in 
the least surprised at seeing him thus a thousand miles 
from home, because we had once met in Venice, another 
time on a boat bound for Alaska, and again had stumbled 
across each other while hunting antelope in Montana. In 
fact, anywhere but at home, strangely enough, we 
seemed liable to meet. He soon explained his presence at 
this time. 

“Just got on back there at La Junta. Came up by way 
of Texas from a trip into Mexico. Here, I know you like 
a good smoke—try a real 1 Mexicano,’ ’’ and he handed me 
a long cigar of a curious black color. He laid his hand on 
my arm and leaned nearer, while I lit my cigar and began 
to inhale the fragrant smoke. “If you are ever looking 
for experiences—bona fide ones—just buy a ticket for Mex¬ 
ico. As an appitizer, let me tell you about something 
which happened to me the last night I spent in Chihuahua 
on my way out. 

“ After a month of travelling through the country, 
knocking about here and there and getting into various 
kinds and degrees of scrapes, I had begun to consider my¬ 
self well posted in manners and customs. I had acquired 
a fair knowledge of the language—enough to work with— 
and had managed to have a first rate time, so this last 
night I decided to celebrate. Shortly after supper I left 
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the little inn and, following no definite purpose, strolled 
along till I reached the crowded public square. A band 
was playing quaint Mexican airs and the gayly dressed 
throng of promenaders made a characteristic scene. The 
memories of such evenings with the gay laughter, 
fluttering fans, the music, the soft night air, make me long 
now to experience them again. I sat smoking at one side 
of the plaza when my attention was attracted to a couple 
in front of me—a gentleman past middle age and a girl of 
more than ordinary beauty. As they passed, the senorita’s 
mantillo slipped from her shoulders and fell to the ground. 

I picked it up and, with a bow which I endeavored to make 
Mexican, returned it. They thanked me most politely and 
as the senorita again drew the mantillo about her, she gave 
me a swift look from her dark eyes that set my blood rac¬ 
ing. Then they moved on and I, following them with my 
eyes, found my feet also taking the same direction. 

“ I have never seen so beautiful a woman. She was 
dazzling. Then they disappeared in the crowd. I made an 
ineffectual efFort to discover them and finally sat down and 
lit another cigar. I had been smoking for some minutes 
when I overheard two young cabelleros speaking of the 
dance which was to be held that night at the mayor’s 
hacienda. While finishing my cigar, the idea occurred to 
me to attend the dance. Perhaps I hoped to catch 
another glimpse of the senorita of the mantillo. The fact 
that I knew no one would have been an effectual drawback 
in our own country, but not so in Mexico. 

“ It was already dark when I determined on this. The 
location of the hacienda was unknown to me, but by fol¬ 
lowing a party, which by their talk I learned to be going 
to the same place, I finally arrived at my destination, tho’ 
it was by a somewhat sinuous route. On reaching the 
hacienda I found a chair in the throng and looked about 
me. The affair was evidently a social event, for the beauty 
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and wealth of the city seemed gathered together. My eyes 
sought eagerly for the face of the senoritn, but the press 
was great and I could distinguish no familiar face. But 
why should I expect to find her here, and why, when I did 
not find her, should I feel such disappointment? Then— 
a thrill passed through my body—a soft laugh had sounded 
near me and turning quickly I saw the senorita whose 
eyeshadset my heart dancing an hour before. While I still 
looked she raised her eyes, and once more the blood raced 
in my heart. As I continued to stare she flushed slightly 
and lowering her gaze, turned to her companion. 

“ I had gotten over the habit of losing my heart to those 
beautiful women of the south—a habit which is only too 
easy to acquire down there—but the little senorita whom I 
saw for the second time completely bewitched me. I saw 
her companion excuse himself and she was left alone for 
the moment. Just then the music struck up for the first 
dance. A sudden impulse brought me to my feet and I 
made my way quickly to her side. * Senorita,’ I said, 
‘ will you do me the honor ? ’ and I offered my arm. She 
rose, accepted smilingly—for you known it is an insult to 
refuse even a stranger—and we lost ourselves in the crowd 
of dancers. When the music stopped I made the best use 
of my scanty Spanish. She helped me. I never talked so 
fluently in my life. The next dance we had together, but 
at its close her companion rejoined her and I excused my¬ 
self. The gentleman, who was evidently her father, 
danced but little and when, later on, the senorita was free 
I again offered my arm. 

“ She danced—well, as only such women can. I do 
not remember how many times we were partners. I do 
know that every minute I became more firmly in love. 
But her father began to show his annoyance at my atten¬ 
tions and tried by gestures to catch the senorita’s eye. She 
failed—or refused, perhaps, to notice him and naturally I 
didn’t call her attention to it. 
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“ Finally the last dance was announced. This belongs t 
of course, to the escort and I saw that the gentleman in¬ 
tended to assert his right. But, by that time, I had grown 
careless of consequences and I took a step which, besides 
being impolite—and in that country politeness is a matter 
of importance—was reckless in the extreme. As the or¬ 
chestra swept into one of those entrancing dances which 
seem to put wings to your feet, I reached the senorita’s 
side and offered her my arm at the same instant as the don. 
Rather to my surprise, but also to my great delight, si e 
accepted me for the last dance. The don was furious as 
he watched us glide away from him. Then he could con¬ 
tain himself no longer and barring our way on the floor, 
lie said in a voice heard all over the room, ‘Senor, you 
have insulted me beyond endurance. I demand satisfac¬ 
tion ! ” The dancers stopped, then the music. People, 
men and women, pressed about us whispering excitedly. 

I felt the seuorita tremble on my arm and looking down 
at her, I saw tears in his eyes. I was excited past prudence. 

“ ‘ You shall have it,’ I replied. This turn of affairs 
was more than I had looked for, but I had gone too far to 
back down—and, besides, there was the seuorita still cling¬ 
ing to my arm. They love quickly, those women, but 
they love with all their might. And they hate—ah, when 
they hate! 

“The seuorita leaned close to me and whispered in my 
ear. ‘He is my husband,’ she said, ‘but I hate him. He 
will not hesitate at treachery in this duel—but you will 
kill him, I know you will. But you must get away quickly, 
for he has powerful friends and they would hunt you as a 
murderer. I will help you to escape! ” 

“ Then she left me and pushed her way through the 
crowd. I tried to collect my wits. My head was in a 
whirl. A gentleman approached me and requested that I 
step into a side room where we could arrange matters. I 
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followed him and we entered a low apartment, evidently 
an office. There were two others beside ourselves—one 
the husband, the other a friend of his. 

“‘Have you someone who can represent you in this 
matter ? ’ said he as soon as the door was closed. 

“ Before I could answer, the door opened and a young 
Mexican stepped in. He came directly to me and gave 
me a slip of paper. On it was written, 1 The bearer will 
help you. Do what he says and a week from to-night 
come to number seven Plaza. Adios.’ 

“ I stuffed the note in my pocket. 1 This gentleman will 
act for me,’ I said. 

“ They accepted the arrangement without comment and 
the details were soon settled. We were to fight just at 
dawn. It was then about twelve o’clock. My friend then 
motioned to me and, bidding them a brief good night, we 
left. My companion led the way to the street where a 
carriage was waiting for us. As we drove away he asked 
me where I was stopping. I gave him the name of the 
inn. ‘Have you anything of value there? ’ he asked. I 
told him there was nothing of any great value. ‘Then I 
will keep it for you till you return,’ he said, then, seeing 
the question in my eyes,— 1 1 am from the senora.’ 

“ 1 Very well,’ I said. ‘ I’m in bad need of a friend now 
and I’m going to depend on you. What are your plans?’ 

“ ‘ I have none yet. The senora had but time to tell me 
that I was to get you to a place of safety and then return 
to her. She will tell me what to do.’ 

“ ‘ There’s not much time,’ I said. 

“ ‘ No,’ he agreed, ‘ only about three hours.’ 

“ The carriage soon drew up before a small house, sur¬ 
rounded by a stone wall, and we alighted. My companion 
took my arm and together we passed through the gate, 
which was opened by some signal from him, and found 
ourselves in a courtyard, A shrub-bordered walk led to 
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the house. By the use of three separate keys the door was 
opened and we entered the house. We went through'a 
dimly lighted hall and into a room at the back of the house. 
It was luxuriously fitted up as a smoking den and there was 
a well appointed side-board. My host brought a bottle and 
glasses from the side-board, placed a box of cigars at my 
elbow, and bidding me help myself, left me, saying that lie 
would return in about an hour. 

“ You may easily imagine that I was rather mystified by 
the proceedings which had placed me in the present 
position. My mysterious surroundings and my unknown 
friend were alike incomprehensible to me. I filled myself 
a glass and, lighting a cigar, tried to compose my mind. 
Yet, certain questions still puzzled me. Who was this 
stranger, and what relation did he bear to thesenora? 
How did they propose to help me? Then I remembered 
the note and taking it from my pocket read it over and 
over. There was nothing extraordinary in it—merely that 
the bearer would help me and that I was to come, at the 
end of a week, to a certain street number. It was, plainly 
enough, written in a woman’s hand. Then I thought of 
the senora, and so, before I knew it, my host was back 
again. He pulled a chair up beside me and sat down. 

“ 1 Are you accustomed to the use of a pistol ? ’ he asked. 

“ I nodded. ‘Somewhat,’ I said. The tone of my voice 
seemed to reassure him. 

“ 1 Well,’ he went on, 1 your opponent is a shot of some 
skill and not without experience. However, if.you can 
’rouse his anger, his hand will not be quite so steady, his 
bullet—a—not so apt to find its mark. You need have 
no scruples,’ he hastened to add, seeing disapproval in my 
face. 1 He will use any means to win.’ 

“ We lighted cigars and discussed matters for some time. 
He told me how the senora confidently expected me to 
win aud that she bade me remember the last part of the 
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note. Then he made known the plans for my safety in 
event of the death of my opponent. They were very sim¬ 
ple. We were to ride to the place of meeting on horse¬ 
back. After the duel, we would mount quickly and make 
for the border. He could go no further than to start me 
bn my road. Beyond that I must depend on the speed of 
my horse and good luck. 

“ Well, it was soon time for us to leave. My friend got 
but a case of pistols—simply a precaution, as they were to 
furnish the arms—and leaving the house by a rear door, 
we mounted our horses and set out. We reached the place 
of appointment with some fifteen or twenty minutes to 
spare. The spot was situated in a grove of sparse cotton¬ 
woods about a mile and a half from the city, and was, as my 
companion informed me, the usual place for such meet¬ 
ings. While we were securing our horses, the other party 
arrived, having driven out in a carriage. 

“ ‘ Ah, senor,’ said my opponent, coining towards me 
with a smile on his lips, ‘you did not employ a carriage. 
Perhaps you will allow me to offer mine—in case—’ he 
paused. 

“ ‘ No,’ I said, ‘ I prefer to ride horse-back, and,’—I 
struck a match and slowly lighted a cigarette— 1 that is the 
way I will leave this place a few minutes from now, in the 
saddle as I came.’ 

“ The smile left his face. ‘ I think not,’ he said. 

“ The seconds were examining the pistols. I heard an 
exclamation from my friend. He half turned toward me 
and motioned with his hand. When I reached his side he 
pointed to the cartridge which he held. He had pulled out 
the bullet and found the shell empty of powder. 

“ ‘ It is well that I examined it closely,’ he said. ‘ The 
bullet felt loose.’ 

“Though they protested their ignorance of the attempted 
fraud and were not sparing in apologies, it was plain what 
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liad been intended. We then produced our own pistols, 
which proved satisfactory, and we took our positions. Day 
was just breaking, but there was light enough to see at the 
distance—thirty yards. At the signal I fired without aim— 
a snap shot. I saw the don totter, then my friend was 
tugging at my arm. ‘Come,’ he said. ‘Get on your 
horse.’ We swung into onr saddles and dashed away, 
across a stretch of flat ground, then into a road. Our 
horses, were running hard. After a while we drew up. 
The Young Mexican held out his hand. I grasped it 

“ 1 1 can go no further,’ he said. ‘ Your road lies be¬ 
fore you. Good luck.’ And as he withdrew his hand, I 
felt something in my palm. I held it up. It was a small 
photograph and on the back this writing,—‘Do not come as 
I asked you. I cannot see you just yet. If, a month from 
now, you still wish it, then, perhaps—.’ 

“It was the picture of the most beautiful woman in the 
world.” 

Addison Talbott . 
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SOLYMAN. 


A MEXICAN TALE. 


Written for the PcarL 


CHAPTER XVI. 


It is a settled axiom, that nothing' adds so greatly to the ripen¬ 
ing of a woman’s partiality into downright love, as a good sharp 
wound obtained in honorable batlail, and the consequent lan¬ 
guor, paleness ami interest! ng-ness, thereto succeeding. Car¬ 
los was therefore in a fitting situation to make a favorable im¬ 
pression upon the heart of his mistress Eugenia, and accordingly 
we find him, on the next evening after the interview of Don 
Sandoval with Juanita, sitting in the moonlight with the mai¬ 
den alone. Our readers will please to remember that he had 
; been brought up with her almost ns a brother, and that, although 
she fancied herself, in love .with Solyman, it might very reason¬ 
ably be doubted whether. Carlos had not, after all, the larger 
'share of her heart. Upon this point, as tho courts say, we ex¬ 
press rip opinion, but simply suggest it as worthy of considera¬ 
tion. We confine ourselves to the matters relevant, without 
travelling out of tho record. We said it was a moonlight even¬ 
ing- The Crescent Queen was shining in the West* near to tho 
summit of the mountains, while the snow-cones and .the moon¬ 
lit Del Norte gleamed arid sparkled brightly beneath her rays. 
Jupiter and Venus wore nearly in conjunction with her, and 
Carlos was whispering to the maid his wish that it might prove 
an omen of good to himself, 

: ‘ Husli, Vanity !’ said the maiden. ‘Truly you are presump¬ 
tuous to liken, yourself to thd King of the Stars—to an old, 
gray-headed monarch and potentate, too.’ 

‘ \Yel!,but what say you to the oriien ? ’ 

- * To the omen ? Why that, like most omens, it is to be iriter- 
preted by contraries. I hope, it may.he an. omen that the same 
moon and stars will soon light mv way over the ocean, and shine 
on me when I sit again in my father’s home in Castile.’ " 

‘How weary, desolate and forbidding.must tins place be to 
you 1 The Court of Spain and the casties of your ancestors 
would be more congenial to a woman’s gentle disposition,’ 

‘Nay, I complain not, The great duties which I have to per¬ 
form to my father are their own reward. No place is lonely or 
a desert where I can minister to his comfort, soothe his anguish 
and enli ven his solitude. One smile of happiness on his lips re¬ 
wards rne for months of seclusion and loneliness. Moreover, 
here I reign undisputed sovereign. None of you dare dispute 
my behests — nono of you forsake my allegiance. Were I in 
Spain, there would be rivals and pretenders to the throne —di¬ 
viders of my dominion, My subjects would rebel, and I should 
be left without a court or one poor serving-man in iny train. 
Perhaps I am wise to remain here.’ 

‘ Your present subjects certainly would not prove so faithless. 
One at least will be your true knight till death.’ 

* Ay, one knights—but what is one ? No —let me rule here. 
There are none to say mo nay.’ 

‘ Yes, and none of your own sex to witness your triumph — 
the absence of which, it is said, makes all such triumphs value¬ 
less, For example; here is your true knight Carlos, your faith¬ 
ful squire Henri, and your determined slave Dadici — what boots 
it to have them at your feet, unless some rival senorita be by to 
witness, repine at and envy your triumph ? ’ 

‘ Why what a libeller thou art! Thou wouldst make vanity 
our besetting sin. Truly, I shall condemn you to severe pen¬ 
ance for your contumacy. As well might you aver, with Ma¬ 
homet, that we women have no souls. Such, I have been told, 
are the doctrines of the Koran,’ 

‘ So it is said, but not truly. The Prophet was not so ungal¬ 
lant.’ 

‘ You have been among tiio Moroscoes of Africa ? ’ 

* For a short time only. The Morescoes have but little love 
fur their conquerors.’ 

‘ Nor ought they. It does not become a woman to judge of 
such matters; but it has seemed to me that this unfortunate peo¬ 
ple were the true benefactors of Spain, and that they were treat¬ 
ed with a cruelty which nothing can palliate or excuse.’ 

* *T is too true. After Granada fell by the treachery of one 
of iter own children, the Moors were guaranteed the free use of 
their religion, and tho common rights of citizens. They became 
our most useful artificers and manufacturers. Yet Philip the 
Third unwisely expelled them from Spain, a measure to which 
they offered a useless resistance. It seems that Heaven has pun¬ 
ished us for that act of perfidy, for from that day the glory of 
the Spanish name and the renown of Spanish arms have dimin¬ 
ished, and victory has ceased to follow our armies.’ 

‘ It is truoj then, that Solyman has returned to the faith of his 
fathers, abjured the holy cross, and become again a Moor and a 
Mohammedan ? ’ 

‘ *T is true — so he has written.’ 

t There is then an inseparable barrier between him and every 
child of the religion of Christ, None may coimriune with him 

— none may befriend him, Alas 1 that he should not have cho¬ 
sen a soldier’s death rather than apostaev and dishonor. I 
thought him fearless, valiant, noble and true; but how grie¬ 
vously am I deceived ' ’ ♦ 

‘ Will you still cling, then, to your affection for one dead to 
the world and to his God? Or will you not rather,’ he added, 
sinking upon one knee, * sutler one who has loved you earnestly 
and long, from childhood to manhood, to hope that you will not 
spurn the heart that he lays at your feet for acceptance ? ’ 

* Rise, Carlos,’ said she, ‘and forbear to urge ’ — 

* Nav, nay,’ he interrupted, passionately : ‘ bid me not forbear 

— ask me not to rise. I have at length spoken, and I will now 
speak all. To gain your love I have striven from my boyhood. 
I have lived only in your presence, and with a breathless eager¬ 
ness I have labored to fulfil your slightest desires. I have lin- 
i^tre around you as round a paradise which it was not rov lot 
to possess. I have watched over you night after night, when 
you were unconsc.ous of it, arid your dreams were not of me. 
I have been proud and happy in possessing the second place in 
your regard. There was no selfishness in my love, and I would 
have placed vour hand within that of Solyman, at the altar if 
to do 530 would have added to your happiness. You were to me 
like a royal jewel, which men admire, but hope not to possess. 
Now that you are severed from him by a fate unavoidable and a 
sentence irrevocable, shall 1 not attempt to grasp the happiness 
which has heretofore been a forbidden fruit: O sav to me that 
you will cease to remember him who is dead to you arid to his 
former.friends ar.d comrades, arid that you will look upon me 
with kindness, if not with lore.' 

‘ Rise, Carles — dear Carlos, and think not that I am cold or 
■ unfeeling toward you, Women arc more creatures of impulse 
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than of reason—* of feeling than deliberation. My conscience 
and my reason unite in telling me that I ougiio put away those 
feelings, for - Solyman which he is now unwtrthv of possessing, 

: The daughter of a knightly house and the jhild of a Christian 
; mother ought to cherish no feeling of lovejor affection for an 
apostate from his faith. 1 feel it to be criiainol—- I know it to 
be useless; .-yet can-l hot ob<?y my better thoughts and my strong: 
convictions of duty: and jjpffjrgspect. We are not like man A 
: Let Ms loved one make bu^oriixfalso step—commit but one rasJhr' 
error, and for that trivial -fault,-that venial*001’nee, he tears hbr 
image from his henrt, thrusts her forth rudely upon the toinpes-'. 
tuous world, and leaves her, without a sight or a struggle of «►’ 
luctaucc, to grope her way, barefoot and bleeding, tlirough-the 
fierce storms of the world’s oppression, an^reproach, the bitter- 
ncs3 of contumely and neglect, and the hdart-pains of unrequit¬ 
ed:Iqveytratnplod direction and insulted "confidence. But wo¬ 
man, poor, weak Avoirian, clings to her affection through weal 
and ivo alike — through reproach, disgrace and shame. Him 
whom she joyed in,prosperity she loves tho more dearly in ad¬ 
versity. Hint,whom she loved in honor she^loves in disgrace; 
arid the deeper her loved one sinks in the gulf of infamy, crime 
and wretchedness, the more closely site clings to him, the more 
dearly she loves him, despite of the sneers of the world, the dic¬ 
tates. of her own reason, and the contemptuous neglect of him 
to whose level her love makes her degrade herself. Cease, there¬ 
fore, to persuade trie to forget. With a sister’s love I love you 
already. Should it ever be our fortune to revisit our native 
Spain, he assured that 1 will wed with no man, unless with your¬ 
self. My life shall be dedicated to tlio duties of religion and 
charity, The bruised flower should be offered up on the altar 
of its God.’ 

Carlos rose and stood without speaking, with his head bent 
down for a moment, as though considering what reply to make. 
He their raised hisi head quickly, and at the moment some one 
was heard approaching. A soldier came toward them, his arms 
gleaming, in the moonlight, and, uncovering his head, said — 

‘ Captain Bernal is called for at the council-room.’ Carlos 
pressed her hand to his lips, muttered a brief adieu, and followed 
the messenger; 

As Carlos passed out of the sight of the maiden, she heard 
steps approaching from the opposite direction, and in a moment 
some person: emerged; from the shade of tho houses and came 
into tlie moonlight; She then saw that it was old Juanita, with 
whom she had been a great favorite, owing to sundry little kind 
offices which she had ftom time to time done for the old woman. 

As the old wretcit came limping along, a little lame from the 
effects of Don Sandoval's wrath, which she had provoked, any 
one who would have taken the trouble to look her in the face 
would have seen that her aspect was more sour and vinaigre 
than usual. To use the expressive Latinism, it was torvous. 
Her fierce little black eyes shone like fire. 

‘ Good evening, Juanita,’ cried Eugenia as she approached. 

* Conic, sit down by trie and tell me hoivyou have been doing 
these many days.’ 

* But poorly, senorita. It is time that one like me were leav¬ 
ing the world.’ 

‘ No, no, mother. j dare say there are many long years for 
you to live, and much happiness yet in store. And how is Pe- 
drito ? Poor fellow 1 He was sick not long since.’ 

‘ He is well enough now, and has turned soldier. Poor fel¬ 
low indeed,’ she muttered ; ‘ay, poor enough; yet, if he had 
his rights, other folks might be poor, and pitiable, too.’ 

* Come, Juanita, you are ever grumbling. 1 feel sad this eve¬ 
ning. Can you riot tell me some Moq$jh tale of love or war— 
something to enliven mearitrgIVo md'piieaka'irt'iirOams? • Come, 
tolfme of Boabdil el Chico, and of the Abcncerroges. 

‘ Of them I have told you often, and to weariness. I can re¬ 
late to you a fragment of a true history, if you pl ease to listen 
tc the same. Whether it will give you pleasure or not, you can 
better judge wlieri it is told.’ 

The old woman seated herself in front of Eugenia, while the 
moonlight shone in the face of the latter, and commenced her 
tale with a sneer of fiendish malice on her withered features. 

‘ About forty years ago there lived in Seville a Christian cav¬ 
alier, about twenty years of age — a tall, handsome, athletic , 
youth—such a one as the women favor. This was in the time , 
of Philip tlio Fourthj and about thirty years after the expulsion 
of the Morescoes, which took place in the same year in which 1 
was born. The cavalier was an officer in the army, and obtain¬ 
ed great fame in the wars against France, so that before lie at¬ 
tained to the age of thirty years he was become a lieutenant 
colonel. Ah 1 senorita, I well remember his regiment. It was 
called the Invincible Regiment of Infantry, and at that time the 
infantry of Spain was distinguished throughout all Europe. 
Well, the regiment returned from the Low Countries some¬ 
where about the year 53, and great was the favor in which their 
colonel was held at court. He was a gay, handsome and lively 
young man, and many were tho gracious looks cast upon him 
by the well-born dairies of the East. My first husband—-peace 
be with his soul! Ave Maria J —was his waiting-man, and 
about five months after his return he was sent over from the 
court, on some business lor the king, to Africa. My husband 
and myself went with him, and none other; ‘for,’ said he, ‘ I 
will not be troubled with too many servants.’ In the mean time 
he had gained the love of a young creature, the daughter of an 
old lord of the court, a most beautiful nnd queenly lady, who 
hung round his neck tit parting, and covered him with kisses, 
while he vowed on his knightly honor to be true to her till his 
return. Well, he left the poor creature in tears, and away we 
sailed in a vessel of war. When we were near the coast of Af¬ 
rica, wc came in sight, one day, of a vessel, to which our cap¬ 
tain gave chase. I was sent down below, and after a time we 
caine up with her, and a fight commenced. Who knows what 
happened ? I do n’t. I know that after 1 had been frightened 
to death for an hour, by the tremendous roaring of the great can¬ 
non, and the crashing of timbers as the huge balls came through 
them, then there came a great jar, and a clashing of swords and 
discharges of musketry, and then a great shout, nnd 1 went up 
into the air again, and there was the colonel on the deck of the 
other vessel — we were close too, entangled together — all cov¬ 
ered with blood and black with gunpowder, and both vessels 
were covered with dead bodies and blocd,and men's limbs, torn 
oil*; and then an old man and a young woman came up from 
the cabin of the strange vessel and came aboard our ship. We 
sailed away again, leaving the other vessel on fire, and soon 
after she blew up with a tremendous noise. Well, the old man 
I told you of was an old Moor — one of those who had been ban¬ 
ished from Spain, as I told you before. He was an old, gray- 
haired man, of a venerable aspect, and his daughter was a mira¬ 
cle of beauty. Such great, lustrous black eyes, and raven hair, 
and delicate features, the world never saw. She stepped like a 
queen, and her great eyes flashed fire when any one approached 
her. 

* When wc arrived at Morocco —for my master had become a 
great favorite with the old Moor —we toc-k up our residence in 
his house. The colonel had received some slight wounds in the 
conflict, and was an invalid for a while, and it fell to the young 
Zorahayda's lot to wait upon him. Sometimes the was flitting 
about his couch, ministering to his wants —at others dancing 
through the halls and corridors like a lairy. and then again read¬ 
ing out of some crabbed old Arabic manuscript, to phase her 
father old A ben Alahmar, who cared for nothing but long sto¬ 
ries about the ancient greatness of the Mocrs. Well, in the end 
mv master forgot about the gentle maiden who had kisred him 
at'pariing. and" Jie and the young Moorish girl were oftvn to be 
seen sitting side bv side, with their arms round each other, when 
the oM man was riot near ; and at length the old Muor consent¬ 
ed that they should be privately married, ar.d so they were. It 
is said.that'such marriages are not valid cn earth; but. be that 
as It may, they are binding in Heaven. Well, there we remain¬ 
ed for a good while. For about six months after his marriage, 
my master seemed conto-nted and happy, and then he grew moo¬ 
dy and discontented, and at times fretful with his Wife. She. 
poof thing, bore it ail meekly, and smiled upon him when he 
was peevish, and caressed him with a kind of mournful sweet- 
nc.-#. After ho had been married nearly a year, a ve* c el arrived 
in port, from Spain, with a special order for his return ; ar.d «o, 
promising his wife to resign his cemmisrian, and come back :n 
three months, and taking my husband with iriu), he departed. 


leaving me to keep the young lady company. She did not grieve 
much at his departure, seeming confident that ho would soon 
return, and after a little time she gave birth to a buy. Well, 
abouKlhree months afterward there came another vessel, and 
tho captain informed us that my master had just before been 
married to the young lady whom he had left in Spain, ami was 
‘Hying happily with her. Zorahavda was present, and when she 
'Jftiatd this.terrible intelligence she screamed out and fell upon 
tiib floor, arid the blood gushed out nt her mouth ; and she was 
taken to her bed, and never rose afterward. Just before she 
died, I heard her murmur his name and bless him. As soon ns 
she died, the old man ordered me to take her child and put it out 
of his sight. I did so. 1 went with it to Spain, but its cruel 
father refused to receive it, ordered me to take care of it, and 
threatened me with death if l ever mentioned a syllable of all 
this matter to any living being. He lived with his wife about 
two vears, when she died, leaving him but one child. He then 
became very pious — but never enough so to own his child.’ 

‘And who was this cruel husband and unnatural father? ’ in¬ 
quired the maiden, as the beldame finished her narrative. * You 
have not told me his name.’ 

‘That cruel husband aud unnatural father was Don Sandoval 
D’Aguilar, and his son is thy elder brother, the idiot l’cdrito,’ 
shrieked the old woman, ns she rose and fled hastily from the 
astonished nnd thunderstrickon girl. 
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“EL DULCE SUENO DE MEJICO” 

(the sweet dream of Mexico) 

By J. MAYNE BALTIMORE 

What makes the tight foot come and go 
More nimbly than the fandango ? 


Scene : Beneath the emerald houghs of 
an orange-grove in the sunny •and of Mon¬ 
tezuma, of the nopal and maguey; Queen 
Luna, near her full, riding like a glorious 
empress through the heavens; the air laden 
with the mingled odors of flowers and foli¬ 
age ; through the branches overhead the soft 
tropical winds sigh and rustle; over the 
wide expanse of Mexican landscape hangs 
a dreamy haze, full of passion and tender 
romance, with just a touch of mysterious 
loneliness. 

Time : After the gloaming had deepened 
into twilight, and when the stars were 
stealthily stealing forth from their hiding- 
places. 

Occasion: A Spanish fandango. 

GATHERING of pretty sehoritas 
and somber-hued seiiores. A con¬ 
fused mingling of voices. The lin¬ 
gual medley falls gently on the ear; for 
in an instant one recognizes the soft, mel¬ 
lifluous accents of that most musical of .all 
languages—the Iberian. 

Amidst the dark shadows of the frag¬ 
rant orange-trees and across the narrow 
and tortuous aisles of light flit forms of 
men and women. Silks and satins rustle; 
brilliant gems scintillate with dazzling 
brightness; rebosas flutter in the soft 
night-winds; long raven tresses vie with 
the flash of dark and languorous eyes— 
orbs which dart their restless glances here 
and there in search of some favorite. 

Many tall, dark forms are seen mingling 
with the brilliantly attired doncellas. They 
are clad in both somher and bright colors. 
There is the gleam of lacquered botas, and 
the suggestive glitter of cold, cruel steel. 
For these Spanish gallants, these haughty 
hidalgos, are generally armed with either 
the death-dealing stiletto or slender side- 
sword (rapier). Many have faces that 
are open, frank, and happy. Others have 


scowling visages, with fiercely twirled 
mustaches. 

The scene is a miniature Babel, weird 
and fascinating. The night, the moon, the 
quivering foliage, the exquisite permeat¬ 
ing fragrance, the glitter, the somber and 
brilliant trappings, the flitting forms, the 
courtier-like atmosphere, vivacious beauty 
and sullen contrasted, the 

delicate and sensuous spirit which broods 
over all, invest the scene with a certain 
power and touch not to be described. 

Ah! the musicians have arrived at last! 
There is a hurrying and scurrying of feet; 

“ viva el musico/’ and " bueno, muy 
bueno," are heard from many pretty lips. 

No lights needed? Bah! Spanish 
musicians scorn artificial light when such 
a superb moon is overhead. Besides, they , 
always play by ear. Six musicians, wear¬ 
ing flaring calzonas, ornamented with 
bright silver buttons, long serapes a la 
militaire, with broad-brimmed, slouching 
sombreros, range themselves under the 
spreading boughs of an ample orange-tree. 
With dexterous fingers they begin to strum 
upon the strings of their instruments. 

Three mandolins and three guitars (the 
pride and glory of the true Mexican lover) 
compose the orchestra. All the while the 
silvery moonbeams fall athwart the trunks 
and slender branches of the orange, reveal¬ 
ing the dark-green leaves, the rich golden 
fruit, and the myriads of snowy petals. 

Here is all that love, romance, and 
poetry could wish—beauty, passion, and 
music. 

But the instruments are now in tune. 
The signal is given. See! they are wheel¬ 
ing and whirling into line. Out from the 
mysterious depths of shadow quickly 
emerge the seiioritas and the gallant 
seiiores, and with the rising and falling 
of the musical cadence, the fandango be¬ 
gins in real earnest. 
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Can this Spanish dance be described in 
our cold, precise English? True, the 
swaying to and fro of the arms, the lissome 
gyrations of the body, the voluptuous 
posing, the grace of bending and bowing, 
and the quick and nervous ambling of feet 
can be told. But the spirit, the bold aban¬ 
don, the wicked and suggestive beauty, 
and the mingled passion and poetry, will 
be sadly lacking. The fandango, in all 
its wild mazes and intricate evolutions, 
must be seen to be appreciated and under¬ 
stood. 

Well, the dance goes on. Higher and 
higher the music rises on the sweet even¬ 
ing air. Dancers wax more enthusiastic. 
Easter move feet, arms, and bodies. The 
eyes of the dark doncellas grow brighter, 
and gleam with passion and lovelit fire. 

Fierce and jealous glances are shot from 
beneath cloudy brows of tall seiiores. The 
scene grows wilder and madder—mildly 
suggestive of Pandemonium. \ 

The dancers remind one of lost spirits, 
actuated by a gleeful despair. Ever 
and anon some jealous hidalgo is seen 
to grasp in nervous desperation the 
half-hidden handle of his stiletto or the 
hilt of his narrow rapier. 

Finally there is a brief pause. The 
dancers stop from sheer exhaustion. 
Hark! the music again! Again the 
amorous dance is renewed. 

Near midnight a halt is called. Then 
refreshments are served—oranges, bana¬ 
nas, and other fruit, and dainty confec¬ 
tioneries in abundance, washed down with 
copious draughts of lemonade and pulque. 

Some of tiie fierce hidalgos, scorning 
such mild beverages, indulge freely in the 
fiery mezcal and aguardiente. Then follows 
the pensive promenade through the 
shadowy aisles of the perfumed grove. 
What could be nearer Paradise to an ar¬ 
dent Spanish lover than a quiet stroll in 
the mystical moonlight! 

Cigarettes lend additional pleasure to 
the promenaders. Their use is not re¬ 
stricted to the hombres. Sehoritas, like 
the swart seiiores, are adepts in making 


cigarettes and in consuming them. Did 
you ever see a pretty Mejicana make a 
cigarette? A few dexterous turns of her 
shapely wrists and twists of her nimble, 
tapering fingers, a graceful wave of her 
little hand and a proud toss of her head, 

' and presto! change! the thing is accom¬ 
plished; the cigarette is evolved. Then 
the match is struck; the cigarette deftly 
placed between the cherry-hued labios. A 
few gentle draws, then a delicate 7 whiff or 
two, and the smoke is sent in curls and 
rings from her boca hermosa. With an 
airy grace she removes the smoking object 
from between her pearly teeth, looks saucy 
and defiant, and answers your surprised 
and admiring glance with " Que cosaf " 

Through fight and shade, and amidst 
the aromatic grove, the gay promenaders 
flit. They chat and laugh, exchange 
ardent glances, and gallants repeat soft 
vows to more than willing ears. Ah! love 
is just the same the wide world over, 
whether beneath the Oriental moon or 
under cold Northern skies! 

Time speeds along, and soon the orches¬ 
tra strikes up some lively Andalusian 
strain. Gay and sentimental promenaders 
hastily toss aside the half-consumed ciga¬ 
rettes and wheel again into line. So goes 
the mad, merry fandango to its dose. It 
is long past midnight when the dancers 
disperse. 

Again the beautiful grove was tenant¬ 
less. The, night wind rustled through 
leaves and branches. Luna looked 
serenely from her lofty throne and smiled 
down upon the sleeping Mexican land¬ 
scape. 

Empty and deserted were the fragrant 
woods. No music; no human voices. No 
sounds broke the dreary silence save the 
piercing note of the night-bird calling to 
its mate, the hoot of the little owl, and 
the distant bark of the skulking wolf on 
its nocturnal prowl. 

Though the air was filled with delicious 
fragrance, find the scene was dreamy and 
romantic, yet the fandango had come and 
gone. “ El Dulce Sueiio de Mejico ” had 
silently vanished. 
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ami to conquer. In case of three being in n 
ealesa, the prettiest am! jminc.-'l, by w,i\ of 
right, hn< alun\s the middle -eat. 

Presently, amid the whizzing of rocket*, 
and discharge of nrtillerv, the pr*ve»-ion nd- 
vanced from the church, whilst imitating the 
example of those around u-, \ie uiiuuead 
our heads. Firstlv,came an immense crowd 
of Indian* and Mestizoes, followed b\ priests 
in their rol*os and 'haven crown*, chant me 
psalm*: Indians bearing large waxen can¬ 
dles, lighted—a fine Kind of inu«ic, ami then 
appeared the altar, Inline by twenty Indians, 
upou which was the image of the virgin 
dressed ill silk and velvet, with the child Je¬ 
sus in her an ns, surrounded by candles burn¬ 
ing, flowers, and the smoke of incense. Ad¬ 
joining the altar, gathered hundreds of Mes¬ 
tizo girls, scattering Hauer* As the image 
pulsed by, all bowed the knee reverential!}. 

Now followed the fiasco, and for an hour, 
a stream of calesus poured along the *calle 
de la Mejonulu,’ with the beauties of Merida, 
and us the sun went down, and twilight laded 
away, hundreds of lumps were lit up instan¬ 
taneously, as if bj magic, being suspended 
from cords crossing the street, while colored 
tapers burned in windows, adorned with the 
rustling, feathery lenses of the palm. The 
brilliancy of so many lights mid Umfires, 
seemed mocking the silvery ra\> of the full 
nmon, as serenely she gazed through the 
calm, soft atr upon the merry city. 

Senor R. ami myself walked slowly along, 
admiring at the stune time, the illumination, 
and extreme neatness of the Mestizo girls, 
crowds of whom pas.-ed us on every hand, 
with dark faces peering out from beneath 
their ‘tocas’ all of them wearing a mild and 
getulc expression. Their dress is peculiar 
to the race, and consists of a loose white cot¬ 
ton or linen tunic, ‘ weepil’ covering the 
shoulders, while it leaves exposed .the arms, 
neck, aud upper part of the bosom. The 
skirt reaches below the knee, and is trimmed 
with lace. Beneath this is worn the 4 fusion' 
or under-dress, falling to the feet, the skirt 
of which is embroidered in diflerent colors, 
according to the fancy of the wearer. The 
foot, which among the Mestizos is always 
small, being encased, stockingless, ill a green 
or yellow sillf shoe, or as more generally 
happens, they go barefooted. A golden ro¬ 
sary is worn about the neck, while their jet 
black hair is combed smoothly back from the 
forehead, and the embroidered white 4 toca' 
covers the head in place of the black silk 

mantilla of the Spanish lady.’ M-R. 


For the Christian Hefleclor. 

Letters from Yucatan,■•■■•No. 8. 

Weather in Yucatart and Boston.—Venture —Popish Pro¬ 
cession.—Female inhabitants. 

Maida de Yucatan , Dec. 22d, 1846. 

Mi gueridisima hermana .—Do you know 
what that means? If you have been study¬ 
ing Spanish, you will see at once that it is 
4 my_very dear sister.’ . 

Well, you and your companions are shiv¬ 
ering, and huddling together near the stove 
to warm yourselves, while I am sitting in 
the verandah, coat ofP—writing. It is a 
most lovely day, or rather morning. The 
sky is of a bright blue, the warm south wind 
blows .softly, so as scarcely to move the 
rustling, feathery leaves of the palm and co¬ 
coa trees, while the orange trees in the gar-' 
den are laden with green and golden fruit. 
A rose bush is full of roses of Castilla, and 
upon my table, are some magnificent cactus 
flowers, nearly as large as a tea plate. The 
bells of the caihedrul have just rung for mass, 
and passing by in the street, are Scnoras, 
followed by Mestizo servants, going thither. 

You see how delightful is our winter.— 
Cold weather is unknown. Jack Frost dares 
not intrude, but in revenge, keenly bites the 
finger3 nhd noses of the Northerners. But 
the difference in latitude is very great. Bos¬ 
ton is in 42° North, while Merida is in 20° 
North. And now, my dear $ister,you would 
like a description of things which I see. I 
will give an extract from my loose papers, 
entitled, 1 Procesuon and paseo of the feast of 
our lady of the pillar.' 

4 At 4 o’clock, F. M , we started to see the 
procession and pa*eo. Crossing the ‘ plaza 
grande* with crowds of people, we wended 
our way to the 4 Calle de la Mejorada ,* or 
Street of the Mejomdn, which was gaily 
adorned with banners, «ulk curtains, dream¬ 
ers. &c., the sidewalks filled with the beau¬ 
tiful of Merida, smiling, talking, opening and 
shutting their fans, and leveling sparkling 
glances from bright eyes. In front of those 
were crowds of Mestizos in white, scrupu¬ 
lously clean, while the centre of the street 
was reserved for the procession and paseo. 

Gay cale«as, painted in green and gold, 
and occupied by SenoritasT richly attired, 
rapidly passed us, as on foot, we plodded 
along. The ealesa is peculiar to Yucatan, 
and would present a singular appearance in 
New York. It is a species of chaise, wuth 
the body, which is cohered by a profusion of 
carved work and gilding, resting on the 
shafts, while ifpon the horse, sits a Mestizo, 
to guide him, in lieu of reins dre'-cd in a 
shirt, long drawer*, and light straw hat. On J 
da\ s of paseo, the ealesa contains two or J 
three young misses, dressed simply* but rich -1 
1)'* without bonnet*;, necklaces aI*out their i 
necks, flowers m their dark hair,fans in their 
hands, which are continually being opened 1 
and shut, •uniles upon their countenances, 1 
and thus equipped, they go forth, conquering* 
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MEXICO’S GREATEST FESTIVAL 


BY CLARA SPALDING BROWN. 


EXICO is a country of wonderful 
Interest and charm. All the na¬ 
tives, from the idle members of 
"“’the wealthy class, with their 
luxurious lives, down to the humblest 
peons, who trot contentedly about their 
tasks, with sandaled feet, are proud of 
it. Visitors are enchanted with the pic¬ 
turesqueness of the scenery and people, 
and every day that is spent in the quaint 
land adds to its peculiar fascination.. It 
is a “sister republic,” easily reached 
without braving the discomforts and dan¬ 
gers of an ocean voyage, and is as dis¬ 
tinctively foreign as any country of Eu¬ 
rope or Asia, yet it is a terra incognita 
to the majority of Americans, many of 
whom think nothing of taking a trip 
across the Atlantic every year. 

Holidays and festivals are many in 
Mexico, as numerous Saint’s days 
are observed. Birthdays are occasions 
of merry-making, and a number of na¬ 
tional events are duly commemorated. 
The greatest of all these celebrations 
occurs on the fifteenth and sixteenth 
of September of each year, and then, in 
the length and breadth of the land, you 
will scarcely find a Mexican at work. 
The one thought, in every city, town and 
hamlet, is to glorify the struggle for in¬ 
dependence, which began in 1810, to hon¬ 
or the loved President of the present 
prosperous Republic, and to have a good 
time along with the exuberant patriot¬ 
ism. General Porfirio Diaz, the ruler of 
the nation, was born on the fifteenth of 
September. The sixteenth is the Mexi¬ 
can’s Fourth of July, beginning at 11 
o’clock the night previous, for reasons 
that will be related. It is fitting that 
these anniversaries should be celebrated 
together, for closely interwoven in the 
hearts of the people are love of country 
and loyalty to the wise ruler who is likely 
ti be retained in office so long as he 
lives, though the constitution of Mexico 


is modeled largely after that of the 
United States, and a Presidential elect¬ 
ion is held every four years. 

The writer was in the City of Mex¬ 
ico at the time of this great double 
celebration a year ago, and was pro¬ 
foundly impressed by it. The ceremon¬ 
ies began on the afternoon of the 14th, 
with congratulations tendered the Presi¬ 
dent by a delegation from his native 
State, Oaxaca, in the extreme southern 
part of Mexico, near the Isthmus of Te¬ 
huantepec. All classes were repre¬ 
sented: Congressmen, judges, army of¬ 
ficers, artisans, and day laborers, each of 
whom he grasped by the hand as he stood 
in the Hall of Ambassadors. The body 
of proud Oaxacans was followed by the 
Governors of the various States, (there 
are twenty-eight in the Republic) and 
in response to their compliments the 
President said that if it had been his good 
fortune to establish a good administra¬ 
tion it was because hiB people were as 
apt in toil as they were ardent in bat¬ 
tle and they had made their own govern¬ 
ment. 

The next day a beautiful allegorical 
parade passed through the elaborately 
decorated streets, and under arches that 
had been erected by the different States 
in honor of the occasion. Every van¬ 
tage point was thronged and all business 
was at a standstill. For several days, 
long trains on the railway lines center¬ 
ing in the city had brought visitors from 
points far and near. No pen can describe 
the crowd, with its diversity of costumes, 
its gay colors, its sharply defined degrees 
of caste, (the rich and poor mingling 
together with one common spirit) its 
simple good nature and child-like enjoy¬ 
ment. Side by side were ladies in deli¬ 
cate silks and muslins, such as in our 
country would seem appropriate only 
for indoor evening wear, and ragged, 
unkempt Indian women, with a big pack 
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Soldiers Passing the National Palacei 16th of September. 




or a baby, often both, on tbeir backs. The President reviewed the procession 
bare-footed, with skirts ending at the from the national palace. During the day 
knees and brown shoulders rising from he received congratulations from the 
loose chemisettes, or perhaps the dainty army, the departments of administration, 
senoritas and their immaculately clad the children of the public schools, and 
escorts were laugningly jostled by a bevy tbe diplomatic corps, headed by General 
of half-breed girls in plain calico gowns Powell Clayton, the United States Am- 
and blue rclosos drawn over their heads, bassador. At night the arches, each of 
more than one of them whiffing a cigar- which was made typical of the State 
ette. The laboring men wore blouses contributing it, were ablaze with electric 
and loose trousers of white cotton, and lights, turning the streets into fairyland, 
around their shoulders were draped the When the writer, chaperoned by the good 
red or striped zarapcs which are so pic- Mexican family with whom she had 



Gen. Portririo Diaz, President of Mexico. 


turesque and form the overcoat of the made her home, started at 9 p. m. for 
Mexican. The finishing touch to the cos- the central plaza of the city—the Zocalo 
tume was the universal conical-crowned, —on which the national palace, the mag- 
wide-brimmed sombrero, whose texture nifleent cathedral and other prominent 
and adornment varies with the means of buildings front, the streets had become 
the wearer. Codies and private carriages impassable for either cars or carriages, 
rolled to and fro, while in and out among Prom curb to curb they were filled with 
them and the eager people, waiting to a mass of surging, yelling human beings, 
see the parade, pranced the Caballeros, unrestrained in their abandonment to 
horsemen in elaborately braided leather mingled patriotism and hilarity. On this 
costumes, with silver-mounted saddles one night of the year license prevails 
and bridles. for everything except such crimes as 
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Arch in honor of President Diaz, erected 
by State of Guanajuata. 

murder, robbery, or arson. The saloons, 
ordinarily closed at an early hour, are 
permitted to remain open all night, and 
no arrests are made for drunkenness. 
The result is bacchanalian, but marvel¬ 
ously free from any serious conse¬ 
quences. The intoxication caused by the 
national drink of pulque is not vicious 
or quarrelsome unless the beverage has 
been badly adulterated; it increases the 
naturally volatile spirits of these chil¬ 
dren of a Latin race, ending in a stupor 
which lasts a few hours. 

It required patience and strength to 
push one’s way for half a mile to the cen¬ 
ter of attraction on this memorable night, 



Arch of State of Oaxaca. 


and many were the amusing scenes wit¬ 
nessed. ‘‘Vivas” filled the air, as mock 
processions waved aloft all sorts of 
rudely improvised banners, cornstalks, 
palm leaves, etc., blowing horns and 
whistles, and beating on anything obtain¬ 
able. The Zocalo was a solid mass of 
equally noisy ana happy people. Foot 
by foot our party advanced until a cor¬ 
don of soldiers was reached, guarding an 
inclosed space in front of the palace in 
which were chairs for those by favor or 
entitled by position to the courtesy. As 
one of our number was connected with 
the Japanese legation we secured seats 
before the main entrance to the palace, 
and there awaited the ceremony of the 
“Grito." The palace covers an immense 
area, having a frontage of 700 feet. It 



Arch erected by State of Puebla, Mexico. 

was illuminated with incandescent lights 
all along the cornices and its many little 
turrets, as were other large buildings 
surrounding the open square. Every win¬ 
dow, portal, and roof top was occupied 
by the fashionables of the city, and sev¬ 
eral military bands combined enlivened 
the period of waiting with their inspiring 
strains. Once there it was Impossible 
to get away before the movement of the 
crowd to depart. In all the throngs of 
the World’s Fair at Chicago, and of the 
great American cities, the writer has 
never seen quite such a jam of humanity 
a<i congested the principal streets of the 
city of Mexico on that night. 

In order that what follows may be un¬ 
derstood, it is necessary to explain that 
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the first call of the people to arms 
against the tyranny and extortion of 
Spain was made at 11 o’clock on the 
night of the 15ih of September, 1810, 
by a priest named Hidalgo, in the small 
town of Dolores, near the rich mining 
city of Guanajuato. The good Father, 
now known as “The Washington of Mex¬ 
ico,” had long been in sympathy with 
the suppressed feeling of revolt against 
an oppressive rule. On this night he 
rang the bell of his little church to call 
his parishioners together, and they sup¬ 
posed it > a summons to a special late 
service, until his brave cry j for liberty 
greeted their ears instead yf, the accus¬ 
tomed prayers, and fired them with zeal 
to follow him in what proved to be a long 
and bloody struggle. The memory of 
the patriot-priest is revered by all Mexi¬ 
cans, and the bell was long since re¬ 
moved to the nation’s capital and hung 
over the main portal of the palace. It is 
used only on the anniversary of inde¬ 
pendence, and the President’s hand is 
the only one that pulls the rope. 

A few minutes before 11 o’clock the 
crowd became quiet and expectant, and 
the air seemed charged with electricity. 
The peculiar sensation of something 
momentous about to occur, held every 
stranger in thrall. Promptly on the hour. 
President Diaz stepped to the front of 
an alcove over the main entrance, accom¬ 
panied by members of his cabinet. He 
held the banner that Hidalgo carried in 
his campaign for liberty, and waved it 
over the balustrade, then pulled a rope 
communicating with the rusty hell above. 
At the moment when the President ap¬ 
peared, the alcove was illuminated by a 
framework of electric lights surrounding 
it as a picture, and above the bell 
gleamed a portrait of Hidalgo. The sound 
of the bell brought forth a mighty cry 
from the populace below, and then the 
crowd went wild. “Viva Mexico,” “Viva 
la Republics,” “Viva Diaz,” they yelled, 
and the bands struck up the national 
hymn. Simultaneously the entire front 
and mighty towers, 200 feet high, of one 
of the largest catnedrals in the world, 
burst into a blaze of glory, and ■ from 
their lofty stations the fifty bells of the 
cathedral pealed forth the full, deep 
tones of “Santa Maria de Guadalupe,” 


the great bell that is heard only on State 
occasions underlying all the others. This 
bell is nineteen feet high, and exceeded 
in size only by the famous one of Mos¬ 
cow. Then from all' over the city came 
the sound of ringing bells, and for half 
an hour the exultant peal was kept up. 
The whole thing, occurring in less time 
than it has taken to tell it, was intensely 
thrilling. The bells, the illumination 
that formed a picture of almost more 
than earthly beauty against the darkness 
of the night; the harmonious strains of 
the bands; the stirring call of 200 bug¬ 
lers; the cries from thousands of lusty 
throats; the rockets and red lights; the 
stately form of the President standing 
in bold relief against the grim walls of 
the old palace, combined to produce an 
effect which can never be erased from the 
memory of those who witnessed it for 
the first time. The aristocracy were as 
enthusiastic as the masses and stood on 
their chairs, crying “Vive Mexico,” until 
tears ran down their cheeks. Thrills 
ran over the writer from head to foot, 
and it was easy to understand the emo¬ 
tion of natives to the country. 

The “grito” (defined in Spanish dic¬ 
tionaries as “yell, scream, howl”) is prob¬ 
ably the most powerful national cere¬ 
monial in the world in its action on the 
emotions, occurring as it does late at 
night, in the presence of multitudes gath¬ 
ered in the open air, and in a country 
whose government, though nominally re¬ 
publican, is virtually imperialistic, and 
free from widely opposed political par¬ 
ties. The lights covering the facade of 
the cathedral were red, white and green, 
the national colors of Mexico. In the cen¬ 
ter appeared the eagle, snake and cac¬ 
tus, which are imprinted on the coins 
of the country, and all national emblems, 
in accordance with a legend handed down 
from the Aztecs 'to the early settlers in 
the capital city. As the excitement be¬ 
gan to subside, the question of how to 
get home confronted the upper classes, 
who did not propose to join the rabble 
in spending the night in the streets. It 
is no uncommon thing for several people 
to be killed in the crush of independence 
night. We were almost carried by the 
moving throng and recked not whether 
we took the sidewalks or the middle of 
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A Troop of Rurales. 






the streets. Everyone was good-tempered, 
ready to give or take jests. When sober 
men tripped over some obstruction in the 
wild rush, and measured their length in 
the mud (for it had been raining), the 
half-drunken frolickers shouted “Bor- 
racho limpio’'; and the joke was the fact 
that borracho means a drunken man, and 
limpio, clean. All night the revelers 
drove sleep away from the weary in the 
heart of the city, and one might reason¬ 
ably have expected disorderliness to be 
manifest the next day, as the result of 
so much license, but there was no trou¬ 
ble or turmoil whatever. 

A civic ceremony occurred on the morn¬ 
ing of the sixteenth, at the Alameda, a 
beautiful pleasureground of forty acres 
where concerts are given two or three 
times a week, and rich and poor promen¬ 
ade beneath the great trees, or rest 
on the numerous stone benches, while 
the children romp in the broad paths. 
Here, under a canvas, the President stood 
arrayed in full uniform, and wearing all 
hie orders. With him were his Ministers 
and the Mayor of the city. The De¬ 
claration of' Independence was read, a 
commemorative address delivered, and 
the President bestowed medals and deco¬ 
rations on persons who had distinguished 
themselves at different periods of the 
country’s history, by service in time of 
war. Among these were five proud labor¬ 
ing men who had taken part in the storm¬ 
ing of Puebla, April 2,1867. At the other 
end of the social scale were generals and 
colonels, who saluted with drawn swords 
as they received the tribute of honor. 
The President was then driven to the 
national palace, where he reviewed the 
military parade, which is always a fea¬ 
ture of the day. This was a pageant of 
more picturesqueness than is usually 
seen on the American continent. First 
came the Governor of the military acad¬ 
emy at Chapultepec—the West Point of 
Mexico—accompanied by his staff, splen¬ 
didly mounted. They were followed by 
a squad of gendarmes (policemen), the 
cadets of the academy, a battery of im¬ 
proved Mondragon mountain cannon, and 
several divisions of infantry, each bri¬ 
gade headed by its officers, on superb 
horses, and a band. Batteries of ma¬ 
chine guns and heavy artillery, with com¬ 


pact battalions of men, were interspersed 
with more infantry, the division closing 
with an exhibition of the field hospital 
service. Three brigades of cavalry made 
a fine appearance; but the cynosure of all 
eyes was the incomparable company of 
Rurales, three regiments strong.. 

The Rurales are the country police of 
Mexico, and their like does not exist 
in any other country. Their organiza¬ 
tion was a stroke of diplomacy on the 
part of President Diaz. It was in the 
seventies, when the country had been in¬ 
fested for years with banditti, that he 
offered amnesty to all these highway 
robbers who would enlist in his service, 
and guaranteed them a salary larger 
than that received by cavalrymen in any 
other part of the world. They knew 
every nook and corner of the country, 
were fearless, and expert in horseman¬ 
ship and the use of fire arms. The Presi¬ 
dent wisely discerned that such quali¬ 
ties could be of peculiar value to him, if 
rightly directed. The bait tempted them, 
for it was more reliable than their pre¬ 
carious way of gaining a livelihood, and 
offered honor instead of the constant 
danger of imprisonment and death that 
had been their portion. They accepted 
the proposition unanimously, and have 
served the administration so zealously 
and efficiently that brigandage through¬ 
out Mexico is almost entirely a thing of 
the past, and crime in general is much 
less frequent than before. The Rurales 
have permission to deal summarily with 
suspected criminals, and often shoct at 
sight persons whom they think have out¬ 
raged the law. Sometimes they make 
a mistake and kill an innocent man, but 
on the whole the plan has worked for 
the benefit of the country. The pres¬ 
ent members of the Rurales are not all 
ex-bandits. They number 5,000, and the 
organization has become so popular that 
young men of good family await their 
turn to join the ranks. Each man owns 
his horse and its equipments, and the out¬ 
fit is made as expensive and showy as the 
owner’s purse will permit. The every¬ 
day suit is of dark grey, with leather leg¬ 
gings; but on dress parade a suit of soft 
leather is worn, the pantaloons and short 
jacket ornamented with gold and silver 
bullion, and the wide-brimmed felt som- 
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brero heavily corded. The finely moun¬ 
ted men thus attired form the most strik¬ 
ing feature of a procession such as that 
of Independence Day. 

The Mexican army consists of about 
26,000 men, exclusive of generals, colo¬ 
nels, majors, and petty officers. The 
country is under admirable military rule, 
and one can scarcely get out of sight of 
a soldier or a Rurale, while every town 
has its barracks, where reveille and the 
various other military calls are heard 
regularly every day and add to the fas¬ 
cination of the picturesque life for the 
visitor. The President opens Congress 
on the evening of the sixteenth, deliv¬ 
ering a message which reviews all de¬ 
partments of the administration. At the 
time of which I write, he spoke of Mex¬ 
ico’s friendship with the nations of the 


civilized world having grown closer; ot 
her having taken part in the Peace Con¬ 
gress at The Hague; of education, jus¬ 
tice, and municipal affairs; of public 
works, the progress of mining, army mat¬ 
ters, State elections, the financial condi¬ 
tion of the country, and many other 
important questions. This remarkable 
man, born ot a Spanish father and Indian 
mother, poor in his boyhood and obliged 
to work his way through school, has risen 
steadily from one position of responsibil¬ 
ity to another, until he ranks among the 
great rulers and statesmen of the world. 
The country that he governs is making 
rapid progress in all that constitutes a 
powerful and prosperous nation, and is 
worthy of fuller recognition and a more 
comprehensive acquaintance on the part 
of her northern neighbors than is now 
the case. 
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THIS MEXICAN SENORITA 

ABDUCTED BY LOVER AND 

HELD CAPTIVE IN A CAVE 

Tragic Story of a Soathern Beanty Whose Lover Was Crnelly 
Murdered While She Looked On. 

WAS TAKEN AWAY BY THE ONE SHE HAD REJECTED. 

He Was Killed by Her Avenging Brother and She Was Again Stolen by 
Another of Her Discarded Suitors. 


Some strong* win He* come tmm Mexico, Just over the 
border Ilunof the United ritami. hut lids Inst Is a cute 
wbtcl. read* ll-ff a highly colored romance- It tell* of 
tha reecue of a beautiful Mexican girl named Lolita, 
wlio has suffered llic strangest Imprisonment hi the 
history olK>rl captives. 

For nttrly four weeks Lolita was held nipUve In n ■ 
lonely iiintinUIn cave. Once slic hlnmsl talm-d her 
freedom, only to In* snatched back again Into the cave 
with a different Jailer. 

At Inat "lie wii .1 reached innl relitrowl to her home. 
And Imrn the jHilorr* mine in IlniauKn men urn time* 
veling nt the strange adventure* Una Imve lo-fi.lien this 
luiplemglrl. 

The trouble begun on Sepi. 10 Inst, nt the gmml tan- 
rtiinuo hi honor of Mexico's hlrlhilny. From near nml 
fur the niInertgathered to celebrate the ureal fete day. 
Noon* hut it mile livelier pre|vim ilona for It thim 
IajIIu. At the hunt an go In the Ph-r. Die* she ami o 
young Mexican luinied Pedro wnulil make public their 
lietrotiiul. mill Lolita wished to look her loveliest. She 
had chosen Pedro of the three tuiHorn w ho had lieggrd 
her hand, not l» caiurc ho wns wealthy- for her other 
two admirer* had inucho dlnrro-but because he lsa<) 
retdly won tier heart. 

Tliedayot llie fleet* Hie sparkling fleiiorltae and 
liatiilMitne at voder* itnide the pluxn ring with their 
merrlnieDt. Trliimphnnlamong them nil w»u» Pedro, 
who, breathless and exulting. led Lain a through tlie 
grocefiil uinvenienieof ••ellaon," n favorite Me* tern 
dance, (lay, laughing couples wntclieil Ihetn, clnpplng 
approval. At Pedn* whirled through tint crowd wltli 
Ida fair luirtin-rrui nnn reached forwnnl with » knife 
mid caus'd hiut In the back, lie tmd handy touched 
the grwmnl when Oonxalea. a rival unitor, seixnl the 
acreainliig gtrl and drugged her through thu terror- 
airickcii crowd. 

At the crowd surged forward to anve her fttim Gon¬ 
zales, Iltnhtn. n third sailor, run awilily fn.m one 
aide and plunged a knife Into Gone-lies' aide, winimling 
hint. 

Illabln aelxed the liiliiilng girl, swung her Inin lili 
aniMle, mounted Ida home and was off he loro the ex* 
cl led crow d guneed tils pnniose. 

Aaauiiii na the people rroivrrel tlnlr win a resetting 
imrty nl three started In Iml |>iimint. At their head 
rod.- Jann, a brother of llic girl. F.ir almost three 
week* they trailed tip hill nod ih»« u r.ivlin-v litiding 
never a tr.icenf the alnlnrinr nn.l lui'lin. o.. ti.e ineo- 
ly-dxth day of their amrcli lin y sow- n Ihin, hhiel*.rea<l 
of smoke curling np fru-n ..but looked liken wive in 
the inoniilMiM side. At lust they hnd nm .town the 
ubditeiur and Ihn in I'.sing sirl. 

The light to llh r .ie her billed two .lays. The three 
rescuer. Ion ml Jll.i 111 n ready f.,r them. lie l.rul skill* 
lully built aever.il limi'lu.le. of rucks covering the 
ground lielorv the cave, ntid llr.il nt every cluiiKV 
nflered. The rv*ciier. scattered. I ml Inn fasti Ion, tuol 
from lieliinit nny detense that gave them u good shut, 
they sniped aw'av. 

tltahlustlilt two Ilf tlie ine.i liefer*' theen-l <»f the 
xeiUMul d«v. Hut n« he was uioviog nenr the cr.ve'a 
entrance Jiniu saw Ids shadow on |i,i» r**rk and made a 
guess nt Ins jiosi lion i.ml lire!, It na. .s I’lov ;urA \ 
Tin* linllet stiui-k tlie rack to the tell <d Di.ihh.N lieol. 
nod ii flyloghi'ilnnw badly rot Ins loll temple. 

'J In* wound t.l.st so i.roiuvly that Hie hulfcrnxed girl 
wv In it her first clean! ot hope With dilating eyes 
sl.e wulcliyd her cap)or gu<|> tor hrentli. Then she care¬ 
fully crawled In the i-iilmiitv ... Her hrother 

uiisclivse in it, nud ut a call from h-r lie tiiinlea *la>li 
for toe eoirnutv, pun-roue to ini.li l>iut>:» **lt ins 

guard, plot tllln:. tog in Iw.l I.IIII III l::s ne:.k*-I»ll ... 

dltloo. Hilt Dtahlo «u, on II.I- ueti.aud as Joan 
lumped over the hurro-rsa l.nllet « l.itr.d t.v h.s he.id. 

There was an answering quick, s u.rp r-j«*ri. :ii> 
ollivr and another, and when tin- miioI .•cl. nr.*l Inahln 
Blutico was dead. 

Jimu tenderly lift*-*! his ,si*i.-r uu-i lor 

to the s|s*l w here the horses w,-re i,-:)i-i,-I. it «■..* a 
slow, tedious joiiriiry home. 10 l..-r n.. . ihs| ( s*o. 

ditluil. TliOXeCoiid night Jo.o. l* H ... ‘ 'lier-.trop 

tire ftnd went to the spring tor w.iiei \ mao w.,tr::- 
lug him from the hrush M*de M.-aMniy d-*-.t l ..ui„i... 
Jliiin Stoope.1 for wuter. he Mrnck lo-o *>v,-r t'-** lo-a,| 
with a pistol halt. Loll la was mu— m i.iii, m;.. 
saddle. The Itohl Rlehicior li.is t'tie-li*- 7 . ... 
hull dlsappenrcl iiiiuieslinteiy ninr il>- ;.il ..*1 ih- 
day of the fiesta. Dmhh.’s k eife ti.m-t l- * ■■■••: m. ti n 
d‘-ej> One, ami 11 s Anon lie was nMe t>> m w .■ 1 ;- ; 7 
Binned hi pursuit ot Diahlo. Honzties e..rt.— i :i.. t u 
lltick to l*ie name Clive, H* .l til it fuel Is ism'i.|.-r- I j 

licit lie Rod Jllahlo loul nilgllilllty pin mini 1 1 ■ 

Lou together, hut Ihul I) uldo, a* was In* i.. : > 

plu'e.l l.dsA. 

Nett iin.riiing utioihcr r*-*^nl*ig parly ■ g 
trucks o| ll.e p.ifiy iron*- >l|elli Jil.in I. ing » . .( 

helpless hv i||e s|,me: (t n-e ill ■•* .... -. 

hint, while liii* oilier-, ImLom ii.- 1 ;.i- 7 ihV tr.,<*ks. r 


miff had n great (ulviinhige, and, moreover, hud hastily 
pp js.red inioself against utt-ck. He had run n low 
hrUs||W , OA<l tunnel fn»ui the c,v** to i\ r>iitich ol logs 
Home filly yards awny. From these logs he had planoe.1 
to steal to tliff rv*t*r of any besieging loree and no pick 
them oft with his rtfle. 

flat his plan miscarried. At hLs flrst shot one of the 
rescuing |wrty lmppene.1 to tie loo .lug behind, and a.w 
Uieamokff ot Goiizulps* rifle. lie guessed the truth, 
nud two mlnuiKs* Inter the abductor tvuscaught in Ids 
own trap, ami the trailers wen- Maiidliig over his dead 
body. 

Tnere tvus weeping w-nd walling, mid "Te Deums” 
of Joy In tl.e nelghlHirlMHid of the Dolor* s mine when 
the weary little bund ot rescuer. ro*le t;i nt nightfall. 
Jiuui bud almost recovered from ilia blow, but lilssls- 



Rnlshcd Vocalist of tbe Tub of Ruaacll and Richards now 
European Sensational Burlesquer*. 


Tuur with the 


ter. la*11 In, was still grief dxxe*l l*y the trngclivs Hint 1 
It **l rome so ttock and List. 

They t-.ifrie«l her to the Imt*-fl**«er*c**v.*re.l h;«rn*inl:i 
..’herehut a few short ».«*♦• * *»*r<• r.- >h<> l*;**l l-Mitied ' 

down from the tnytiiiiinl grating of thewimlov at [ 
Pedro atandiog in tin- gur*l*-u below. 

l>*llta>iiysM><* Ii.is ilooff with tlie phstsures oml gave- I 
It** «*f life. Her thro** weeks’ imprisonment In the 
Cave will never be h.,.n,sl tiooi her lui.al. Tii- re an* 
no convents in **ral«*- w**nl<t take the veil. In¬ 

stead she wilt d***i tin* gr.*y ~.i»h of u nurse, ■■ml late 
mid early watch >*y the I ns I,Me ol the suit* .en poor. In 
ftsaaugiug tin* 811 fieri tigs of oilier* L *tit., Im|*es in forget 
her own grief. 
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A Mexican Romance of Troublous Times. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


CHAPTER I. ' 

THE MESTIZO AMD THE GUERRILLA. 





A 


N Mexico, the 
summer of 1822 
iiad opened ’ its 
store of warm 
sunshine. Tor 
long years the 
home of the Cre* 
ole and Chapct- 
onehad been rent 
and torn by civil 
wars and petty 
troubles. The 
yoke of the Span¬ 
ish monarch had 
been thrown off. 
out me liberty which the people had looked for 
came not to bless them. Augustin Iturbidc 
was now tho emperor. He had at first only 
been president, but his ambition aimed at some¬ 
thing higher, and having gained the voice of a 
vitiated, licentious soldiery upon his side, he 
stepped upon the necks of the people, and 
placed the imperial diadem upon his brow. His 
sway over the nation had become absolute, and 
the oppressed subjects found that they had gain¬ 
ed nothing by their change of rulegj; but, on 
the contrary, that they had rather lost. 

But Iturbide’s throne stood on the brink of a 
precipice. A few short months had lie worn the 
imperial robes, and he found that they sat not so 
easily upon his shoulders as he hud fondly hoped. 
There were noble spirits still left in Mexico, and 
the standard of revolt was not long in showing 
itself. The people, used to strife and change, 
gladly joined with the few bold patriots who be¬ 
gan to whisper of new strife, and ere the half of 
a year had rolled over his imperial head, Itur- 
bide knew that his throne was trembling. Yet 
he grew no better. He still ground his heel 
upon the necks of all those who came within 
Ins reach, and to his officers and abettors he gave 
the most disgraceful license. The prison doors 

- w»»uu.i.v crcttKing upon tfteir hinges, 

and some of Mexico’s best friends were chained 
within the damp dungeons. Augustin I. was 
striving to crush the power that opposed him, 
for he would keep the bauble he had gained. 

It was early in the afternoon of a warm, 
pleasant summer’s day that a horse stood upon 
the edge of one of those broad tables of land 
thut are stretched out among the mountains of 
Vera Cruz. The horse was a powerful animal, 
of a gray color, and upon his back he bore a 
rider. This rider was a man who could not 
have been far from forty years of age, and his 
complexion and the form of his features, indi¬ 
cated him to be of the Mestizo blood. He was 
tad and athletic, and though not massive in his 
build, yet an observer could have seen that 
where his garments fitted tightly the flesh was 
hard and muscular. Especially could this be 
seen in his arms and legs, and* then his shoul¬ 
ders were very thick, even to a slight humping 
of the back. . This hump was by no means a de¬ 
formity, for its very shape plainly indicated that 
it was necessary for the containing of the sur¬ 
plus muscle which lay about the breast and 
shoulders. Then the hands, which were unusu- 
ally large, looked hard and iron-like. His dress 
was of costly fabric, but very plain—his jacket 
and trowsers being of green silk velvet, without 
any other trimming than a narrow tape of gold 
which adorned the outside i,cam of the latter. 
Upon his head be wore a broad sombrero, and 
by his side he carried a long, heavy sword. 

Ijpon first sight our new acquaintance was bv 
no means prepossessing, for his features were 
cold and angular, and then the long, curling 
moustache helped to give an almost sinister ex¬ 
pansion to his face. But upon closer examina¬ 
tion he might uppear differently—for he betrayed 
a certain calm, dignified bearing that could not 
have belonged to a dishonest man. 

Tiie Mestizo had stopped his horse at a point 
where the table abruptly terminated, and where 
quite a steep slope swept away down to a thick 
wood of stout oaks. A wide horse-path led up 
Vthrougii tliis wood, and up that path two horse¬ 


men were coming. The foremost one was su¬ 
perbly dressed, and the nature of his uniform be¬ 
tokened him to be a colonel of the imperial 
staff. He was a stout, well-made man, about 
forty years of age, but, despite his gaudy dress 
and his martial bearing, he had an aspect at 
once repulsive and forbidding. His face was 
dark, his nose thick and large, his lips curling 
and sarcastic, his eyes deep-set and restless, and 
his brow low and contracted. Yet he rode with 
a confident, important air, and his cloak, heavily 
fringed with gold lace, was thrown carelessly up 
over his shoulders, leaving his arms and the 
lower part of his body free. 

The second horseman was only a common 
soldier, and followed his leader in the capacity 
of an humble servant. Yet he seemed to be a 
shrewd fellow, with plenty of wit and daring, 
unencumbered by troublesome ideas of truth 
and morality. In fact, both master and man 
might safely be placed in the last category, if 
one might judge from their looks. 

It was evidently for these people that the Mes¬ 
tizo had stopped, for he watched them narrowly 
as they ascended the hill-side, and he even 
swung his heavy sword dear of the saddle trap¬ 
pings so that he might grasp it a-adily in case of 
need. 

" Saint Jago I” exclaimed the first horseman, 
as he stopped his panting steed upon the edge of 
the table land, “ this is a long hill, and hard to 
climb." 

" Yes," s, ud the Mestizo, to whom the remark 
seemed to have been made, “the way is hard, 
for the path winds around many rocks and ra¬ 
vines." 

“In faith it does," returned the first speaker. 
“It is nothing but wind, wind, wind,—first over 
a rock—then around a rock—then through a ra¬ 
vine—and then around one, and then up a crag 
that fairly crumbles beneath the hoof. Why 
should a sensible man live up in such a place?" 

“ Because it is so beautiful when once vou’re 
up, I suppose," said the Mestizo. 

” v ery iifteiy. ' i is a goodly country up here 
—cool and pleasant, and luxuriant, too.” 

The officer looked about upon the surround¬ 
ing landscape as he spoke, and having viewed 
the scenery, he turned again to the Mestizo. 

“ Do you live about here ?" he asked. 

“ Yes." 

“ And know you where Don Miguel Truxillo 
lives ?" 

“ Yes," replied the Mestizo, pointing off to 
the westward with his finger, “ that is his dwell¬ 
ing. Ton can just see the broad piazza through 
the trees." 

[see engraving.] 


countenance, and dressed in a garb such as was 
worn by the patriot guerrillas of the times. He 
must have seen half a centuty of life, at leas t, 
for his hair was streaked with silver, and the 
hand of time had traced long farrows upon his 
brow. Yet he was straight and firm in his car¬ 
riage, and he held his saddle like one who was 
used to it. As he drew near, the Mestizo re¬ 
garded him with deep interest, and it was plain 
enough to be seen that he experienced a sort of 
strange awe as he gained a full view of the fea¬ 
tures of the coming horseman. 

“Ah, Aldamar," said the new-comer, as he 
stopped his horse, “you seem to be standing 
watch here. Has any one passed you?" 

“Yes," returned the Mestizo. “Those two 
men passed. You can see them yet if you look 
sharp." 

He pointed toward the spot where the two 
horsemen were just disappearing among the 
shrubbery, and the guerrilla looked that way. 

“ Yes, yes—I see them,” he said, while his 
dark eye flashed. “ They passed me on the 
plain, and I thought their steps were bent this 
way. Do yon know them V* 

“ No ; but I do not like their looks." 

“ And you will like ftem less if ever you be¬ 
come acquainted with them.” 

“ Then you know them ?” 

“ Yes ; 1 know the master, and of course the 
servant is of the same stamp, though perhaps on 
a smaller scale. I think you are faithfal to the 
interests of Don Miguel.” 

“I am," replied the Mestizo, with a firm, 
compact utterance. 


looking after, and I wish that you would sc 
watch his movements that yon can report them 
to me if I should desire to know them.” 

The Mestizo promised obedience, and the 
guerrilla was ubont to turn away when die other 
detained him. 

“ You must excuse me," said Aldamar, with 
some hesitation in his manner; “but there is 
one question I wish to ask yon. You are a 
neighbor, and we meet often, and yet I do not 
know your name.” 

The guerrilla smiled, but was silent. 

“ Would you have any objections to giving 
me the information ?" continued the Mestizo. 

“ O, not in the least. You may call me Bo- 
quilla; and if others ask yon concerning me, 

| you may tell them the same.” 

Aldamar looked sharply into his compan¬ 
ion’s face, and if he doubted the reality of the> 
name he had heard, he did not say so. Of one 
thing he was assured—the guerrilla was a man 
who could mean no wrong, and in whom there 
could be no danger in placing the fallcst confi¬ 
dence ; bat yet Aldamar was not satisfied. 

“Is there anything else you would ask?" re¬ 
sumed the guerrilla, seeming to notice the Mes¬ 
tizo's inquisitive look. 

“No,” replied Aldamar; “nothing that I 
have any business to ask; only there are some 
people who have asked me who and what you 
were.” 

“And what did you tell them V* | 

“ That I knew nothing about you." j 

“ Then I hope you will make the same an¬ 
swer when the same question is asked vou strain. I 
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The officer looked in the direction pointed 
out, and a look of satisfaction came over his 
features as he saw how near he was to the place. 
But the Mestizo regarded him with a keen, scru¬ 
tinizing look, and it was evident that his thoughts 
were not of the most pleasing character. 

“ Do you know anything of Truxillo’s fam¬ 
ily ?” asked the officer, throwing his cloak back 
from his shoulders, and thereby exposing the 
insignia of a cavalry colonel. 

“ Something," was the Mestizo’s reply. 

“I think there is a fair senorita lives beneath 
his roof?" 

“His grandchild lives with him." 

“Ah—yes—it is she I mean. Think you I 
shall find Don Miguel at home ?" 

“ Yes, I think you will.” 

“ Then come along, Pedro,” said the colonel, 
turning to his servant. “ The distance is but 
short, and we’ll soon find the wherewith to wet 
our dry lips and fill our empty stomachs.” 

Thus speaking, the colonel spurred up his 
beast, and his man followed his example. The 
Mestizo watched them as they departed, and he 
shook his head with a dubious expression as he„ 
saw them galloping off towards the nobleman’s 
dwelling; but he did not gaze long, for his at¬ 
tention was soon attracted to another quarter. 
Another horseman was coming up the hill, but 
he was totally unlike his predecessors, both in 
dress and personal appearance. He was a pow¬ 
erfully built man, of a noble, generous, frank 


“ So I had thought,” resumed the guerrilla; 
“and I think you may now lun'e a chance to 
show your love. That man is Don Juan Callcja, 
and he is one of Iturbide’s basest tools. Did 
you never hear of him ?" 

“Ay, I have heard the name,” answered Al¬ 
damar, “ and I fancied it was he as soon as he 
asked me the way to Don Miguel’s house.” 

“ Then let me advise you to watch him most 
narrowly. It may be possible that he means no 
harm, but I know that he is incapable of mean¬ 
ing anything good. If you love your old mas¬ 
ter be sure that Callcja does not escape your no¬ 
tice while he is about the premises; and yon hud 
better keep a watch, too, upon that servant of 
his, for I fancy his fingers are as light as his 
conscience is dull and easy. Just keep your 
eyes open, and Truxillo may have renewed oc¬ 
casion to bless you." 

“I will do so," returned Aldamar, in a low, 
meditative tone; and as lie spoke he regarded 
his interlocutor with a keen, inquisitive glance. 

“ Have yon any idea what the fellow is after ?" 
the guerrilla asked, after a short silence. 

“ Yes ; I have my thoughts on the subject." 

“ Will you tell them to me 1 

“ Certainly. I think he is after the lailv Isa- I 
bel." 

“Aha!” uttered the questioner, with a pro¬ 
longed emphasis; “that’s the game, is it? I 
have seen a young senorita in Don Miguel’s 
garden—a girl as beautiful as the blushing roses 
that grew about her. It is she, is it?" 

“ Yes.” 

“ And is she rich ?" 

“ Yes—very rich. She holds more than half 
a million of dollars in her own right." 

“ Then you may rest assured that he will need 


These are troublous times in Mexico, and he 
only is safe who is either dishonest or unknown. 
No offence, I trust." 

“0, not at all," said the Mestizo. 

“ We may meet again ere tong, and in the 
meantime be sure that you keep an eye open 
upon the movements of Don Juan Callcja and 
j his man.” 

! As Boquilla thus spoke he turned his horse's 
- head and started off towards the neighboring 
j mountain. Aldamar watched him until he was 
i out of sight, and then he turned his own horse 
! towards the dwelling of Don Miguel, and as he 
' rode slowly on towards home, he meditated 
upon what he had heard, and resolved to follow 
; the instructions he had received. 

CHAPTER II. 

ISA It EL. | 

situated upon the brow of a gentle hill that 
arose from the wide table land was the dwelling 
of Don Miguel Truxillo. It was a magnificent 
spot for a comfortable borne, and the extensive 
range of buildings was worthy of the place. 
Through the open spaces between the great 
trees in front of the buildings could be seen the 
wide plains of Vera Cruz, and away off in the 
distance, where the sky seemed to rest upon the 
edge of the earth, could he seen by the strong 
eye, in a clear day, the blue line of the great 
gulf. AH that wealth could procure towards 
luxurious ease and comfort was manifest about 
the place, ami the most excellent judgment, too, 
was displayed in the order and arrangement of 
things upon the premises. 

Don Miguel was a Creole noble, and one of 
the wealthiest men in tho country. He was well 


advanced ia years, for lie had counted more than 
three-score winters since his natal ho nr, and 
though he yet enjoyed the best of health, yet he 
was not so vigorous as some men are at that 
age. His hair was white, and his brow was 
deeply furrowed, yet his eyes were bright, and 
his mind was clear and sound. Strange as it 
may appear, he had managed to get along ia 
life without being seriously disturbed by the nu¬ 
merous revolutions, that had been going on 
about him. Though his sympathies were with 
the Republicans, yet he never became a parti- 
zan. He was naturally timid, and to save him¬ 
self from trouble he hau paid liberal tithes to 
whatever party or person happened to be in 
power. In his soul he hated Augustin Iturbide, 
but he had not the courage to make it known, 
so he paid his tax, and acknowledged Irurbido 
as the rightful emperor. From this we may-: 
see something of his natural disposition and 
character. Strictly honest, upright, truthful 
and affectionate, but with a timidity that some¬ 
times almost unmanned him. 

The old noble received Don Juan Callcja 
with the most flattering respect, and spent the 
remainder of the day and a part of the evening 
with him. Their business seemed to be of. im¬ 
portance, and it must have been something 
somewhat startling, too, for Don Miguel might * 
have been observed several times to even ven¬ 
ture so far as to expostulate with the fire-eating 
colonel. 

It was well into the night when Calleja retir¬ 
ed, and Don Miguel was left alone in his study, 
for here it was that the old man snent most of 
his time when indoors, 
and he had everything 
* fitted up to suit his exact 

ysishes.,-^JIere,.. amid his 
books and papers, he sat, 
leaning forward in his 
chair, with his elbows 
upon the edge of the ta¬ 
ble, and Ins brow resting 
upon the palms of his 
hands. He had been sit¬ 
ting thus some ten or fif¬ 
teen minutes, when he 
was aroused by the en¬ 
trance of some one, and 
he started up. It was a 
girl who had disturbed 
the old man's medica¬ 
tions—a dark-eyed, beau¬ 
tiful maiden, who had 
seen some nineteen years 
of life. She was of me¬ 
dium stature, with a com¬ 
plexion somewhat light¬ 
er than the majority of 
her country-women, and 
as lovely as the angel 
which Hope sometimes 
paints for us. Every line 
of her features may not 
have been faultless in 
their symmetry, but it 
was an inward beauty 
which shone with the 
most effulgence. She was 
one of those persons who 
grow more beautiful and lovely as we become 
acquainted with them—full of excellent points 
which are to be known and appreciated ere all 
the beauty is apparent. 

Such was Isabel Truxillo. She was the only 
child of Don Miguel’s only son. Her father 
had been killed twelve years before while fight¬ 
ing against the royalists, under the lead of Hi- 
; dalgo, and since that time she had found a home 
i with her kind old grandfather. Her mother she 
( lost when she was only an infant, so that her 
j grand father was now the only near relative 
I whom she had living. She was wealthy—very 
| wealthy—for, independent of her grandsire’s 
1 property, her father,had left her the undisputed 
| heir to more than half a million of dollars. 

“ Ah Toillu.1 • lira THH nn un !■>..» nu -J»» 

uttered Don Miguel, as he noticed the maiden. 

“ Yes,” she replied, approaching her graml- 
K sire, and leaning over his chair. 14 1 did not 
feci like sleep until I hud seen you.” 

“ You might have seen me in the morning, 
my child,” said the old man, apparently very 
uneasy. 

“ O, I could not wait until morning. I could 
not sleep until I had seen you." 

Don Miguel looked up into the maiden’s face, 
but he did not speak; and in a moment more, 

Isabel resumed. 

“ I wished to ask you nhout the man who has 
been to see you this afternoon." 

" He is here now, mv child." 

“ I know it, and for that reason was I the 
more particular to see you this evening. Now 
tell me what that man is doing here." 

“ He has come on very important business," 
replied Don Miguel, with some hesitation. 

“I know that," said Isabel, moving around 


7?. 
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and raking a chair by the side of her grandfa¬ 
ther. “I know that his busines^ must be im¬ 
portant.” 

“ So it is, my chifd, and when it is concluded 
you shall know all about it." 

“ Ah, but I would know now, for I think that 
it is business which concerns me. Is it not 
so?” 

“Yes, Isabel,—it is," the old man replied, 
with an effort. 

"Then of coarse I should, understand it. 
That man is Don Juan Calleja, is he not ?" 

" Yes." 

“ And has he not come here to demand my 
hand in marriage V* 

The old man started, and moved uneasily in 
his chair. 


by both, and nothing can be more binding." 

“But I made no oath," whispered Isabel, 
mechanically. 

“ No; but your father did, and he was your 
legal representative." 

“ And I have not known of this before." 

“ I have not mentioned it, my child, because I 
had hoped that Don Juan would never come to 
claim you. lie has been engaged in all the civil 
broils that have occurred, and part of the time 
he has been a fugitive, hidden from the viceroys 
among the rough passes of the Cordilleras. I 
have hoped that some chance bullet or lance 
would find his life; but I have hoped in vain. 
He has joined with Iturbide, and he is now one 
of that tyrant’s firmest supporters. He has 
reached a position of power and influence, and 


“Answer me,” the maiden continued. “If now he has come for his wife/ 


you love me, answer rae truly, and without hesi¬ 
tation. Has not Calleja come to demand my 
hand?" 

“He has, my child." 

“And have you hesitated in yonr answer?” 
Don Miguel passed his arm around the fair 
girl’s waist, and drew her upon his bosom. He 
was deeply affected, and he trembled violently. 

“ My sweet child," he said, in a low, tremu¬ 
lous tone, “I had but one answer to make. 
Don Juan has come to claim your hand, and 
from me he demands it." 

" An d you of course told him that he could 
not have it," uttered Isabel, keeping up her con¬ 
fidence with a strong effort. 

“Ah, my dear child, I could tell him no such 
thing. It lays not in my power to refuse him 
the boon. I wish it did." 

“Not in your power !” repeated Isabel, hold¬ 
ing her breath with fear. “ Not in your power 1" 
she said again, gazing imploringly up into her 
grand sire’s face. “ O, you do not mean so!" 

“Alas! sweet one, it is even so. I cannot 
refuse him!" 

Isabel started to her feet, and placed her hands 
upon the old man’s shoulders. She remembered 
away back in the dim and dusky past, a scene 
that was not wholly worn from her mind,—it 
was a scene where there were the fluttering of 
priestly robes, and the glittering of golden taper 
sticks and images. Her father was there, and 
so there was a dark form of whom she was re¬ 
minded by Juan Calleja. She remembered that 
that dark face was turned upon .her then, and 
that she received a kiss upon her childish brow. 
She called it all back to her mind as she stood 
there with her hands upon her grandsire’s shoul- 
- ders; but it seemed a wild, fanciful scene, and 
she shuddered lest the worst she could imagine 
should be real. 

“Alas! my sweet child," resumed the old 
man, “ I fear your fate is fixed!” 

“ But tell me of it," uttered Isabel, striving 
to appear calm. “ Let me know how the mat¬ 
ter stands. Do not deceive me, for I would 
know all, even though the end were death 
itself!" 

“Do you not know what transpired some 
twelve years ago?" asked Don Miguel, speaking 
more calmly. 

“I have a dim recollection of a strange, dark 
scene," returned the maiden, with a cold shud¬ 
der. “ It was in a church—for I remember the 
great dark aisles, and the glittering'altar, and 
the robed priest; but I cannot call fully to mind 
all Its purport. Tell me." 

“ I am glad you recollect even so much as 
that," said Truxillo, “ for the rest will be easier 
to tell. You remember of course that your fa¬ 
ther was one of Hidalgo’s firmest supporters. 
Don Juan Calleja was also with him in the Re¬ 
publican cause. He was a major in your fa¬ 
ther’s division. At the taking.of Guanaxuato, 
your father was wounded and taken prisoner, 
and the royal governor of the city, Riano, had 
led him out to be shot, when Calleja came up 
with a company of his men and saved him. 
Calleja did* this solely for the reward wfifich he 
hoped to gain, as he afterwards confessed ; but 
your father supposed it to be a deed of pure 
friendship, else he never would have done what 
he afterwards did. He would have rewarded 
the saviour of Ins life in money, but he would 
have done nothing more. As it was, he looked 
upon Calleja as a noble friend, and he gave into his 
hands his dearest earthly treasure. You were at 
that time only seven years of age, and yet your 
father resolved that you should become Callcja’s 
wife. The major was pleased with this, for it 
secured to him all yonr parent’s wealth, and as 
you even then gave promise of being a beautiful 
woman, it gave him the prospect of a lovely 
young wife. 

" But there was one difficulty, and this Don 
Juan pointed out. If Isabel Truxillo should ! 
chance to die before arriving at the age of ma¬ 
turity, he would lose the wealth that was prom¬ 
ised him. Your father resolved even to obviate 
that difficulty. He was impulsive and generous, 
and he did not stop to consider the magnitude 
of the deed he was about to do. He felt him¬ 
self to be under the deepest obligations to Don 
Juan, and he also believed that man to be all 
that was pure and good. He might have known 
better if he had only taken time to consider; 
but he did no such thing; he allowed his first 
super-generous impulse to govern him, and you 
were sent for. In the cathedral of Guanaxuato : 
you were pledged to Don Juan by the solemn 
rites of the church. You were so pledged that 
he became the sole master of your property on 
your father’s death. This was all done and re¬ 
corded in the archives of the church, and I 
know not what power, save death, can undo 
what was then done !" 

Isahel Truxillo sat back in her chair, and : 
buried her face in her hands. She did not weep, 
but seemed rather to be stunned by what she 
had heard. I; produced for the time a sort of 
deadening influence, and her energies were-all 
hushed. But at length she gazed up into her 
grandsire’s face, and in a tone very low, but per¬ 
fectly calm, she asked: 

“ Am I, then, Don Juan Calleja’s wife ?” 

“ Not exactly his wife, but vet bound to him 
as such. By the laws under which the contract 
was made you are his affianced bride, and the 
contract can only be broken by the mutual con- 
\ sent of both parties. It was a 6acrcd oath, made 


" And so you think he wilt take me if I ob¬ 
ject ?" 

“ Yes. I knew what would be your wish, for 
I knew the nature of the man, and I asked him 
to leave you free ; but he will not do it." 

“ If my fortune is his, let him take it. Per¬ 
haps he will take the money, and let me go." 

“ No, n% Isabel," said the old man, with a 
sad shake of the head, “ I asked him to do that, 
but he will not consent to it. It is the wife he 
wants." 

“And my father has left me to such a fate! 
But 0, there must be some means of escape! 
The same laws may not be in force now, since 
the government has changed." 

“Ah, mv child, that is an ecclesiastical law, 
and has not been changed; and then at this 
present time Don Juan has the emperor on his 
side.” 

“And Calleja will sec me on the morrow?" 

“ Yes." 

Isabel Truxillo arose from her chair, and 
walked slowly towards the door. Once she 
turned and looked towards her grandfather. 
The rays of the great hanging lamp shone full 
upon her face, and the old man started as he 
saw how strangely she looked. She seemed 
more like some statue of alabaster, clothed in 
silken robes, than she did like a human being. 
Her large dark eyes looked deep and lustrous, 
but yet there was a strangeness about them that 
almost struck the beholder with awe. Her 
hands were folded upon her bosom, and her long 
dark curls swept back upon her white shoulders 
in a wild, unconfined mass. She ga 2 ed for a 
moment upo* the aged man, but she did not 
speak. Once her lips opened, but they were 
silently closed again, and then she turned and 
left the room. 

The maiden sought her own chamber, and 
having knelt before the small golden crucifix 
that stood upon a marble pedestal in one corner 
of the room, she prayed to God and the holy 
mother for,counsel and assistance. No tears 
had yet been shed, nor had she groaned or mur¬ 
mured over her fate. She was by nature a calm, 
bold girl, with a heart as strong and brave as it 
was true and faithful. She knew that she was 
bound by earthly laws to a hard, cruel fate, and 
now that she had reflected calmly upon it, she 
knew that it would require some powerful exer¬ 
tion to throw off the yoke. There was only one 
source of hope beside—she had not yet spoken 
with Don Juan. Perhaps she could persuade 
him to give her up. Her young heart’s hopes 
were not yet all gone—it did not seem possible 
that she was to be so utterly crushed—and she 
allowed herself to hold the torch of hope still 
before her. She was capable of strong resolu¬ 
tion in time of need. 


CHAPTER IH. 

CLOUDS. 

Ox the morning following the interview be¬ 
tween Don Miguel and his grandchild, the latter 
arose early and walked out into the wide garden 
back of the buildings, and by her side walked 
her maid—a young Creole, named Inez. The 
latter was a bright-eyed, small girl, not more 
than seventeen years of age, and in her counte¬ 
nance she betrayed a vast deal of shrewdness 
and ready wit. She was most ardently attached 
to her fair mistress, and she would have even 
laid down life itself in her behalf. She had 
learned why the dark-looking officer had come 
to the dwelling of Don Miguel, but she had as 
yet offered no opinion upon the subject. 

There was one thing in the situation of Isabel 
which her grandfather did not know of—it was 
something which the maiden had never whisper¬ 
ed to any one, but yet which Inez knew. She 
had learned it through her own quickness of ob¬ 
servation, and she was now thinking of it. 

“ Isabel," she said, looking up into the pale 
face of her mistress, and speaking almost in a 
whisper, “ docs Francisco know anything of 
Cal lej a’s claim ?” 

“ Francisco!" uttered the maiden, starting 
suddenly, and blushing till the rich blood mount¬ 
ed to her very temples. 

“Ay," returned Inez, without seemingto no¬ 
tice her jnistress’s manner. “Docs he know 
anything of this strange claim which Calleja has 
upon your hand ?" 

“And what if he did?” asked Isabel, trem¬ 
bling violently, and dropping her eyes. 

“ ^Vhv," said the girl, looking at first a little j 
surprised, but instantly showing a gleam of in¬ 
telligence, “you know how deeply interested he 
must be in this thing." 

“ Interested !—Ac interested !" 

“ Yes. Francisco Moreno, I mean." 

Isabel raised her eyes to her companion’s face, 
and after a few moments of thoughtful silence, 
she said : 

“ What do you mean, Inez ?" 

“Ah, my dear lady," replied the girl, shaking 
her iicad slowly and expressively, “ I am not 
blind. I know that Francisco loves you even as 
he loves his own soul, and if you do not love 
him in return, then I have judged you most 
falsely. But I know that I am not mistaken. 
You do love the voting man." 

Isabel’s eves again drooped, and she trembled j 
more than before. Then she stopped in her 


for now her heart was touched where all its greatest sufferer. You are even now’, to all in¬ 
stores of hopes were laid. tents and purposes, my wife, and you must be 

“Inez," she murmured, “you have guessed aware of what will be your situation when your 
the truth; but mention it not. Francisco knows husband knows that he possesses not your whole 

nothing of it. O, how shall I tell him the terri- heart; but perhaps this will wear off. "Who is 

: blc truth ?" , it that has gained your love ?" 

“Yon have not seen Don Juan yet,” suggest- This was a question which Isabel had been 
cd the girl. expecting, and she was prepared to answer it. 

“ True; but I fear he will not bend." “You would not know him if I was to tell 

“ Then tell it all to Francisco, and seek his you his name." 

aid," continued Inez, with a tone and look of “ 0, perhaps I should. What is it ?" 

assurance. “ Perhaps you may find help in him. “ Scnor, perhaps he can be nothing more to 

He is—■" me now, and if I must learn to forget him, I 

The girl's remark was cut short by the ap- must commence now by not mentioning his 
pcarancc of a servant, who announced to Isabel name." 

that she was -wanted in the house. “ Then you refuse to tell it to me ?" 

“ Remember,” whispered Inez, as her mistress “ I did not think you would press it upon 

turned away to obey the summons, “ you have me." 

friends." Calleja bit his fingers with anger and vexation, 

Isabel smiled a faint return of gratitude, and for he could read human character well enough 

then moved towards the house. In the hall she to see that the maiden was not to he forced or 

found her grandfather, where lie was pacing up urged into divulging a secret that she wished to 

and down with uneasy, nervous strides. He keep, so be resolved to let that part of the sub¬ 
took the maiden by the hand as she entered his ject drop for the present, hoping that at some 


presence, and in a low, encouraging tone, he 
said: 

“ My dear child, Don Juan Calleja wishes to 
see you. He seems to be cheerful this morning, 
and I hope you will find him really a better 
man than we have been led to believe him. Re¬ 
member, too, that it is your father’s wish, and 
let this strengthen you." 

“ One question before I see him," murmured 
the fair girl, in a sort of choking tone. “ Docs 
Don Juan mean to take me with him now ?" 


future time he might learn all that he wished to 
know. 

“ Well," he said, with ill-concealcd chagrin, 
“you may keep his name to yourself if you 
choose, bat I shall trust to your honor that you 
will not see him again, for you must be aware 
of the impropriety of such a course. I have 
come here now to prepare the way for our nup¬ 
tials, and as soon as practicable I wish them to 
take place." 

“Don Juan Calleja,” spoke Isabel, summon- 


He only has come to assure himself mg all her fortitude, “ when my old grandfather 


I that the boon is his." 

“ Then he will go a-way and leave me here 
yet a while longer." 

“ Yes—so he proposes." 

Isabel seemed much relieved, and having re¬ 
ceived a kiss from her aged guardian she turned 
towards the door that led to the principal draw¬ 
ing-room. The old man led the way, and in a 
moment more the maiden found herself in Don 
Juan’s presence. Truxillo introduced her, and 
then withdrew. 

For a short time, Isabel remained standing 
there in the centre of the floor. She dared not 
raise her eyes,—or she did not raise them,—for 
a whirl of wild, overpowering emotions were 
possessing her. She knew’ that she was in the 
presence of the man who had so suddenly come 
across her life-path, but she could not yet sum¬ 
mon the resolution to look him in the face. At 
length she heard a light, cautious footfall—it ap¬ 
proached her—there was d warm breath upon 
her cheek, and when she began to shudder a 
hand was laid upon her arm, and her name was 
pronounced. It was a low voice that spoke, but 
it sounded harsh and constrained. She raised 
her eyes, and found the gaze of Don Juan fixed 
upon her. It was with the utmost exercise of 
her self-control that she refrained from crying 
out when she thus beheld the face of her com¬ 
panion. It was so coarse—so dark—so sinister 
in its expression—it was so cold of heart, and 
yet so glaring of passion. Those, curling lips, 
that thiek nose, those deep-set gleaming eyes, 
that low', overhanging brow,—they all spoke 
plainly of the man. Isabel shuddered, and 
while she shuddered, she sank into a seat. 

“Fair senorita,”’ commenced Don Juan, so 
struck with the marvellous beauty of the maid¬ 
en that he had not noticed her’peculiar manner, 

“ I suppose your grandsire has told you of my 
coming, and why I have come." 

“ Yes, senor,” she replied, 

“And from what he has told me I am led to 
judge that you were not fully acquainted with 
all the circumstances of our peculiar union/’ 

“ No, senor—indeed I was not," uttered Isa¬ 
bel, with considerable decision. 

“Bat you must have remembered something 
of it—did you not?" 

“ Yes; 1 had a faint recollection of the scene, 
but I had lost its import/’ 

“Your grandfather should have kept you in 
mind of it. In that respect he has been most 
negligent. But perhaps it matters not now, for 
he assures me that you have not fixed your af¬ 
fections upon any one else." 

Isabel turned pale at these words, and the 
tremor that shook her frame wms so apparent 
that Don Juan noticed it, and a quick flush— 
a dark, cloudy emotion—passed over his fea¬ 
tures. 

“ Did he not speak to me the truth ?’’ he ask¬ 
ed, in a hoarse, terrible whisper. 

Poor Isabel!—she knew not how to answer. 
She did not even wish to speak falsehood to the 
man before her, and vet for the moment she 
feared to speak the truth. The thought that she 
might bring down some vengeance upon the 
head of her old grandparent, should she confess 
the truth, at first withheld her, for she knew that 
Calleja was capable of dark doings—she could 
read it in every lineament of his features. But 
then, again, perhaps if she were to confess all, 
the dark man might release her. He might not 
want a wife whose strongest love was elsewhere 
centered. 

“ Did Don Miguel sjiccdc to me the truth ?'* asked 
Calleja a second time. 

“ He spoke what he believed to be the truth," 
returned Isabel, starting at the terrible force of 
the man’s voice. 

“Ah! and are there scenes behind the curtain 
which he knows not of ? Speak plainly, lady, 
for I must know all.” 

For the moment, Isabel felt like resenting the 
cool freedom of her companion—the peremptory 1 
manner of his speech cut her to the soul, and 
her proud spirit rehelled; but she had judgment 
as well as courage and pride, and she knew that 
her own good demanded that she should he 
subordinate for the present. 

“ I have no desire to deceive you, senor," she 
said, “ for I have done nothing that I deemed 
out of the way, or that I could have well avoid¬ 
ed, and I must tell you plainly that if I ever be¬ 
come your wife it will be without a heart to give 
you." 

Don Juan started up from his chair; but he 
sat quietly back again, and while a dark smile 1 


walk and laid her head upon her companion’s j sat quietly hack again, and while a dark smile 

shoulder, and the warm tears rolled down her j worked upon his features, he said : 

cheeks. They were the first tears she had shed, 1 “ I am sorry for that; but you will be the 


told me last night of the object of your visit, I 
could hardly credit the evidence of my own 
senses; but I soon realized the full force of the 
event. Yet I had one hope left of future happi¬ 
ness. With regard to yourself, personally, I 
know comparatively nothing. You might make 
for me one of the best of husbands;, but you 
know that the heart’s affections arc not often 
at our own disposal—they cannot be bestowed 
where we will. I may respect you as a man, 
but I could not love you as a husband. I had 
entertained the hope, under these considerations, 
that you would release me from, the bond by 
which I am bound." 

“ 1 ou need not burden your mind with any 
such thoughts," replied the colonel, with a bitter 
tone. “You need not ever hint at the idea 
again, for I have no thoughts of giving you up. 
It needs but a very simple ceremony to make us 
man and wife, and that ceremony must take 
place as soon as possible. I have a mission to 
perform in the city of Guadalaxara, and I shall 
not return for a month. At the end of that time 
I shall come for you. Why, my fair lady,” con¬ 
tinued Calleja, in a softer and more pliant tone, 
“ the very thought of such a thing should make 
you joyous. As my wife, you will at once take 
the lead of the social company at the capital, 
and you will be known only to be loved and re¬ 
spected. Do you realize all this ?” 

Isabel was to have a month’s, respite, and. she 
felt that it would be better for her not to make 
Calleja angry now if she could avoid it. Within 
that month might lay the unborn means of her 
redemption, and she resolved to so conduct at 
present that he should have no more cause for 
apprehension, so she calmly replied: 

“ I suppose it would be as you say.” 

“ And would not such a state please you ?" he 
asked. 

“ Ah, senor, I have always been used to the 
quiet retreat of the country, and I love it the 
best; but were my home in the city*, perhaps I 
should soon become attached to it.” 

“0, I am sure you would—I am sure you 
would; and then I shall give you such a splendid 
home." 

Isabel thought of her own half million of dol¬ 
lars, and of how much that would have to do 
towards maintaining the home of which Don 
Juan spoke ; but she did not give expression to 
her thoughts. Calleja went on and pictured out 
the beauties of the great city, and the joys that 
were tc be found in the life at court; but the 
maiden only listened to them as the child listens 
to the howl of the wolf—remaining quiet for fear 
of disturbing the brute, and yet longing for the 
opportunity of eseape. 

And so Isabel sat there and heard Don Juan 
talk, and though she- evinced no enthusiasm, yet 
lie saw not how deep was her loathing. He 
gained from her no promise,—he did not ask for 
any,—but he placed rigid injunctions upon her, 
and though he made no direct threats, yet he 
plainly intimated that he was able and ready to 
pnnish any infringement of his orders. It came 
hard upon Isabel, for she understood well the 
hints he gave, and he hesitated not to show the 
full authority with which he was invested. His 
common soldiers he treated more like brutes 
than like human beings, and he was not very far 
from carrying the same mode of treatment to 
all who were under him. It seemed to be his 
nature, and he did not know any better. 

At length he signified to the maiden that the 
interview was concluded, and with a hopeful 
emotion she arose from her chair. 

“ Only one word more," said Calleja, also 
arising, 

lie approached the fair girl as he spoke, and 
placed his stout arm about her neck, and on the 
next instant he luul imprinted a kiss upon her 
check. She uttered a low, quick cry, and dartcu 
from his hold. 

“ Did it frighten you ?” he said, with a flash¬ 
ing eye. 

“ I knew—T—I knew not what you meant to 
do," stammered Isabel, not wishing to offend the 
man now; hut she could not have helped the 
shudder nor the cry when she received that sting¬ 
ing kiss, for it was like the touch of a serpent. 

“Ha! ha! ha!" laughed Don Juan, as he 
moved hack and gazed upon the fair maiden, 
“you arc not u*ed to that sort of thing; but I 
meant you no harm, I assure you, only you need 
not follow up the lesson by practice with others 
while I am gone.” 

Isabel’s eyes flashed, and her proud heart 
leaped painfully in her bosom; but she did not 
trust herself to reply. 

“Now remember/' resumed Don Juan, “you 


have a month to yourself, and at the end of that 
time I shall return to claim you. I hope yon 
will use that term in preparing yourself for the 
station you are to fill. Your own sense must 
teach you what is to be done to that end, so I 
shall leave the matter with you.” 

Once more Isabel Truxillo was back in her 
own chamber. She sat down by the window, 
and tried to think of what had passed; but she 
could not think calmly. The whole scene was 
but a sort of wild, dark passage to her mind, 
and she rather strove instinctively to shut it out. 
In a few short hours how the whole picture of 
her future had changed! While the sun of yes¬ 
terday shone upon her she had been full of hopes 
and joys—as light and blithesome as the feathered 
warblers that sang among the foliage at her win¬ 
dow,—but now it was all, all gone. The change 
was as utter as it had been sudden and unexpect¬ 
ed, and her life-plan was but a mere wreck of 
what it had been! 

CHAPTER IV. 


Towards noon, Don Juan Calleja went out 
into the garden—a large enclosure back of the 
buildings, comprising a number of acres of land, 
which was set off most tastefully into flower¬ 
beds and fruit grounds. Every fruit that the 
climate would bear was cultivated here, and 
many were the exotics than required more than 
ordinary care. The vines, with their full clus¬ 
ters of white, black and purple grapes, were 
trailed over trelliced arbors, and small fountains 
played here and there with their sparkling, cool¬ 
ing jets. In the extremity of tnis place, Don 
Juan found his follower, ■ Pedro Reyna. The 
fellow had been stuffing himself with half-ripe 
grapes, but he stopped when he saw his master. 

“ Well, Pedro," said Don Juan, looking care¬ 
fully about, as though he would be sure there 
were no listeners, “how have you passed your 
time ?" 

“ Well, my master—well," returned the man, 
throwing away a grape-stem as he spoke, and 
then wiping his mouth. * 

“ And have you learned anything of impor¬ 
tance 1" 

“Perhaps so.” 

“And have you exeited no suspicions ?” 

“ Let me alone for that." 

“ Well, and what have you learned ?” 

“ Why, I have just found out that the old Don 
has no near relative living except the senorita." 

“ Isabel, you mean/' 

“Exactly. She’s the only bit of humanity 
that clings to his money-bags except himself/’ 

“ You arc sure you learned truly?" 

“ No mistake, my master." 

“ Whom have you spoken with ?" 

“ With a number of 'em. I got a little out of 
the fellow we met at the edge of the steppe, and 
a bit from the old gardener, and some from the 
cook. I've got enough, at any rate, to assure 
me that the senorita is the old man’s only licir." 

Don Juan’s eyes sparkled at this intelligence, 
and for a while he stood in thoughtful silence, 
and pulled in pieces a rose that grew near him. 
There were various emotions visible upon has 
dark features, and a close observer could not 
have failed to see that they were of a dubious 
character, to say the least. He eyed his servant 
for some time; but it was not because he dis¬ 
trusted him. He knew full well that Pedro 
Reyna was bound to him, body and soul, and 
that he might be trusted with even life. 

“ Well, Pedro,” at length spoke the colonel, 
“ so far, so good. By Suint Jago! but you shall 
roll in gold )ct. Let me but once get the wealth 
of the old Don into my hands, and Pedro Reyna 
shall be amply rewarded for his faithful services. 
Mind that, amigo .’’’ 

“ To be sure I'll mind it," uttered Pedro, with 
a chuckle. “ Santa Maria I but the old fallow’s 
bags must be full." 

“Full!" echoed Calleja, with sudden energy. 
“By Saint Juan! they are crowded. He lias 
more than two millions at the verv inside of the 


“And if the senorita is yours, then those bags 
must be yours, too." 

“Ah, Pedro," said Don Juan, with a dubious 
shake of the head, and at the same time looking 
once more cautiously about him, “ I am not 
so sure of that. The old fellow is still hale and 
hearty, and he may live long enough to con¬ 
ceive a hatred of me. In that case he would 
take very good care that none of his money 
came to mv coffers." 

Pedro looked up into his master’s face with 
an inquisitive glance, and instinctively he drew 
nearer, as though he knew' that the next words 
would be spoken more low. But Calleja did 
not sneak. and after a reasonable* silence Pedro 
said : 

“ I suppose if Don Miguel should happen to 
die soon, there would be no doubt about your 
having all his wealth?’’ 

“ Not the least,” was Don Juan’s reply, and 
ns he spoke, his eves sought his servant’s face 
witli a trembling, furtive glance. “ If," be con¬ 
tinued, appearing more self-possessed, “the old 
man should drop off soon I should be sure of 
all his pelf. But he is very hcahhy." 

“ Upon my soul, my dear master, I entertain 
an opinion quite the contrary," said Pedro, with 
a quiet, meaning smile; but it was a smile as 
dark as the frown of a fiend. 

“ Did you think he wms sick 7” quickly asked 
Don Juan ; and he showed by his manner as he 
spoke that he was 'suddenly and deeply interest¬ 
ed in the observations of his man. 

“ I feel sure that he is sick, and I take his 
disease to be of a most dangerous kind, too.” 

“ But I did not notice it, Pedro. What is the 
nature of it?” 

“ A plethora in the region of his money- 
chest !” 

“ Ah," uttered Don Juan, opening his eyes, 
and regarding his companion with a fixed look. 

“ Yes,” returned Pedro, without moving a 
muscle of his face ; “ and then his heart is not 
in a safe place cither. It is situated so near the 
surface of his breast that au accidental blow 
from a common kniic would reach it. Upon my 
soul, I do think his situation is most dangerous!" / 
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“ By Saint Jago 1” exclaimed Caileja, grasp¬ 
ing his follower by the.arm, "I understand you 
now, and wc will talk more of this matter; but 
not now—not here. We will think of it well— 
thick of it well. By the holy head of Santa 
Maria I I remember me now that the old man 
did show some such signs as you speak of, and 
they moved slightly in my fancy, bat I gave 
them not such form and substance as you have 
done. But wc will speak no more of it. Wc 
must haste away, for my business at Gaudalax- 
ara must be done, and after that we will— 
think!” 

As Don Juan spoke he tamed towards the 
building, and Pedro followed him. After they 
were fairly gone and out of sight, a man stepped 
out from behind a thicket of rose-trees that grew 
close at hand. It was the very person whom we 
first saw upon the edge of the steppe—Aldamar 
was his name, and he was Don Miguel Traxilio's 
lieutenant. He was at the head of the old man’s 
alfairs, and had charge of all that appertained 
to the defence of the property and place. Alda¬ 
mar stood for some time after he had come from 
his place of concealment, and gazed off towards 
the point where the two men had disappeared, 
lie had profited by the advice of the guerrilla, 
and had kept one of the two men under his im¬ 
mediate sinveillance since they had been at the 
place, and now lie was rewarded for his pains, 
for he knew that the villains were moving to¬ 
wards a plan for taking Don Miguel's life. 

At first the lieutenant thought of hastening at I 
once to his master and revealing all that he had j 
heard, but upon more mature'deliberation be 
concluded to keep the affair himself, as ho 
thought that by so doing he might be more sure 
of thwarting the plan. When Don Juan and 
his servariV came again, he could watch them 
narrowly, and then, if there was occasion, he 
could place the old man upon his guard. At 
any rate, he was in possession of what he deem¬ 
ed a most important secret, and he supposed he 
, should have time to ponder upon it and lay out 
some good plan of action ; but for the present 
he was resolved to keep it to himself, because by 
so doing he could hold the management of the 
affair and not be fearful of having the two plot¬ 
ters learn of the discovery of their plan. 

Aldamar was upon the point of turning to¬ 
wards the dwelling, when he was arrested by the 
sound of approaching footsteps, and at the end 
of a few moments, he saw the guerrilla, Boquil- 
la, coming towards him. The lieutenant had no 
fear of that man now, though he had entertained 
fome vague doubts concerning him. Very few 
people in the neighborhood knew anything at all 
of the strange guerrilla, and the hunters and bri¬ 
gands among the mountains only knew him as a 
wandering man, who feared nothing so much as 
dishonor, and who sought few acquaintances or 
friendships. Once the brigands had attacked a 
small hamlet where he was stopping, and after a 
few moments’ conversation with the leader, he 
persuaded them to leave the place unharmed. 
From this circumstance he was judged by some 
to be a. sort of generalissimo of the brigands ; 
but to him who could read human nature at all 
from, the most expressive features, he had no 
such appearance, though they were forced to ad¬ 
mit that over many of the most powerful bands 
of marauders he held a strange control. 

“Aldamar,” said the guerrilla, smiling as he 
spoke, “yon see I have taken the liberty to enter 
your grounds without permission; but the ob¬ 
ject of my visit must be my excuse.” 

“ No excuse is needed, senor," quickly return¬ 
ed the lieutenant. “ Our grounds are open to 
all honest people.” 

“And dishonest people will come in when 
they please,” said Boquilla, with a light laugh. 
“But,” he added, assuming at once a serious 
countenance, “ I have come to learn something 
of our good friend, Don Juan Caileja. Is he 
here now V* 

“ Yes; but he will leave very soon.” 

“ How soon ?” 

" Perhaps in an hour.” 

“Ah—so soon as that. Then he goes at once 
to Mexico ?” 

“No. I understand he goes to Guadulaxara.” 

“ Direct from here ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And starts in an hour?”. | 

“I think so.” 

“ Then I must be moving. But will you tell [ 
me what his visit has amounted to here ?” 

“ I cannot tell you exactly. All I know is : 
that he has some claim upon the hand of Isabel 
Truxillo, and he has come to secure it.” 

“Ah—yes—I know well his claim, and it is a 
most powerful one. Then he insists upon it, 
does he ?” 

“ Yes—most strenuously.” 

“And I suppose Don Miguel would give in 
to him ?” 

“ I do not think the old man could help him¬ 
self, even if he desired to do differently.” 

“ Perhaps he could not,” returned the guer¬ 
rilla ; and then after a few moments of thought, 
he added : “ But Don Juan is not just the man 
for such a place, though he has every legal claim 
upon it. Have yon noticed anything else—any¬ 
thing that looked suspicious ?” 

Aldamar thought of the conversation he had 
jnst heard between Don Juan and Pedro; but 
that he thought it still best to keep to himself, 
so he replied in the negative. 

“ I hope you will not hesitate to trust me,” 
resumed Boqmlht, “for I assure you that every 
act of mine in the premises will be against the 
vitiations Caileja.” 

“If I had anything to impart—anything that 
I wished to impart to any one—I do not know 
bnt that I should tell it to you us quickly as to 
any one else; hut I have nothing now.” 

“ Very well,” said the guerrilla; “but,” he j 
continued, with an admonitory shake of the 
head, “ beware of both those fellows. I know j 
you have something on your mind which you | 
will not tell, for I can read it in your face; hut 
be careful, that's all. I shall see you again." 

Thus speaking, the guerrilla turned ami moved * 
quickly away, ami the lieutenant stood and watch¬ 
ed his receding form in blank surprise. The last 
\ words he had heard put some strange thoughts 
^ ynto his mind. 


CHAPTER V. 

FRANCISCO MORENO. 

Just as the sun was setting on the evening of 
the day on which Don Juan left the dwelling of 
Don Miguel, a young man rode up the bill 
through the deep wood, and entered upon the 
same spot where we first saw die lieutenant and 
guerrilla. He was somewhere about six-and- 
twenty years of age, tall and well formed, and 
possessing a frame of far more than ordinary 
muscular power. His hair was black, and hung 
in short, clustering curls about his head ; and 
his eyes were also black, and large, and full. 
His countenance was eminently handsome—not 
so much for its purely classic mould or faultless 
outline, as for its genial, glowing, cver-spcabing 
goodness. It was one of those faces that serve 
as true indexes to the soul, and upon which 
smiles look so blooming and happy. He was 
just such a one, as the true man would seek for 
a social companion, and in whom the true wo¬ 
man would delight to trust. His dress was of 
no particular order, though it came nearer to 
the garb of a guerrilla officer than aught else. 
He was well armed, and bis horse was stout, 
firmly built, and powerful. 

The young horseman’s eyes sparkled as they 
rested upon the distant walls of Truxillo’s 
dwelling, and after he had allowed his beast to 
stand awhile and breathe, he set forward at a 
good pace. When he reached the wide lawn in 
front of the house, he dismounted and led his 
horse to the stable, where he found a groom to 
take him.' The servants all knew him, for they 
not only bowed as he passed them, but they 
smiled as though they were happy at being 
rccotmized bv him. 

"While he is going towards the wide piazza we 
may as well embrace the opportunity to intro¬ 
duce him. His name was Francisco Moreno. 
His father had been once a general in the Mexi¬ 
can array, and when Hidalgo arose against the 
royal power, General Moreno was among the 
first to join him, and at the storming of Gua- 
naxuato he was killed. Since that time Fran¬ 
cisco had lived mostly at the capital, but on the 
ascending of Iturbide to the imperial power, he 
had refused to lend his sword and voice in sup¬ 
port, and to save his life he hud been obliged to 
flee. With Isabel Truxillo he had been ac¬ 
quainted from the days of her childhood, for her 
father and his father had been most intimate 
friends, and the acquaintance and friendship of 
the children was never broken. Don Miguel 
loved Francisco almost as an own child, and he 
was always happy to have him come and visit 
him; hat there was one mistake under which 
the old man seemed to labor. He had seen 
Francisco in infancy, and had been acquainted 
with him ever since, and had never failed to treat 
him as a child,—he did not even now seem to 
realize that the child of the past had grown to 
he a man. He even talked of the youthful pair 
—Francisco and Isabel—as “ the little ones,” and 
when he felt in the mood, he would sit and tell 
them stories, and he never noticed that they 
often paid far more attention to each other than 
they did to him. In fact, the old man was 
blind. He prided himself on his excessive abil--. 
ityto sec vety minute matters with wonderful 
precision and shrewdness, but he was the only 
one who had yet been brought to believe it. He 
was a kind-hearted, timid, self-loving old man, 
but he could love others as well as he did him¬ 
self. 

Don Miguel was seated upon the piazza when 
Francisco came up, and with a bright smile, he 
arose to greet him. 

“Ah, my dear, dear boy, how do you do?” 
exclaimed the old man, grasping the youth by 
the hand. “ It has been a long, long while since 
I have seen you.” 

“ It has been some time,” returned Francisco, 
with a smile; “almost a whole week. What 
have you been doing the while ?” 

“ Hasn’t it been over a week ?” asked the old 
man, manifesting considerable surprise. 

“ No more, certainly. Do you not remember 
that I spent the last Sabbath with you ?” 

“ 0, yes—I remember,—yon were, here then; 
but if I remember rightly, I saw but little of 
you at that time. You and Isabel were roam¬ 
ing ott ail tne white atter liowers ana birds' 
nests. Upon my soul, you are naughty chil¬ 
dren to go off and leave your grandfather alone. 
Bnt don't get angry’, Francisco, for I do not 
mean to scold or punish you, though you do 
sometimes richly deserve it.” 

The young man smiled at Don Miguel’s 
qnaint manner, and taking a seat by big side, he 
said: 

“I am willing to submit to any punishment 
you may see fit to inflict, my good old friend, 
though you must inflict the same upon Isabel.” 

“Upon Isabel!” uttered the old man, his voice 
suddenly changing its tone to one of deep pain. 
“Ah, Francisco, I couldn’t punish her now. 
Poor girl!” 

The youth started, and seized Don Miguel by 
the arm. He turned pale with apprehension, 
and his frame shook at every joint. 

“ What is it ?” he uttered. “ What ails Isa¬ 
bel V* 

“ Do you not know ?” 

“ Surely’, I do not; but tell me, quickly. Has 
she been injured?” 

“ In her soul she lms,” returned the old man, 
speaking very slowly, and with a bowed head. 

He thought a few moments upon the subject, 
and then he added : “ She has been seized upon 
by a claim which we had hoped was passed away 
forever. You know Don Juan Caileja ?” 

“ Yes !” uttered Francisco, in a sharp, quick, 
hissing tone. “ I know him for a most detest¬ 
able villain!” 

“Do you really think him a villain ?” asked 
Don Miguel, with increased concern. 

“Ay—I know him to be such. Did he not 
once pretend to he one of the most ardent 
friends of the people, and has he not helped to 
lead thousands of our countrymen to death, 
who gave up their lives willingly because they 
believed they’ died for a Republic I Ay—Caileja 
made that sacred word his war-cry. But now 
look! He was the very* first to support Iturbide 
as emperor, and he did it because he could gain • 


emolument thereby. By Saint Juan, he is a 
villain! Bat what has he to do with Isabel ?” 

“ Have you never heard of the contract that 
was once made between them V* 

“ Contract! Between Isabel and him!” utter¬ 
ed Francisco, starting to his feet, and.turning 
paler than before.. 

“ Yes ; I thought you knew of it,” continued 
the old man, not suspecting the true cause of 
the youth’s emotion. 

“ I have known nothing,” returned Francisco. 
“ Isabel never told me. I remember to have 
heard when I was a boy, of your son's having 
been in great danger, and that Don Juan saved 
his life; and I heard something more—I think 
it was about Don Juan's inheriting most of the 
man’s property whom he had saved.” 

“Ah, my boy, that is not all. But sit you 
down by my side, here, and I will explain it all. 
Isabel knows not of it wholly. I had hoped 
Don Juan would never come to claim his legal 
right, and heuco I never deemed it best to bur¬ 
den her with the facts.” 

After this the old man went on and related to 
the youth all the circumstances, as the reader 
already knows them. He did not seem to no¬ 
tice the fearful effects his words had upon his 
listener, and if he noticed anything he thought 
it was sympathy for the poor girl. 

“Now, my poor boy,” he continued, “you 
must help me. I think you have considerable 
influence over Isabel, and I wish you would see 
her and advise with her. You might possibly 
smooth the matter over so that she would not 
suffer so much. "Will you not help me in this ?” 

“Yes, yes,” quickly replied the young man, 
starting again to his feet “By Saint Jago! I’ll 
exert myself to the utmost to make her content¬ 
ed, even though it were to the giving up of life! 
Where is she ? Let me go to her at once. She 
shall not pass another night until I have spoken 
to her words of comfort 1” 

“ That’s right, my noble boy,” ejaculated Don 
Miguel, grasping Francisco by the hand. “ You 
may go to her at once. You will find her in her 
own library. 0, I hope you can smooth down 
the bed of her trials, for I know that she suffers.” 

Francisco Moreno did not trust himsplf to 
speak further. *» * * * 

Isabel Truxillo was in one of the apartments 
which was allowed to her own use. Her books 
were there, her embroidery frames were there, 
and her music was there. She had already light¬ 
ed her lamp, and was seated at a small organ. 
It was a mild, plaintive melody which she sung, 
and the words trul/expressed the sadness that 
lay heavily upon her heart. She had finished 
her song, and was running her fingers over the 
keys, when she heard a tap at her door. She 
quickly arose and opened it, and a low, bursting 
cry escaped from her lips as she recognized 
Francisco; but he sprang forward and caught 
her in his arms. 

“Isabel—dearest Isabel,” he exclaimed, "you 
would not turn from me. You would not avoid 

“Alas! Francisco, you know not to whom 
you speak,” murmured the fair girl, still strug¬ 
gling gently to free herself from her lover’s 
embrace. 

“Yes, yes,” passionately replied the youth. 

“ I speak to one whom I love as the very core of 
my soul!” 

“ 0, Santa Maria 1” ejaculated the maiden, 
giving over her struggles, and allowing her head 
to drop over her companion's shoulder, “the 
dream is passed. 0, Francisco, the dream is 
passed!" 

The youth led Isabel to a seat, and there, with 
his arm still about her neck, he imprinted a kiss 
upon her fair cheek. She started as she felt the 
quickening touch, and once more she would 
have moved from his side. 

“Let me go,” she murmured. “Our hopes 
of joy are all gone! For my own peace, and 
for yours as well, we must meet no more!” 

“ One word, Isabel,” said the young man; 

“ one word ere I release you. You must answer 
•me, truly. Tell me if you ever loved me?” 

“Francisco,” returned the girl, raising her 
eyes almost reproachfully to his face, “ you 
know I have loved you 1” 

“Ay, with a sister’s love—for we loved in 
childhood. But have you loved me with no 
other love ?—no deeper, no stronger, no purer , 
love ? Have you not loved me with that love 
which those feel who unite their souls for life?” , 
“ Why should you ask me that ?” 

“Because I would know. Listen to me, Isa- | 
bcl: I know all. Your grandfather has told 
me tKc whole, and I know the claim which Juan 
Caileja has upon you. Don Miguel begged me 
to come to you, and try to smooth down the 
roughest points of your agony. He hoped I 
might have influence over you, and that I could 
chccr you up amid your trials, and for that I 
have come.” 

“ Then I beg that you will not try the experi¬ 
ment, for it would only serve to make me the 
more miserable. I know what fate is mine!” 

" Yet, Isabel, you will not refuse to answer 
my question. 0, tell me if you did not love me 
| as I have said.” 

“ Yes, Francisco, I did; and now let it be for¬ 
gotten. It was a happy, joyful emotion, and its 
attendant hopes were the brightest of my life ; 
but henceforth it cun only be as a dream which is 
past and forgorren.” 

“No, no, Isabel—not so. I promised Don 
Mignel that I would do my utmost to make you 
contented, and I will do so. While I live yon 
shall not wed with Don Juan! I know that the 
union would make you miserable, for he is a vil¬ 
lain of the darkest dye.” 

Isabel started up as she heard these words, 
and a quick Hush of hope passed over her face. 
But she soon relapsed into her former despond¬ 
ency, and in a sinking tone, she said: 

“ X know, Francisco, what a noble will you 
have; but you speak in the heat of passion. 
Don Juan Caileja is one of the most powerful 
men in the empire, and you are one of the 
weakest. He is the emperor’s chicfest man, 
and you are a poor refugee. Alas ! you can do 
nothing.” 

“ By my soul, Isabel, I do not speak hastily,” 
impetuously replied the youth. “ I know what 


I say, and I have full confidence in my power to 
protect you from Don Juan's claim. By all the 
saints above, you shall not be his wife while I 
live and am at liberty! This is the way in 
which I would comfort you.” 

“0, Francisco, I wish I could hope as you 
speak!” 

“And so you must hope. I do not depend 
upon my own power alone, for I have a friend 
who will help me. There is among the moun¬ 
tains, a strange man, named Boquilla. I know 
not whence he gains his power, but I know that 
he has it, and 1 know that he will help me. Say 
that you would be free from Don Juan’s power, 
and it shall be done if I live and have my 
liberty.” 

“ Most assuredly would I be free,” replied the 
maiden. 

“And yonr love would be all my own,” whis¬ 
pered our hero, drawing her nearer to him. 

“It is all yoar own now,” murmured she; 
“ and yours my heart must ever be, let my hand 
go where it will!” 

“ Then hope all you can. Let my mission 
from Don Miguel have its full effect. O, I can 
die; but I cannot live and see you another’s ! 
From the earliest days of my childhood, even, 
when mole-hills were mountains, and bubbling 
brooklets were great rivers in my sight, have I 
loved you with the whole ardor of my soul. 
The path of duty has been made brighter by 
the love I bore you, and many a pitfall have I 
escaped through the memory I held of you. 0, 
I cannot give it all up now!” 

The maiden sank upon her lover’s bosom and 
wept; but her tears were those of joy—for she 
had indeed found a new source of hope. ' There 
was something in his words and manner that 
gave her a good degree of assurance, and she 
allowed her heart once more, to fall back upon 
its former hopes and aspirations. 

“ You will not deceive me,” she murmnred, 
as she clung fondly to her companion. “ You 
will not raise hopes that can be easily crushed, 
for my heart would break under another shock.” 

“ Fear not. I have set my life at stake, and 
I know what must be the forfeit. Your grand¬ 
father tells me that Don Juan will not be here 
again for a month, and that will give me ample 
time to arrange ray plans.” 

Ciradoally Isabel's countenance brightened, 
and ere long the young couple were talking as 
they had talked in times gone by, save that now 
there was a certain air of restraint in their com¬ 
munion, for until that evening they had never 
so plainly avowed their loves. But yet they 
were free and happy, for the bright sunshine of 
love chased away the dark clouds of sorrow end 
sadness, and they seemed to have forgotten that 
there ever had been a cloud hovering over them. 
Francisco Thad truly kept the promise he made 
to Don Mignel, though whether in such a man¬ 
ner as the old man had expected, the reader can 
judge. 

[to be continued.] 
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P A r E E EIGnTD. 


PAST ONE. 

In company with, one whose name has since been eternized by the 
glorious termination of a brilliant though brief career, I found myself 
straying through the streets of Jalapa. April in that region is quite 
another thing from the same month in our chilly, gusty, raw climate ; 
quite so ! We had surveyed the fields ; had at a safe distance beheld 
the senoritas, like many naiads, sporting and splashing in the pellucid 
stream which runs through the city and winds among the orange- 
groves ; and then, for lack of something better to do, we were scour- 
in? the avenues and lanes. 

We stopped in front of the court-yard of a building whose portal 
bore the inscription of ‘ Hospital Militar.’ Perhaps we should not have 
brought up just at that spot, had it not been for the odd appearance of 
one of the prisoners-of-war, who was amusing himself by spearing flies 
with a pocket-knife. What nature had omitted in the adornment of 
his visage, art had contributed, by the aid of sword-cuts. The latter 
had been applied with such geometrical precision that his nose ex¬ 
hibited a St. George’s cross ; and, lest the marks should not be plain 
enough, narrow strips of white sticking-plaster cemented each cut. It 
was impolite to smile at the ludicrous sight, but difficult to refrain 
from so doing. Brushing by half-a-score of Mexicans, in all sorts of 
military toggery, who loitered about the door-way, we entered the hos¬ 
pital. The wards appeared to be uncomfortably close, so great was the 
length. A line of beds on either side was tenanted by citizen-soldiery 
who had been smitten on the first day’s transactions at Cerro-Gordo ; 
in all about one hundred and fifty. Engineers, artillery-men, cavalry, 
and infantry, as their distinctive dresses denoted, were mingled together. 
The tall bear-skin cap in one place showed that a grenadier lay there 
in grim repose, while the brass helmet of the cuirassier, and the shakos 
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of tlie infantry all around, showed the democratic equality to which ill- 
luck had reduced the various corps. 

Few were sufficiently convalescent to sit up, though many, weary of 
the couch of anguish, twisted their bodies into all sorts of postures. 
War, the red destroyer, had made their frames slack and nerveless, and 
they pined in a prison where hope entered not. From respect to tlie 
gallants who lay helpless before us, we commiseratingly went the 
rounds and condoled with the suflerers. They manifested no resent¬ 
ment at their having been stricken down by men in our uniform, but 
received our visit with stoicism, and some with even cheerfulness. 
Poor souls! there was nothing to shed a light upon then journey to the 
shades of forgetfulness. For the most part they had been at La Augos- 
tura when 1 Rough-and-Ready ’ gave such a practical lecture. In the 
disastrous retreat, they had to traverse the hot terrestrial oceans that 
served as winding-sheets for hundreds of the perishing wretches ; and 
those who did escape the dangers that menaced them on the march, 
only delayed their entrance into the distended jaws of a worse fate. 
They were without the ministrations of kind friends to alleviate their 
mental and physical ailments. The intestine dissensions of that un¬ 
happy country worked as unfavorably for the poor soldiers as for the 
nation at large. The party of the Pollcos squabbled with that of the 
Puros, and each had quarrels within itself. The unprincipled politi¬ 
cians who fostered the troubles, battened upon the spoils, instead of 
helping to vanquish the common enemy, leaving that sorry business to 
the more patriotic. Proverbial republican ingratitude was bitterly ex¬ 
emplified in the present case. No gentle hand was there to smooth 
the pillow ; no affectionate caress to beguile the engloomed spirit from 
its dark musings no nurses but rough mankind. 

Curiosity led us to scrutinize the nature of the injuries, nearly all of 
which, by their tom, jagged edges, showed the course of rifle-bullets. 
We procured a supply of cigaritos and distributed them; a small piece 
of attention that was most gratefully acknowledged by the inmates, 
slaves as are the whole race to the habit of smoking. For the 
most part, they were ready to converse ; and, as far as our imperfect 
media of intercommunication allowed, an unreserved conversation was 
maintained. Smaller rooms in another part of the house were appro¬ 
priated to the use of officers, who were detained until a discharge on 
parole, or a return of health, should liberate them. We took a golden¬ 
haired captain for an Emerald-Islander, for his facial outline was of the 
true Milesian cut; but he vehemently protested that his family was 
phrely Castilian. After giving the afflicted caballeros information upon 
various topics of interest to them, we were about to depart. I was 
speaking to an officer in one comer of a room, apart from his less down¬ 
cast associates hi misadventure, when my friend changed color, started, 
turned away abruptly, and made his exit. The recognition was mu¬ 
tual. A carnation flush over-spread the pallid olive-complexion of the 

Mexican, who seemed desirous to address my friend, Captain A-. 

That look was imploring! Hurried steps soon brought me alongside of 
the fugitive, and an explanation was demanded by me and partly 
received. 
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‘ Why did I act so ? Do not ask me ; do not ask me,’ he said. 

‘ But, Sir, it was at the least very ungracious in you, and amounted 
almost to insult. The Mexican is at least a gentleman, and he has an 
absolute right to ’- 

‘ I have no apology to make,’ he interrupted. ‘ I know my man, or 
I would not have committed myself so.’ 

i You know him ! How could you know him ? ’ 

‘ I ought to know something about him ; I shot mm ! ’ he replied, a 
little angrily. 

‘ You shot him! Oh! yes ; you shot him. Well, is that any reason 
for insulting him now, and me as well ? If the thing was fair ’- 

‘ It is not worth while to multiply words. Perhaps it does seem' 
rather strange to you, when I think of it. You know when the troops 
marched out of Vera Cruz and surrendered ? That very fellow you 
seem to admire so much was one of the garrison, and was liberated on 
his word of honor. Now you would like to know how he came here, 
would nljtyou ? Three words tell the tale. I accidentally saw him, 
the other day, in bad company, and shot him.’ The theme was un¬ 
pleasant, so we dropped it. 

With other motives than the gratification of mere inquisitiveness, I 
on several successive days re-visited the hospital, sometimes alone, but 
generally in company. It is not an unprofitable investment of spare 
time, in camp or garrison, to occasionally trench upon the surgeon’s 
jurisdiction; and any one who has rather a leaning toward the science 
of dismembering ‘ the house we live in,’ can thus cheaply indulge in an 
endless variety of instructive cases. With the air of experienced disci¬ 
ples of a most villified and honorable profession, we made a tour through 
the human shambles. We saw a man whose right hand was unbound 
for the purpose of receiving a fresh dressing. The first joints of the 
fingers had been pruned by the knife. At our next visit, the second 
joints had been incised ; and, upon our again seeing him, the knuckles 
were fingerless. The inexorable blade was unwilling to quit its victim. 
The soldier held out an arm that had been deprived of its hand ; and, 
the day following, the fore-arm had gone too. It was horrible to wit¬ 
ness the sight, and a dark suspicion w r as hinted that he was cut up 
piece-meal for mere practice’ sake ; however, the medico said something 
about gangrene supervening, and we must not be uncharitable. Upon 
our final return, we saw a disanimated form winch some attendants 
tumbled upon a bier, and, as the sheet fell from it, we saw the man, or 
w r hat remained of his body. The right arm had been removed from its 
socket! and under the repeated attacks nature had given way. 

I did not forget to look in at the apartments of the officers ; but one 
by one they had either rejoined their families and friends, or gone to 
their long home; and among the first to be removed was the person 
who had become to me an object of peculiar interest, from the account 
given of him by my friend Captain A-. 


PART TWO. 

In one of the elegant churches, in which the city of Jalapa, like all 
other parts of the country, abounds, an imposing and deeply solemn 
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ceremony was going on. The rich, mellifluous swell of the organ and 
the voices of many line singers united in mournful harmony, as the offi¬ 
cials laid a hier near the altar, and a crowd of divines arranged them¬ 
selves in a line on either side. Not a great many civilians honored the 
occasion with their presence; the auditory being principally composed 
of officers of either army; and the few of the citizens who had come 
in, slunk around as if aware of being intruders. Their indifference did 
not communicate Itself to the military, the attendance of so many of 
whom argued that some brother of the profession had attained the 
apotheosis of the warrior. There were present three American generals, 

- and many of the field and staff, as if upon previous notice ; but many 
^subalterns like myself had strolled in accidentally. 

"When the sanctimonious officials had finished their sorrowful work, a 
procession formed outside, and, to the dirge of one of our infantry-bands, 
moved toward the last house of all living. Singling out Captain 

A-, whose deep attention and thoughtful mien marked him out as 

more than a mere formal mourner, I ascertained who the distinguished 
person was that was thus silently lamented by his adversaries. He 
told me a story: 

While idling along one of the retired avenues of the city, a little 
girl beckoned him to follow her into a mansion of more than ordinary 
pretensions to elegance and even luxury. Taking the invitation but as 
an every-day compliment, he entered the court-yard, in the centre of 
which a fountain darted its gcmmy spray from a porcelain, basin ; and, 
allured by the fair scene that burst upon his sight, he would fain have 
loitered among the delightsome flowers which shed their aroma around; 
but his childish cicerone hastened his steps to a cool room on the first 
story, opposite the entrance. The long windows, reaching to the floor, 
were wide open, affording a view of the magnificent landscape of the 
valley beyond; and floating up, like angel-music, were the songs of 
the many birds in the clear atmosphere ; but otherwise, all was silent 
as the grave. He stopped on the threshold, not until then recollecting 
that he might be trespassing on the invitation of an infant. His feel¬ 
ings suffered quite a revulsion, as the curtain of an alcove rustled, and 
a man, who was spoken to by the little girl, uttered something in a 
hollow voice. The Captain advanced to the middle of the room, for 
the plaintive tone of the sick man intimated his wish that he should 
do so. 

‘ Senor, you know me ? ’ 

But for the, language that the eyes and manner of the Mexican 

spoke, Captain A-would have instantly retreated ; for he did at 

once recognize the man from whom he had turned with bitter aver¬ 
sion in the hospital — the man he had felled to the earth! It was 
not without some dread that he fixed Iris gaze upon the features that 
were so vividly impressed on his mind. There was some fatality about 
the whole matter. The dying man — for such he was — begged leave 
to make explanations, to throw a true light upon the transaction in 
which he had figured. Just as he was telling to his impatient visitor 
the efforts he had made to find him out, and how it was by a mere co- 
ncidence that the child had introduced him to his late foe, the door of 
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another room opened, and the juvenile attendant returned ; and at her 
heels came a lady -who manifested surprise, yet affably joined in the • 
conversation. There was a semblance of cheerfulness in the face ol 
the lady, when turned toward the couch ; hut, as she moved away out 
of sight of the invalid, an unmistakable air betrayed that her heart 
was bound up in the fate of him to whom she was linked in a holy 
companionship. 

‘ She never sleeps! ’ said the husband, abstractedly, as the wife with¬ 
drew to prepare an emollient; and then, recalled by the restrained 
demeanor of the American, he returned to his narrative. When the 
army capitulated on the sea-board, he, with most of his friends, was on 
the way home, not deeming that he could be expected to resume his 
sword until honorably permitted to do so by an exchange of prisoners. 
On the route they encountered a heavy force of their countrymen, and, 
despite all remonstrance, they were pressed into the service. He re¬ 
fused compliance with the order, and was placed under arrest, threat¬ 
ened with a speedy trial, a platoon, and ten paces. Joining a force 
then going on a reconnoissance in the vicinity of our camp, he escaped 
observation. Unexpectedly, a fire opened on their front. The two 
officers met, face to face. Both hesitated an instant; but the American 
seized a rifle from one of his soldiers. The menace caused the Mexican 
to spring backward into a hollow ; but as he immediately afterward 
reappeared on the crest of a knoll, a ball from the Captain’s rifle struck 
him, and he rolled down the declivity and disappeared. All animosity 
was of course at an end, at the time of the recital; but generous as 

was the nature of Captain A-, he could not recur to the affair but 

with a feeling of abhorrence at the perfidy of the enemy. 

My friend said that he had been much affected by the sequel of the 
narrative; and I believe him. Every imputation of dishonor was 
effaced, upon the production of unimpeachable evidence that he was 
on Iris way to surrender himself to the American general in command, 
when his equivocal position caused the fell mishap. A concatenation 
of evil circumstances had ruined all his plans of preserving his honor 
intact. The rest is known to the reader. 

We subsequently learned that the chivalrous Captain A- had 

warmed toward his late foe, and had even watched with him as a 
brother until Iris final dissolution. But there was another who was 
more than all the rest of creation ; and that was the gentle little crea¬ 
ture, the wife of the youthful soldier. The form of woman is indis¬ 
putably the most beautiful of earth’s objects, that without which 
Nature would not have attained perfection in the highest manifestation 
of abstract life in a physical dress; but how insignificant and feeble is 
the comparison of the perishing though beautiful mould, to the immor¬ 
tal spirit by which it is animated and ennobled. And a spirit that 
would ennoble any form was that of the wife. Beauty commands a 
willingly-paid homage, and the study of it is eminently beneficial to the 
mind, both speculatively, as a philosophical exercise, and as conducive 
to moral improvement; yet the beauty which enchained the attention 
of the late hostile visitor, and which warmed up the kind souls who 
expatiated upon it, was not merely physical, but a spark of the etherial 
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essence that makes poor humanity seem less degraded than is usually 
painted. The ceaseless, unostentatious care of the wife breathed love 
and fidelity unto death. Her name should have been Fidelia. A 
grave old Spaniard—he who had given his house as an asylum to 
them — spoke of her in the hyperbolical language of his race. As the 
token of sorrow trembled on the impearled eye-lash, in her patient re¬ 
signation, it almost seemed that an angelic messenger had alighted 
upon the fairest portion of the globe, to bear thence the disenthralled 
spirit of a noble cavalier. 

It is pleasant to dwell upon such instances, which soften the harsh¬ 
ness of the world’s asperity ; as the sweet little flower that blooms un- 
blanclied amid Alpine snowy desolation, reminds the traveller that life 
has still its charms, its better parts. 


AN EPISODE. 

It was the Sabbath. There w r ere numerous indicia that such it was; 
for the laborer had ceased kom toil; the many merry bells sent forth 
their aerial voices from each campanello to the devout; and all, in 
their holiday garb, flocked toward the sanctuary, until it was a puzzle 
to guess where all the ill-disposed persons had crept out of sight. 
"While the sweet bells were emitting their joysome tintinnabulations, the 
music of an instrumental band floated through the air and called atten¬ 
tion to a long procession of females in vestal array, who in dignified 
pomp approached. Their white garments were emblematic of a purity 
which, alas! did not dwell within their heaving bosoms; else my in¬ 
formant, an eagle-eyed olguazil, was extremely ignorant of his duty.; 
and each one bent down her eyes in a modesty from -which they were 
estranged all the rest of the year; and to atone for the short-comings 
of a twelve-month, each frail sister formed a part of the public exhibi¬ 
tion, and bore in her hands a huge waxen candle. The flutes and 
French horns outpoured their delicious strains at the head of the holy 
column of march, and all but infidels and contumacious invaders from 
the north, stopped short in highly obsequious genuflections; for, por¬ 
trayed with life-like truth, was a scene representing the Crucifixion, 
carried on a platform by four stout fellows, whose appearance woefully 
belied,them if they did not ordinarily follow the avocation of ‘ cracks¬ 
men ’ on the highway. 

The Host was passing! down®on your marrow-bones, while ye may, 
ye sin-laden multitude! cry aloud for that mercy of which you all 
stand in such need. 

It has passed. The merry salutation is given by acquaintances, the 
rolls of tobacco are again smoking away, until the churches for awhile 
drain the thoroughfares. As the services go on, the church-goers, by 
an easy transition-process, lay aside all solemn reflections, and insensi¬ 
bly glide into an intense longing for the mass and the market-fair to 
terminate. A band of minstrels pass the cathedral, just as the congre¬ 
gation has been released from piety for the remainder of the day. They 
are well known, even without the gay flag which is emblazoned with 
the name of the great amphitheatre, the ‘ Plazo de Toros.’ The great- 
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■est bull-fight of the season is to come off; and a ferocious animal, who 
has already gored three matadores to death—perhaps that is only a 
boast, however, to enhance the interest in it — is to be baited. "With 
what joyful anticipations do all the multitudinous throng await the 
opening of the immense modem Coliseum, where many thousands can 
feast their eyes — if only once a year, so mueh the more ecstatic to the 
impoverished suburban—and revel and riot hi the agonies of poor 
beasts; nay, be borne away into absolute bliss at the sight of a fighter 
disemboweled by the infuriated quadruped, maddened by the squibs 
and other fire-works which have set his quivering flesh on fire. How 
the circus would ring with the loud acclaim ! how delightful it would 
be to see a man tossed like a cur from the horns of the moimtain-bull! 

But we.had seen such pastime before, and then came to the conclu¬ 
sion that it was more like the slaughter of calves than the bold, daring 
affair generally represented; and preferred to retire to quarters and 
spend the balance of the day. 

‘ Something serious, for a wonder, is going on down there, any how, ! 
said my companion Gn the stone-roof of the barrack. Our towering 
position overlooked several private gardens, and a sort of public build¬ 
ing, much used as a theatre, and having a spacious inclosure between 
the house and the ticket-office. There were long benches, and a few 
stools and broken chairs. Eight or ten persons had seated themselves 
in silent meditation, hardly ruffling their scrapes as they puffed their 
cigaritas, and looked for the coming of others. It was a matter worthy 
•of note, that, amid all the gayety of the day in the ‘ City of the An¬ 
gels,’ a select few should withdraw apart for more serious converse. 
The presence of two monks indicated the character of the gathering ; 
and the subdued cast upon the faces of those who came in by ones and 
twos, and which ripened into absolute dejection in the case of many of 
them before they dispersed, though, indeed, the burning cheeks and 
•sparkling eyes of others manifested triumph. 

The hour having arrived, the ceremonies commenced. A broad 
padre, who monopolized the larger portion of one of the benches, made 
■some remark which ended the suspense, and instantly flurried prepara¬ 
tions engrossed the earnest attention of the forty or fifty who by that 
time had assembled. From beneath his capacious robes of black, the 
corpulent father drew a bag; then felt in one of his pockets, and took 
out a morocco-case, like that for spectacles. Opening it, he lifted out 
two sharp-pointed steel lancet-looking things, about three inches long ; 
felt the points and edges, and seemed gratified with the result of his 
■investigations. Then, untieing the bag, he took out — what do you 
suppose ? — a game-rooster,- clipped and trimmed for the fight. There 
was going to be a cock-fight! The champion-bird, upon being liberated 
from his serge-prison, gave a loud, clear crow, a challenge which was 
thrown back from several of his kind. The steel gaffles — artificial 
spurs, curved like a scythe and sharp as a razor — were tied on by the 
clerical sportsman, and the noble bird was allowed to plume himself 
and shake up his short ruffled feathers. 

Another game-fowl having been pitted against that of the monk, the 
combat began, and with it the usual excitement, and the fluttering of 
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the costumes of the motley crowd, more picturesque than superb. The 
two other reverend cock-fanciers contented themselves with betting. 
Loud oaths spiced the stentorian clamor which arose, as a plume- 
plucked cockerel staggered under the onset of the monk’s bird; but as 
the youngster returned more cautiously to the engagement, and took off 
a piece of his adversary’s comb, the cock-brained simpletons on either 
side waxed more desperate at the hazard of the game. The well- 
trained Chanticleer struck one of his steel-lxeels into the back of his 
juvenile antagonist, and exultingly toyed with him as he reeled toward 
the edge of the ring chalked on the ground ; and then, as if to magna¬ 
nimously spare him a death of infamy at the hands of his inflamed 
master, he encouraged a return in mock-pursuit. The stock of the 
young one rose to par value at the change in affairs, and bets ran high. 
Turning short, the monk’s fowl gave a loud, chuckling crow of derision 
at the rashness and self-sufficiency of the infatuated youth ; and young 
Mexico, who, cock-sure of a conquest, had imprudently staked their 
loose change on the prowess of the cockerel, now saw their champion 
fall dead, with his neck half-severed, and the big fellow strut about, the 
cock of the walk. 

The affliction of the owner of the vanquished manifested itself in a 
doleful cock of the eyes, and speechless gestures ; and he looked as if 
he would tear the angry wings of the victor from his sides, were it net 
that he dreaded the vengeance of the applauding mob, now in a fiery 
tumult of their national mania. My comrade took out a segar, and 
nicely dropped it on the head of the big monk, from which it bounded 
to the ground, whence it was quickly fobbed by a low fellow, who 
doubtless thought one of his neighbors had accidentally let it fall. The 
affronted monk, supposing that his next neighbor had clumsily struck 
him, dealt a severe blow with his fist. The other, not daring to return 
the compliment of the churchman, passed it along with interest, until, 
without provocation, half the company were assaulted. Knives were 
drawn, and nothing but the signal for the renewal of the fight of 
feathered bipeds could bring them to reason. 

The affair again went on swimmingly. A half-blood rooster, although 
fresh, began to falter under the attack of the previous victor, when, lo I 
a fine large segar, a genuine puro, plunged into the ring, and after it 
plunged half-a-dozen outstretched hands. The poor starvelings, who 
seldom so much as smelt the perfume of a good weed, tumbled one 
over another, amid the howls and execrations of those w’ho had 
depleted their pockets on the chance of success. The game was inter¬ 
rupted, and the mortality of the exultant bird of the monk anticipated 
by his being mashed flat to the earth. 

Unwilling that the peaceful holy-day should be violated without 
speedy retribution following the act of desecration, my friend and my¬ 
self contributed pieces of loose mortar and chips of brick and stone, 
which struck the heads of the crowd below. Wrangling disputes were 
terminated, coin waged was unclaimed for the moment, for all were in 
a state of anxiety to discover the unseen assailants. A temporary lull 
allowed them an opportunity of re-commencing their pastimes, and they 
had forgottten their bruises before five minutes had elapsed. With the 
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aid and assistance of others who had joined us on the roof, we sent 
down such a shower of missiles upon the ungodly throng helow, that 
the representatives of the Church militant vied with the secular arm in 
going pell-mell, in the wildest confusion, out of the yard. 

The many hells sounded again. The hour of evening-prayer had 
arrived, and ail sm was laid aside ior several seconds. w. n. Beo^hu. 
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SUNDAY IN MEXICO. 

BT GEORGE C. G AITUER. 


This calm, quiet Sunday morning, from a 
dull, dry town in the centre of Kentucky, I pro* 
pose to give your readers a sketch of a Sunday 
passed in the city,of Mexico, not long ago. 
I had thought of remaining in the Golden 
Stato till May, and then taking the overland 
route, by Salt Lake City, return to the white 
settlements; but finding some yoang men who 
■wanted.to traverse the Mexican Republic, I 
willingly joined their party. 

It was a lovely moonlight night in February, 
when the steamer Gold ho Age crept quietly into 
the beautiful harbor of Acapulco. The last 
ocean hour had been spent over sparkling glass¬ 
es of the favorite wine; joy on# was the parting 
of our seven from the rest of the sca-wcary pas¬ 
sengers. Many envied our land journey, and 
lamented that they were not prepared to accom¬ 
pany ns. Supper for seven was ordered at the 
Hotel dc Canton, kept by a Celestial, and wo 
hastened to the beach, to take a swim in the salt 
surf of the glorious Pacific. ; 

Ho-scs were purchased, and guides engaged 
the next morning, and by four in the afternoon 
our little caravan was on its way to the goodly 
city of the Montczumas. After thirteen days of 
leisure travel, wo were comfortably lodged in the 
excellent Hotel de San Augustin. The most 
important towns we passed through were Chil- 
paniimro. Zamnaniro. Tenccoacoilco and Cuer¬ 
navaca. The rest were Indian villages, of mad 
hots, or bamboo cabins. The rivers were the 
Pupagallo, Mcscala and Izda. The scenery 
near the first is the moat magnificent in the 
whole way. 

No two towns are more alike than Mexico and 
Damascus, seen from the hills that edge the 
plain. As yon look on the town of Mexico 
from San Augustin dc los Cuevas, yom thoughts 
naturally turn, to the domes of Damascus, seen 
from Saluic, as you descend the sandy slopes of 
An til i ban. The only river we could not ford was 
the Mcscala, which wo crossed on balzas. These 
arc squaro floats, made of large gourds. Two 
persons get on one, which is pulled across by a 
swimming Indian—truly, a primitive way of 
crossing rivers. Our principal food was chick¬ 
ens and corn cakes, beans and eggs, with fruit 
and beer. 

It was Sunday— dia de plaza, or market day—- 
as we rode into tho Square of Tcpeconcoilco 
high mass was singing in the church, and in 
front were tho market people, with their market¬ 
ing, under tents. In the centre of the square 
were two largo gambling tables, resembling rou¬ 
lette, surrounded by anxious faces, watching tho 
gradual disposition of the clacot they had earned 
by the fruits and earthen jars they brought to 
market that morning. 

I had some letters of introduction, which I 
sent to their address, with my card enclosed. 
In less than one hour, a beautiful carriage, with 
two fast greys, drew up to our hotel, and Dr. 

33-invited mo to rido out to Chapultcpoc, 

over the Paseo Nuevo, his usual afternoon drivo. 

Dr. B-was an American, who had married 

the daughter of a wealthy Englishman, resident 
in Mexico. The next day I dined at the bank¬ 
er's—Mr. Jceker, a Swiss, and partner in the 
house of Jecker, Torre & Co.—and drove with 
him to Lake Chaleo, down the old promenade, 
called Pa>;eo de los Ycgas, to the floating gar¬ 
dens, whoso fruits, and flowers, and delicious 
vegetables are cultivated in such luxuriance. 

This was Saturday of the Carnival; lent was 
to begin next week, and the gaily disposed were 
making tho best of their time. Dr. B had 
warned me the next day would bo a great jiesia , 
and I must get up at six to. see everything. By 
day-dawn the next day, the carriage wxw rolling 
rapidly over tho calzada to Guadalnpe, to sec 
tho rich church of the patron saint of Mexico. 

While Mrs. B-and her sister were listening 

to mass in the church, tho doctor and I virited 
tho mineral 6pring, and rambled about tho vil¬ 
lage. The gorgeous splendor of the church has 
been so frequently described, I will not attempt 
to reiterate it. 

We returned to the city at nine, and took a 
substantial breakfast; after which we went to 
see tho pelea de gallot —or, in plain American, 
the cock-pit. The ladies excused themselves, 
but promised to go to tho bull-fight in the after¬ 
noon. A couple of padres wore present, as 
judges, and to preserve order. Though they 
did not bet, they seemed as much pleased with 
the sport as any one. 

At two in the afternoon we had a lunch of 
cold meats, preserves, fruit sod wine. The bull¬ 
fight was to begin at four, dinner at seven, the 
concert at night, and the masquerade at mid¬ 
night; so we knew exactly how to dispose of 
our time. Just before lane boor. I took a game 
of billiards with Mrs. B — , her sister, and Mr. 

F-, a very interesting four-handed game. 

Mrs. B was a nock-holder in the new Plaza 
de Toros, and her box was almost as fine as the 
President’s. 

Madame Santa Anna and her sister were pres¬ 
ent at tho gran fnneion, as they call it; hut the 
general was at Tacubnya, where he has a quinta, 
or conmrv_scai. Two bands of music nlaved 
during tho exhibition, and refreshments were 
handed round. For a description of bull fight*, 
I refer the reader to ary books on Spain and 
Cuba. 

Next, we drove back to Number Four—Callc 
do la Profesa—and enjoyed a magnificent din¬ 
ner. After codec and cigar* in the pleasant 
galleries surrounding the court, we drove to tho 
concert in the Gran Teatro do Santa Anna. 
The company were German*, and the music 
was piano, violin, and voice. The theatre is 
gorgeous, but dimly lighted ; for there is no gas 
in Mexico. 

Afier the concert we again returned with Dr. 

B-> and took tea, wine, or chocolate, as wo 

chose, before dressing for the masquerade, wbieu 
was to begin at midnight. While I wa* admir¬ 
ing an oil painting, four hy eight feet. Dr. B ■ - ■ 
said t 


j “ I >n.‘pee? you don’t sec all the beauties of 
that picture,' 1 .... 

I was insisting that I did, when he touched a 
spring. The picture opened like a door, and I 
discovered a niche of elegantly bound books. I 
1 then turned to a picture juu the «dze of a door, 
and remarked that I would not be surprised if 
j that picture of General Washington was the 
: door to some secret passage; and in fact it was 
a door that ltd to vaults and covert ways to the 
I street. 

j The masquerade was much like carnival Italia 
i elsewhere—same dresses, same music, and the 
same kind of dimcca you sec at the Academic 
I dc Manque, on similar occasions, in Paris, or 
I in the Orleans Theatre, m tho city of New Or¬ 
leans. The pit of the theatre was planked, end 
! tho stage was lighted by a thousand lamps and 
| transparencies. I >avr many heudaomu ladies 
j among the dancers, and some magnificently 
j drent'd in the boxes. These were tho arhuoc- 
j racy, flint scorned to mingle with the vulgar, 

I dancing crowd Inflow. The succession of dances 
I was indicated by sign* suspended at tho foot of 
the boxes, where every dancer could *oe what 
| would come next. Refreshments were served 
| in restaurants, on the tide* of the hall, at any 
j hoar. 

‘ A man: Without n mast, come up to me and 
addressed me in German. 1 asked him why ho 
took me for a Dutchman. 

" There can be no mistake in your light hair, 
round face, and broad shoulders." 

“ And yet there is,” ranswered, in French. 

He teemed puzzled, and declared I wa* no 
Gaul, in ns good Paritian as I ever heard. 

" Then tell me what you are I taid to him, 
in Mexican; 41 for I can't classify your red hair 
and fluent tongue.” 

“ And why may I not be a pure Castilian, te¬ 
nor mio 1** continued he, in Spanish. 

" Because you arc a Yankee,” I answered, in 
plain American. 

“ Well, 'pon my word 1” ho said, in tho genu¬ 
ine Yankee dialect, with tho nasal twang and 
common amt of Yankecdom, “who would have 
taken you for a Gringo 1” 

Then seizing a pasting senorita by tho waist, 
he whirled away in tho scottuche, and was lost in 
tho crowd. 

1 asked a mask, who was listening to oar con¬ 
versation, who the person was, and I learned ho 
I was a brave New England cabinct-maker, who 
: had been long a rraident in Mexico, and had ac¬ 
cumulated a fortune making beds and bureaus, 
and boring artesian wells. 

Another lucky American I had met the day 
before. He was a young Yankee, who had 
come to visit a rich undo in Mississippi. Tho 
avuncular relation had not much nepotism about 
him, and soon sent tho young scamp adrift. Tho 
boy went to St. Louis, and worked hard for a 
year, when ho joined Col. Doniphan’s Santa Fe 
expedition. After tho war, ho remained in New 
Mexico, and soon married an heiress of a fami¬ 
ly very well,known throughout that part of the 
country. 

He had attempted to smuggle some silver out 
of Chihuahua,'without paying the import duty, 
and it was confiscated. He brought suit for it, 
and from court to court it hod finally reached the 
supreme trilmnnl of Mexico, and he had corno 
over two thousand mile* to attend to the case. 
Something less than one hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars was involved 1 How I felt for my country¬ 
man in those strange coarts! . 

But. I have left tho ball. As roty-fingcred 
Aurora began to open flic portals of Orient, we, 
drowsy, weary mortals, were issuing through tho 
portals of tho theatre to breathe the cool morn¬ 
ing air, and find our Monday morning beds, with 
smarting eyes and aching heads. 

Thus endeth my Sijwdat jic Mexico. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF MEXICO. 

A HOHCAWCE OP OtTR DAY. 


BT AUGUSTINE J. II. DUGANNE. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTER XV. 

HANNIBAL. 

Hannibal, intent on overtaking his mistress, pushed on with 
^diminished ardor, descending the national road, from the pass 
of Rio Frio, at a pace -which the males under his charge doubt¬ 
less considered quite unnecessary, particularly as many portions 
of the hard highway were quite destitute of shade. But Hanni¬ 
bal was a literal constructionist of the orders of those in author- 
ity, and consequently, as he had been directed to follow “ Massa 
Dusenbury,” no alternative presented itself to the mind of the 
faithful black, but to pursue his forward march till his mistress 
and her party should be overtaken. 

But, anxious as was Hannibal to make the best of his way, the 
mules were far from being averse to rest, the more so as the 
morning route had sufficiently taxed their powers of endurance. 
It was not therefore extraordinary, that, in a quite sheltered and 
inviting spot, where overhanging rocks prevented the slanting 
sunbeams from invading a wide patch of grass on either side of 
the road, the foremost beast should Incontinently plant himself on 
Ids knees, and in spite of Hannibal's remonstrances, bv rein and 
thong, insist on maintaining that position, to the manifest retard- 
al of farther progress. In this specimen of obstinacy the animal 
received “ aid and comfort ” from his associate which carried the 
pack, and the result of this mulish combination was to bring our 
poor negro at once to a standstill. In vain alike were coaxing 
and threats; in vain did Hannibal, taking his place between the 
two refractory beasts, alternately implore and flog, in order to 
bring them to a sense of their dereliction. Useless were his assev¬ 
erations concerning the importance of his speedily overtaking 
“ ^Bssy Teresa,” unavailing were his dark intimations of the 
treatment they might look for at the hands of “ Massa Duscn- 
bury,'* when that formidable individual should "cotch ’em cuttm’ 
up in dat fashion.” 

“ T’ink nigga gwine to stay yer all night ?” demanded he con- 
temptuously, of the principal rebel, which he had ridden. “ T’ink 
nobody in de world but jist two sons ob jackass ? Gorra ! Wait 
till we coteh up wid de bosses—dat’s all.” 

But " cotching up wid de bosses " did not appear to enter at 
fill into the calculations of Hannibal’s mules. With all the 
stolidity vouched for by the organ of “ firmness,” so notorious in 
tbeir race, they continued the “ m asterly inactivity ” which no 
dint of persuasion or of menace, no promises “ in future ” of 
a beating "in esse ” could move them one inch from the posture 
which they had assumed. It was manifest that the Mexican 
mules were inimical to the Anglo-African origin of their sable 
driver, or else were flatly determined on taking their own time in 
the matter of repose from labor. The passage of the Anahuac 
Alps appeared less practicable to our present Hannibal than was 
that of the Itali a n Alps to his Carthaginian namesake of ancient 
memory. 

But the negro was fertile in invention, and ceasing to berate 
the animals. he gathered up a dump of tender grass 2nd sought 
Jo entice die fellow with the pack, by holding off the morsel a few 
inches above his expectant nose. This plan succeeded admirably 
as could be expected. The mule rose to his feet in order to pos¬ 
sess himself of ti' dainty, whereupon the politic Hannibal with¬ 
drew it immediately and essayed the same method with the saddle 
beast, which, in its turn, was induced to take a standing posture. 
But alas for human calculation! the pack-mule at the same in¬ 
stant dropped hack on his knees, and when Hannibal turned 
quickly to present his whisp of grass—io! the saddle mule sank 
into his former attitude. It was too much. Hannibal lifted np 
his voice and lamented long and loudly. 

It is not within the province of the historian, truthful and ac¬ 
curate though he may strive to be at all times, to detail the objur¬ 
gations and perhaps reprehensible figures of speech, which fell 
rapidly from the voluble negro, upon the devoted heads of his 
unmoved mules. Suffice it, that in the midst of a stream of 
luxuriant tropes, Hannibal was cat short by a merrily-ringing 
laugh at his side, while at the same rime a cracked voice from a 
little distance, cried: 

“ Take care, daughter—be wary, child! It may be a brigand.” 

Hannibal looked up, and became aware that the laughter pro¬ 
ceeded from a beautiful yonng Mexican lady, who was mounted 
on a gaily-caparisoned pony, whilst the cracked voice belonged 
evidently to a little, sallow and dried-up specimen of an old gen¬ 
tleman, who bestrode a sedate-looking mule, at a short distance 
behind. Two servants, mounted like their master, brought up the 
rear, and the whole party had apparently just entered the high 
road front one of the rugged mountain paths which intersected it 
below the pass of Bio Brio. 

The perplexity of the negro gave way to surprise at the long- 
continnod raid exuberant laughter which broke from the rosy lips 
of the youthful lady. It seemed as if she recognized something 
extremely ludicrous in the countenance and attitude of poor 
Hannibal, who sSil held the clump of grass with which he 
endeavored to icfieence his unruly charge. Clear and silvery. 


like the gurgling music of a brook, the light mirth of the girl fang 
through the woods around, until the negro, puzzled but pleased, 
opened lm own mouth with a broad smile, and resorted to that 
invariable African operation when in doubt, scratching of his 
sable poll. 

“ Gorra! 'Who’ for she make laugh so long ’” ejacnlated he, 
with an inquiring sneeze. 

“ Mexicans! Mexicans!” cried the old man, in his shrill treble. 
“ Why do you langh so ? Are you afraid of nothing 1” 

“ Surely, when there is nothing to make one afraid,” replied 
the girl. “ What’s the matter, comical fellow ?” she continued, 
fixing her merry black eyes upon Hannihal. “ Why do not your 
mules go forward 1 Why do you weep *” 

| The negro raised hiB hand nnd felt upon his cheek the largo 
teardrops, of which in his vexation he had not before been con¬ 
scious ; and truly, the poor fellow’s countenance presented an 
absurd appearance, a wide grin revealing his teeth, whilst the tears 
he had shed mingled with the perspiration and dust, and formed 
great blotches, that added more picturesqueness than beauty to 
his African lineaments. 

0, missy—I am c’raost dead. Mules no go fnrrnrd—no 
’tand up on dcrc fict. Gorra!” 

Hannibal’s Spanish, broken like his English, was yet sufficient¬ 
ly intelligible,-and he soon made the new-comers acquainted with 
the fact that he had lost or missed his mistress and her party, 
and that, in spite of his desire to overtake them, the incorrigible 
mules insisted upon suspending their progress. He did not 
mention the fact of pursuit having occasioned the separation, for 
his good sense told him that such a disclosure could have no bear¬ 
ing upon his present difficulties, but simply explained that his 
mistress, by pushing forward with the horses, had left him consid- 
cruhly behind with the pact-mule. 

“ And your males are so obstinate that they will not move 
cried the Mexican lady, with another silvery laugh. “ Let mo sco 
if I cannot coax them.” 

Saying this, she beckoned one of the servants to ride np, and 
directing him to open a small valise that was strapped to her sad- 
| die, took from it some little cakes, which she presented to one of 
the males, at the same time patting the animal gently with her 
delicately-formcd hand. 

“ There ! do yon not see* Ho obeys me at once,” cried she, 
laughing loudly, as the mule rose from his knees, and munched 
the cates which she extended to him. “Now, mount, my brave 
fellow, and we shall presently get yon out of yonr difficulties.” 

“ Mexicans! Mexicans! this may he all a plot!” cried the old 
man, shuffling uneasily in his saddle. “ Should there be an am¬ 
buscade of robbers, my child! Pablo] Jnan! hold fast to 
your anus ! be ready !” 

“ Boh—pob—father! let me manage my long-cared friends,” 
replied the yonng lady, whilst the two servants, Jnan and Pablo, 
smiled at an order which was regularly repeated to them every 
ten minutes by the apprehensive Don Manuel their master. And 
the girl continued to feed the tw 0 mules, now firmly on their legs, 
and apparently quite disposed to a compromise. Hannibal’ 
meantime, had bestridden the saddled beast, and possessed himself 
once more of the pack-mule’s bridle. 

“ Now, then, let ns consider," cried the senorita, addressing 
the negro, whilst continuing to feed the mules, “ whither was your 
m is tress travelling V* 

“ ’ s P ecs we go to Puebla—’specs we go to Monterey—’specs 
we go home to New Orleans,” answered Hannibal, with a sigh, as 
he thought of his lost master, Glinton. 

| “ Aha! you hear ? They are Americans and we are to be in¬ 

vaded by them. Should he be a spy, Mexicana! Pablo! Juan ! 
stand fast to your arms l” 

Puebla—Monterey,” said the young lady, paying no atten¬ 
tion to Bon Manuel, who was eying the negro with great suspi¬ 
cion expressed in his withered old features. “ We are going 
thitherward ourselves. You may accompany us, as you are unac¬ 
quainted with the route. Will that suit you, if I take care that 
your mules go % What is your name 1” 

“ °> t,aDk T° a > nahsy—fank you l Hannibal my name, missy. 
Go long wF you, for sartain ; Missa Teresa be bery glad to see 
yon—lab you bery much, for aartain.” 

“Ah, and why do yon think yonr mistress would love me 
Hannibal*” ’ 

“ Can’t help, missy. Ebbery body lab dem what is kind. Eben 
de moles—dey mind you when dey no mind me. Gorra!” 

“Well, Hannibal, ride forward with Juan and Pablo. No 
doubt we shall find your mistress at Puebla. Come, dear father 1 
there is no danger. We have Hannibal at oar backs.” 

Saying this, the merry Mexican girl gave her last cates to the 
mules, and then, tapping her father’s chin with a little fan which 
she carried in lieu of a whip, rode forward at Don Manuel’s side. 
Pablo and Juan, with Hannibal and the pack-mule, brought ud 
the rear. y 

CHAPTEB XVL 

LOBEXZO JJ.-D ZKEZ, 

Ax atmosphere of happiness reigned in and around the haci¬ 
enda of Lorenzo and Inez, the gentle entertainers of Dnsenbury 
snd his two companions. Lorenzo, possessed cf ample means 
and waimly seconded in bis tastes by the devotion of his lovely 
wife, had surrounded their beautiful home witiuUl that could con¬ 
tribute to the gratification of true artistic taste, or enhance fte 
pore pleasures of domestic life. The mansion itself, embower¬ 
ed ia fragrant woodlsn^, ^ ^aknt ^ die perfome &nd 
grece of the 'flowere which 'encopapMred its e^fy border, was a 
fit dwellingplaee for hearts inspired with mutual love, and chann- 


ing as the seat of freely-dispensed charity and enlarged hospital¬ 
ity; The master and mistress of that hacienda, though mingling 
little in the world beyond their threshold; were yet known and es¬ 
teemed by high and low through all the- cultivated neighborhood 
which stretched from the main road nearest to their gates, down¬ 
ward through the luxuriant “ Valley of Morilio,’? named after 
the father of Lorenzo’s bride, a rich proprietor, and around the 
base of the lofty “Outlaws’ Mount,” once the retreat of a band 
of brigands, lately dispersed by tho death of their famous leader. 

Dusenbury’s welcome, the welcome which warm hearts extend 
to a tried friend, was shared in by Almzo and Teresa, and tho 
latter speedily found herself as spiritually acquainted with her 
young Mexican hostess as if the intimacy of years had been ce¬ 
menting a friendship between them ; for there is a magnetism in 
guileless natures that, losing sight of mere conventionality, bases 
its esteem on an appreciation which is the result, not of reason, 
but of intuition, and Is therefore seldom deceived. 

Lorenzo and the Yankee found much to engage thtir thoughts 
and converse, for they talked of mutual friends, linked to their 
recollections by the association of past service and grateful appre¬ 
ciation ; and it was, consequently, no wonder that the first day's 
sojourn of the travellers at the romantic hacienda passed like tho 
transition of a happy dream. 

The family circle of Lorenzo was not large, for Heaven had not 
yet vouchsafed the blessing of children to their wishes. The fa¬ 
ther of Inez, a cheerful old man, who passed his time in light 
superintendence of tho planting operations upon tho estate, and 
found his comfort chiefly in the contemplation of the serene hap¬ 
piness of his children, and a yonng girl, named Berta, tho or¬ 
phaned daughter of the notorious brigand Moroni, who lmd lost 
his life at the neighboring city of Puebla, were the only members 
of the household , besides tho husband nnd wife. Berta, the young 
orphan, was beautiful and interesting, but, alas ! reason no long¬ 
er dwelt in the shrine of her classic brow. The severe experien¬ 
ces of early life, and the shock of losing her only friend, the brig¬ 
and chief, had stricken tills child of nature with an insanity 
deemed incurable, but harmless and touching in the extreme. 
Brother and sister could not have been more tender than were 
Lorenzo and his wife to tins poor maiden, who wandered cver- 
tnorc about the cottage and through the neighboring vale and 
mountain, known to all the peasants by her sad smile and fantas¬ 
tic costume, as the orphan of him who bad been the terror of 
the neighboring country, and, moreover, as one whose affliction 
demanded pity and kindness from every Christian heart. 

The American orphan, Teresa, sympathized deeply with the 
stricken Berta, whose sad story was quickly revealed by her new 
friend Inez, and it became apparent, soon, that the mad girl was 
attracted by the gentleness of the stranger-guest , for only a few 
days elapsed before it began to he noticed that Berta, instead of 
absenting herself for hours in the day, as was her usual custom, 
and roaming distraught through the forest, seemed now desirous of 
renmining near the hacienda, and within sound of the low and musi¬ 
cal voice which was one of Teresa’s sweetest charms. Lorenzo 
and Inez said, with a smile, that their fair American guest was a 
fairy who could draw all natures to do her homage, and Dusen- 
bury, shaking his head as he puffed one of his host’s fragrant ci¬ 
gars, declared, in his broadest vernacular, that, “ Miss Teresa was 
a gal it wa’n’t no use talkin’ about—she was jest a bran noo angel 
waitin’ for wings.” 

But a week fled swiftly over the heads of the three guests, and 
yet no tidings of the Padre Ilerrata, or of the missing Hannibal 
and the meztiza could be gathered, though messengers had been 
despatched at various times from the hacienda to the neighboring 
villages, and even as far off as Puebla, some miles across the plain, 
from the other extremity of the valley of Murillo. Dusenbnry 
grew impatient, for he apprehended that danger had befallen his 
friend the padre, since he well knew that the good priest’s enemies, 
as well as his own, were not few among the supporters of the new 
government. Once or twice, when no news came, he thought of 
leasing the hacienda, which would afford a secure retreat for his 
young countrywoman, and retracing his course to the capital; but 
n little reflection satisfied the Yankee of the futility of anv aid of 
his, should the priest be really in the hands of powerful foes, whilst 
his own discovery might involve both himself and friends in greater 
peril. He resolved, therefore, to accept for a period longer, tho 
hospitality of his Mexican friends, in order to see what turn the 
political affairs of Mexico might take, before exposing himself to 
all the risks which, in the present excited state of popular feeling, 
an alien might encounter, evon though provided with a passport of 
the late president, Herrera, 

Bnt when, after tho lapse of ten days more, during which noth¬ 
ing was heard of Hannibal or the luggago of Teresa, but instead 
of wiiich the most alarming rumors crowded fast upon one another 
concerning the war with tho United Statca, Jake Dusenbury re¬ 
solved to leave tho valley of Murillo, and press forward on his in¬ 
terrupted journey.- Various considerations induced this decision. 
The Yankee, in his capacity as trader, had no small amount of 
pecuniary interest involved in his business connections with tho 
north-eastern province of Mexico, and it became very necessary that 
he should journey near tho borders, in order to be ready for any 
contingency of risk, which a protracted state of hostilities might 
threaten. Besides this, Dusenbnry knew that, in a country so dis¬ 
tracted as Mexico, he could not for a great while reckon upon the 
personal protection which Herrora’s passport for tho present might 
ipsnre, and it ^as therefore of importance, if he valued bis liberty 
pr Jiffy that he should make the best of his way to a less excited 
portion of the land* It was now established beyond doubt that a 
sevens contest between (fie two repcih/rcs was at hand , and tbe 
pews of Taylor’s successive victories at Palo-Alto and Keseca dcla 
Folnm, tiie capture of Matamoras and the advance of the conquer- 
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ing Americans into the province of New Leon, had exasperated 
the hatred of the inhabitants of all the interior, who loudly called 
upon General Paredes to avenge the shame of the firs defeats. 
The government, in obedience to the popular feeling, as well as in 
pursuance of its own plan, was now engaged in pushing enlistments 
rigorously, and collecting men and means for the concentration of 
a powerful army, to he pushed forward to the defence of the north¬ 
ern provinces. Dusenbury, convinced that no time was to he lost 
if he would effect his escape, communicated hh wishes to Lorenzo, 
and implored the hitter’s protection for his countrywoman, Teresa. 

“ It is out o’ question for the senora to travel farther now, ye 
see,” said the Yankee, “ for it’s as much as I can do, you may 
be sure, to take care o’ my own skin, agin these yaller chap 3 , now 
they’ve got their dander so riz about the States. So, you’ll 
obleege me, senor. if you’ll jes’ let the young folks stay at the ha¬ 
cienda till better things turn up. This war can’t last long, I hope, 
and maybe It’ll blow right over. Bat it’s best to be prepared, 
Bcnor, and so—jes say you’ll take care o’ the senora.” 

“Fear nothing, my friend,” answered Lorenzo, grasping the 
Yankee’s hand. “ Senora Teresa is as safe beneath this roof as is 
my Inez herself. Thank Heaven, we are secluded and very little 
troubled with the tumult of politics or strife. Trust me, the seno¬ 
ra shall be as a sister in our household.” 

“ Thank ye, thank ye,” cried Dnscnbury, warmly. “ I’ll not 
forget you, and I feel easy about the young gal as long as she's 
here. There’s that Senor Alonzo, too, he’ll be a protection to you 
all, for he’s a brave young chap, and loves the senora as the apple 
of life eye. There’s no deceit about that boy, Senor Lorenzo. 
He’s open and above board.” 

“Alonzo Vallejo is a noble youth,” replied Lorenzo, who had 
conceived a strong attachment for his guest. “ I feci toward him 
like a brother, and truly believe, as you say, that he is worthy of 
ail esteem. Trust me, Senor Dusenbury, you leave ns a happy 
family in all but losing one whom we regard so highly as yourself.” 

“ I shall l>c back before you know it, maybe,” returned Dosen- 
boiv. “But ef anything should happen to me, Padre Herrata is 
the friend o’ these young folks, and in him, you know, you can 
confide. And now, senor, I must make short work sayin’ good-by 
all round, for to-night must see me beyond Puebla.”; 

In accordance with this determination, Dusenbury speedily ac¬ 
quainted his young friends with the necessity of his departure, 
enjoining them to make themselves contented with their quiet 
retreat in the hacienda, and await with patience the first results of 
the war. Teresa grieved deeply at the prospect of losing her kind 
protector, but perhaps she would have been less reconciled had 
Alcnzo been likewise obliged to pursue his journey. Alonzo, on 
hia part, regretted to separate from his North American friend, but 
the consciousness of his being left the proud guardian of the one 
beloved best, contributed doubtless to the equanimitv with which 
he supported the parting. Nevertheless, it needed no demonstra¬ 
tion of regard, to assure Jake Dusenbury that all who crowded 
around him, as he put foot in stirrup, were his warm and true 
friends, who would gladly never lose sight of his honest counte¬ 
nance. The Yankee felt, as he wrung the hands of all, from his 
host’s to that of the mulatto Lucille, that it was no hollow courtesy 
but deep and earnest regard which followed him out upon his per¬ 
ilous journey. Thus he bade adieu to the pleasant hacienda of 
the hospitable Senor Lorenzo. 

It was the dusk of evening which Dusenbury chose as the most 
1 fitting time for his passage through the populous city of Puebla, in 
view of his unwillingness to subject himself to too great scrutiny 
on the part of Mexicans. The Yankee was acquainted with sev¬ 
eral commercial friends in the place, and these he sought as speed¬ 
ily as possible, in order to make provisions for the settlement of 
such business as must be left hereafter without his supervision. 
He found the traders filled with apprehensions concerning the 
war, and astonished at the Yankee’s temerity in attempting at this 
time to penetrate through the wild frontier provinces. 

“You will most assuredly be arrested and imprisoned, Senor 
Dusenbury,” said one of the traders, a rough-looking fellow, who 
had brought peltries to the American, and had derived much profit 
in driving bargains with the latter. 

* More likely he will be shot,” was tho consoling remark of 
another fellow, who had often supplied Dusenbury' with the silver 
of Chihuahua in exchange for articles of traffic with the northern 
tribes. 

“ That’s true,” rejoined the first speaker. “ General Ampudia 
is in command below San Luis, and he makes short work of aliens 
ond spies. Take advice, Senor Dusenbury, and keep quiet till 
this unlucky war is over, and honest men can travel unmolested.” 

“Good friends, all o’ ye, no doubt,” auswered Dusenbury. 
“ But I reckon I’ll take my chance out in the open country, sooner 
than stay here, cooped up and rustin’ out.” 

So saying, the Yankee proceeded to develop such plans for fu¬ 
ture connection with his trusting friends as might be carried out, 
^th due consideration of the contingencies of war, and then an¬ 
nounced his intention of resuming his regular speculations, so soon 
as hostilities should cease. The traders declared that he had their 
best wishes, and drunk their aqua ardiente to his good health 
with the greatest show of enthusiasm. 

- “ It’s lucky, however, that you're not troubled with personal 
effects in your travels, Senor Dusenbury,” remarked one of thorn, 

or you might fare as badly as the poor devil of an American 
hlack did, a few weeks einco, who lost his mule-load, and was near 
teing clapped in prison as a spy or something worse.” 

What say you—a black V* inquired Dusenbury, whoso, quick 
Perception immediately divined that Hannibal must be the unfor- 
wight alluded to. 

Truly, senor—a fellow who, with a couplo of fine mules, one 
loaded with goods, was arrested by the guard as he entered the 


gates. He told some stupid story of being in search of hia mis¬ 
tress, which nobody believed, and the fool would have been, shot 
had it not been for the protection of some Spanish don and donna 
who took pity on him.” 

“ And what became of him 3” 

“He was suffered to go off with his Castilian friends, but the 
pack-mule as well as the one he rode, was detained by the m pfnin 
of the guard. So you see, senor, what risks you run, and that to 
keep concealed is your best policy.” 

** But I have President Herrara’s safe-warrant.” 

“ Good for nothing with the army, my friend. The soldiers of 
Paredes will laugh at you.” 

“ Well, then, I take my chance,” said the Yankee, laughing rnd 
lighting a cigar. “ And now,” he continued, addressing the pel- 
try-trader, “as we may be parting for the last time, I will ask a 
little service of you. When I am gone, take a note for me to the 
hadenda beyond Murillo's Valley, to a certain Senor Alonzo 
Vallejo, whom you will find there.” 

“ With much pleasure, Senor Dusenbury,” returned the peltrv- 
trader, “ for I pass the home to-morrow.” 

Dusenbury hastily penned a short note to Vallejo, informing 
him of what he had learned concerning Hannibal, and directing 
him to request Lorenzo to apply to the authorities at Puebla for 
the restitution of the pack-mole with Teresa’s wardrobe and ef¬ 
fects. The Yankee had little doubt that the influence of Lorenzo 
or his father-in-law, Murillo, would easily obtain the mules; so 
congratulating himself upon the accident which had acquainted 
him with the negro’s mishap, he gave his brief note to the peltry- 
trader, and bidding the Mexicans adieu, set out once more to ‘ 
pursue Iris dangerous journev. 

But fortunately for the North American, the very excitement 
which existed concerning the war, generating a common hatred of 
the enemy, was of such a nature as to absorb public attention with 
the news constantly arriving from the border States ; so that, con¬ 
trary to his fears, Dusenbury found that the pass which he carried 
signed by Herrara, was examined without much scrutiny by the 
officials to whom it was presented. Besides, in mav towns 
through which the Yankee passed, after diverging from the Vera 
Cruz road, iris name was known to several in connection with Iris \ 
northern trading operations ; so that oar traveller soon banished i 
all apprehensions so far as regarded his personal safety. His I 
purse was well lined, he spoke the provincial language with a tol¬ 
erable accent, and prudently avoiding the fortified posts, Duseu- 
bury managed, after a fortnight’s leisurely travel, to reach the 
lower districts of the State of Tamonlipas, without experiencing 
other difficulties than those natnraily consequent on the route he 
had taken, hardships and exposures which, to one accustomed 
to ease and luxury, might have been formidable, but which the 
enterprising Yankee trader deemed scarcely worth a passing 
thought. 

The neighboring State of New Leon was then in daily expec¬ 
tation of being invaded by the American army that threatened its 
borders. General Pedro Ampudia, a brave and experienced 
co mm a n der, had fortified the capital city, Monterey, and there, 
with about seven thousand men, awaited the approach of Tavlor, 
who, flushed with the first successes of the Rio Grande campaign, 
was concentrating all his forces for the capture and occupation of 
the inner States. Dusenbury, as he entered upon the great road 
leading through the province of Tumouiipas, and approached 
upon the actual seat of strife, became painfully aware of the in¬ 
cipient afflictions of war, though as yet he witnessed none of its 
horrors. A large military draft had been made by the authorities 
upon the population, and great numbers of the peasantry were 
forced from their harvest fields to bear arms in defence of the re¬ 
public. Consequently, though no hostile foot had yet pressed the 
soil, much misery was already occasioned by the withdrawal of 
the people from their agricultural operations, and by' the high 
prices of every necessary of life, the natural effect of the presence 
of a large army of non-producers. Dusenbury’s heart was 
touched at the many deserted cottages, and groups of wandering, 
half-famished women and drildren that met his eye, nor was he 
less moved at witnessing the arbitrary manner in which able- 
bodied men, unwillingly recruited for a war of whose merits they' 
were totally ignorant, were dragged in pairs and driven to bar¬ 
racks, thence to be marched to the battle-field and sacrificed in 
the quarrel of governments, which had never thought of them till 
they were found necessary as food for powder. But Dusenbury 
had little opportunity for more than pity, inasmuch as it required 
the utmost caution on his part to avoid observation, which at this 
crisis might be followed bv serious results. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


TJtE L1DY 1IEX1CXNA. 


In the meanwhile, Hannibal, the negro, after his gentle auxili- 
ary, the lady Mexicana, had opened to his sagacious perceptions 
a novel and striking method of rendering tractable that stubborn 
beast, the Mexicau mule, rode on in the rear of his protectors, 
quito contented with his good fortune, and doubting not that he 
should find his mistress Teresa at Puebla, which they would reach 
ou the morrow. With this conviction, the black replied with good- 
humored frankness to the questions of the servants with whom he 
rode, and when tho party halted at dusk to pass the night at a 
small village, tho best understanding in the world prevailed be¬ 
tween them all. 

But at Puebla no traces of Senora Teresa, Senor Dusenbury, 
or the rest of his friends, were to he discovered. On the contrary' 
(as Dusenbury afterwards learned from the peltry-trader), the ne¬ 
gro’s anxious inquiries, coming to the notice of the officials, ren¬ 
dered poor Hannibal himself.an object of suspicion; so much. 


indeed, that he wa3 very speedily relieved of his charge, as re¬ 
spected the moles, and might have seen the inside ef a prison for 
some months, had not Don Manuel Ribera, the old Spanish, sire 
of the beautiful Mexicana, who was well known as a person of 
importance (having amassed a great fortune in Mexico), interfer¬ 
ed in season to prevent any severity being visited upon the anS> - 
tunate servant who bad lost his mistress. This good offer of Don 
Manuel was due to the gentle pleading of Mexicana, rather 
to any generosity on the part of her nervous old hither, and Han¬ 
nibal evinced his assurance of this by the grateful manner in 
which he acknowledged the offer of further protection from the 
lady’s party. 

“ It is very evident, my poor fellow,” said she, to the perplexed 
black, “ that von can do no good to your mistress, and must en¬ 
danger ycorself, by wandering without protection through the 
country. It may he that your friends have gone to Monterey. 
My father’s destination is Tampico, and we shall travel the great 
road, making a circuit, in order that Don Manuel mav transact 
some business at Victoria. Now, brave PTanmh-.^ if too. like, 
you shall continue to journey with us, at least as fur as Victoria, 
where yon must surely learn if your mistress has journeyed to 
Monterey.” 

“ Ah, Missy Mexicana—I am so t’ankfol to yon for dls kind¬ 
ness. But, O, do Lord lub your sweet soul an’ body, what will 
'eome ob de dear young missy ?" 

“It is true, good Hann i b al, yon can he of no service to year 
mistress.” 

“ Berry true—berry true 1 I’m only a poor nigua—dev wont 
! blieve I iub my missy so, and maybe dey pot poor Hannibal in 
I de calaboose after alL” 

“ That is more than likely, Hannibal, so yon had better go on 
with Juan and Pablo, and all three £ look welL to your arms/ ” 

So saying, with a merry laugh as she repeated her fathers cus¬ 
tomary injunction to their attendants, Donna Mexicana turned 
away and went to make preparations with the old Castilian for 
their journey from Puebla. 

Don Manuel Ribera, long known as a thriving admimstrtulcrc, 
or overseer and collector of revenues from estates held in Mexico 
by non-resident Spaniards, had, it was equally well known, amass¬ 
ed a very large fortune by his shrewdness. Ke had m anag ed to 
make himself useful ia the way of negotiating loans to various 
administrations, from that or Guerrero to the present one of Anto¬ 
nio Paredes, and had therefore enjoyed many immunities which 
he failed not to turn to good account for his personal advammre. 
He was now travelling to various points, but still <n route for 
the seaboard at Tampico, whence he proposed L-ik-in.jr passage for 
his native Spain, whither the bulk of his fortune had already been 
transported; for the old fi n a n cier had long foreseen the crisis to 
which Mexican affairs were harrying, and resolved, in his declin¬ 
ing years, to wind up his connection, with the distracted republic, 
and with his only daughter, the one object he loved better rh^n 
Ins money bags, seek some quiet spot in old Castile, where, tree 
from care and apprehension, he might enjoy a repose that as vet 
he had never known. 

The negro Hannibal proved himself no useless member of the 
little party which now traversed the mountain passes and half- 
desert plains bordering on the highway that stretched from Puebla 
through the rich mining districts of Potosi, downward to the pro¬ 
vince of Tamonlipas, and thence, diverging coastward iron Vic¬ 
toria, forms the most travelled road to Tampico. Han nib al was 
shrewd and faithful, and his gratitude prompted him to many of¬ 
fices of prudence and kindness, which, the stolid attendants of 
Don Manuel would never have dreamed of; so that the old Span¬ 
iard not only soon lose all apprehensions concerning treaeherv on 
the part of the black, but grew accustomed to look upon, the latter 
as a very valuable addition to the party. 

No event of importance, however, transpired to the travellers 
on their journey over the great road from San Luis. The nation¬ 
al troop3 were concentrating at various points in the ccuiurv ex¬ 
tending westward from the foot hills of the Sierra Madre; and 
save an occasional examination by some officious government 
representative (an interference wtiich the old adminislmdore never 
failed to resent with querulous impatience), nothing disturbed the 
regularity of the short daily stages which, in consideration of Don 
.Manuel’s feeble health, sufficed for their progress. 

It was near the middle of August when they arrived as Victo¬ 
ria, and there the fears of Don Manuel begun to acquire some 
tenure in the constantly augmenting and exaggerated reports 
which were rife concernin g the invading North Americans. Vic¬ 
toria, the capital of Tamonlipas, situated at the head waters of 
the Rio Santander, which empties into the Gulf of Mexico, was 
the extreme north-eastern point to which the administradore had 
proposed extending his journey, and thence, after transacting hia 
affairs, he contemplated proceeding at once to Tampico, there to 
embark for the old world. But greatly to his dismay, news here 
greeted him. to the effect that the American naval force m ena ced 
the entire coast bordering on the gulf, and that Tampico was 
blockaded and threatened with capture. At the same time he 
learned that the entire country below the valley of San Juan, 
from the environs of Monterey to the borders of the Rio Grande 
del Norte, had submitted to the enemy, who, with his victorious 
army was now advancing upon tho interior provinces. Don Ylan- 
uel Ribera cursed his unlucky stars that had led him to waste so 
much precious time in his long land journey; and though, speed¬ 
ily concluding his business at Victoria, he found hims elf in pos¬ 
session of a large amount of specie, he trembled less the unlook¬ 
ed-for protraction of the war should involve him in dangers which, 
had he proceeded at once from Mexico to Vera Cruz, he would, 
in all likelihood have escaped. But with this reflection obtruded 
the uncomfortable recollection that Vera Crux was at this very 
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season the seat of malignant disease, which might hare proved ! 
quite as perilous to his safety as would the invading Americans ; 
and so the poor old don found himself in a state of perplexity 
that tended in no degree to improve his temper. j 

Donna Mexicans, on her part, laughed heartily at the gloomy I 
forebodings of her father. She had enjoyed her expedition 
through the wild and picturesque regions they had traversed, with 
all the ardor of her buoyant nature, and would bavc made not 
the slightest ohjection to a return to Mexico in the same roman- i 
tie manner. This, however, Don Manuel dreaded as much as he 
did the enemy, so Mexicana endeavored to convince him that 
"Victoria itself was not a bad place for sojourning. 

“ I am very sure, dear father, we shall enjoy ourselves verr 
much here/’ she said. " They say that General Santa Anna will 
soon he here with a great army, to drive the wicked Americans 
back to their own country.” 

“ What they say,” answered Don Manuel, with an uncomfort¬ 
able shrug of his shoulders, “ is not always to be believed. For 
my part, X shall marvel little if those marauding Americans drive 
General Ampudia from Monterey yonder, and we bavc to ran 
from this charming Victoria, as you call it, faster than we entered, 
my child.” 

“ O, nonsense, dear father. General Ampudia has a great army 
of ten thousand brave soldiers/* 

'•Brave fiddlesticks!” cried Don Manuel, irreverently. “Am- 
pnaia should have met that fire-eating General Taylor on the 
Bio Grande and driven him back, before he had frightened all 
Mexico.” 

u But yon forget, father—they say our troops fought bravely 
at the Bio Grande.” 

“ They should have died there—the last man—the last gen ' 
oral,” cried Don Manuel, stamping his foot. “ All Mexico 
should have marched to the border and met the enemy there. But 
no 3 It is now as in days past. This unhappy country is doomed, 
and the sooner it falls the better/* 

“ 0, say not so, mr father. Our soldiers are gallant, and will \ 
yet defend their country.” 

“ I tell yon no, child 2” exclaimed Ribera, angrily. « This 
wretched Mexico is doomed to be the sport of her unnatural chil¬ 
dren, till the strong hand of the stranger crushes all beneath it. 
Have I not seen it, child ? HaVc I not seen a dozen of these pup¬ 
pet presidents, fighting one another by rums, whilst their country ! 
lay prostrate and bleeding beneath them ? Away with them. 
Herrera has fallen—Paredes will go next, and then Santa Anna 
comes once more to play the old game of ruin.” 

“ O, father! let ns hope for better things/* 

“ Hope 2** muttered the old man; “ let us hope to get away from 
this unhappy land before we become involved in her ruin. Did I 
not tell thee, Mexicana, years ago, that these times must come ! 
Maledictions! why did I not leave the country then ?” 

“ But there is yet time, father. The enemy is far away. Bet 
ns at once go bade/’ 

“Back! "Whither ! Iso! I will take my chance at Tampico, 
so soon as fate shall decide the battle which must speedilv take 
place between Ampudia and Taylor. Till then, we may as well 
remain where we are.” 

u And shall Hannibal go to Monterey ? The poor fellow seems 
anxious—” I 

" Another piece of nonsense 1 Is it not evident that his mis- ! 
tress (if the fellow ever had one) has tak en some other route ! 
We have discovered no trace of persons such as the black de¬ 
scribes—and I am convinced that they have never passed over 
the road/* 

Donna Mexicana was about to reply to her father’s remark, 
when the voice of Hannibal was heard beneath the balcony on 
which they were conversing. Unlike his usual quiet tones, the 
black’s accents seemed now to be agitated with great emotion, 
and he spoke in a high key, though so hurriedly that what he said 
could not be understood. 

“ What is the matter with that fellow 1” demanded Don Man¬ 
uel, suddenly alarmed. “ Are we attacked by thieves, that he 
makes such an outcry! Book, Mexicana’ Holy smuts ! Call 
Juan ! call Pablo!” 

“ O, Santa Maria! what a man !’* answered the maiden, as she 
leaned over the balustrade, and looked down upon the little paved 
court in hunt of the bouse, where, in the shadow of a clump of 
lime trees, the dusky form of Hannibal could be seen in the twi¬ 
light which was now enveloping the street. The negro was utter¬ 
ing a succession of ejaculations expressive of satisfaction, whilst 
lie flourished in one hand the straw sombrero which he usually 
wore composedly upon the apex of liis woolly head, and with the 
other grasped the extended hand of a stranger, whose grotesque 
appearance caused Doima Mexicana to laugh outright 

“ What’s the matter ? Are we attacked ? Juan! Pablo!” 

“O, father! look here 3” cried Mexicans, running to the old 
don, who, seated in his arm-chair, shook to and fro with nervous 
excitement. 41 See Hannibal! and that odd man he is speaking 
with ! Was there ever such a grotesque figure 1” 

And with difficulty suppressing her laughter, Donna Mexicana 
assisted her father to rise and look over the balcony at the stran¬ 
ger beneath, who was conversing with Hannibal. 

The appearance of this individual was well calculated to excite 
the risibilities of a volatile maiden like Mexicana. Imagine a 
tall, broad-shouldered and loose-limbed specimen of the genus 
Jtomo, clad in e costume motley and fantastic as could well be 
adopted by a merry-andrew in masquerade. On the ungainly 
shoulders slouched an enormous hat of rusty cotton velvet, that had 
once been black, profusely trimmed with parti-colored ribbons, 
and shaded by & heavy red plume, which, as the sombrero rested 
on the top of its wearer’s head, flapped down .over his forehead. 


directly between the eyes. From beneath the sides of this impos¬ 
ing head piece depended two masses of matted brown hair, that 
parted in disordered flakeB as it came in contact with the high 
collar of a Foldieris coat, heavily emboidered, and ornamented 
with tarnished bullion. Over this coat was strapped a knapsack, 
or pack, a short-barrelled gun, and a long-necked, crooked gourd, 
and below the garment appeared a pair of yellow jean pantaloons, 
very scant, and reaching scarcely below the tops of heavy cow¬ 
hide hoots, on which were buckled a ferocious pair of Mexican 
spurs. A brace of pistols and a long knife without a scabbard 
hanging from a belt, completed the costume of this personage, 
whose tout ensemble inspired Donna Mexicana with a mirth which 
communicated itself even to the nervous Don Manuel himself. 

“ But what does it want ? What is it doing with Hannibal ?” 
asked the old man. •* Surely—that cannot be the fellow’s mis¬ 
tress—ch, Mexicana 1” 

At this suggestive query, the young girl’s suppressed laughter 
broke foi th into a peal so clear and ringing that it echoed through 
the balcony and oonrt-ynrd like a silver trumpet. Hannibal 
paused suddenly in his animated discourse, and the stranger, 
looking up, beheld fixed upon him a pair of dancing black eyes, 
which seemed, as they flashed amid the twilight, like twin stars 
falling from heaven. His mouth opened in surprise, and had the 
light been such as to enable Donna Mexicana to distinguish liis 
features as well ns he could hers, she would have beheld a sudden 
flush mantle his bronzed cheek, as he met the clear glance and 
heard the musical laugh of the sudden apparition above him. 

“ He may be dangerous! surely—he is heavily armed,” cried 
Don Manuel, in trepidation. “ You should not laugh, Mexy, 
dear! Juan ! Pablo !—where are the knaves V* 

Hannibal! who have yon there!” cried the maiden, bending 
over the balustrade, 

“ 0, missy! dar you is 1 Bor’ bress me, dis yer is Massn Da* 
scnbnry for sartain ! Gorral I’se so happy I doesn’t know noth¬ 
in’. Massa Dusenbury ! dat is dc bressed missy herse’f, dat I’se 
tcllin’ yon ’bout—Missy Mexicana-—and dat is her fuder, dc don 
—Lor* brass me, I’se so happy!” 

And with a caper which the honest negro could not resist, he 
again seized the hand of his companion, who at the same time 
removed his motley head-gear and revealed the marked and not 
unhandsome countenance of the Yankee. 

<f Well, come up here, and let us know all about it,” said the 
maiden, “and bring your friend with you. 0, there’s no danger, 
father,” she continued. « I’ll warrant those heavy arms will be at 
our service instead of against us.” 

And then, with a new gurgle of laughter, as she cast a side 
glance at the queer-looking Dusenbury, Donna Mexicana led her 
father from the balcony into the spacious apartment from which it 
projected, and where Pablo was now bringing lights. There in 
a few moments the grinning Hannibal appeared, radiant with 
ebony satisfaction, as he introduced the doughty North American 
to the notice of the old Don Manuel Ribera. 

Certainly no two individuals with more dissimilar traits of char¬ 
acter could have been brought vis-a-vis than were the Spanish ad- 
ministradore and the American citizen and general adventurer, 
Jake Dusenbury, " from the States.” What opinion they formed 
of one another, however, and what events followed their acquain¬ 
tanceship must be related in other chapters, for we have at present 
to follow the lortunes of other characters in onr true history. 


CHAPTER 5TVJ3LL 

FAtCOKE AND THE PADBE. 

Padre H errata, after enjoining Hannibal to make all haste 
in overtaking his mistress, rode back with the mestizos to meet 
his pursuers, as we have stated. Arrived within speaking distance 
of the advancing party, he drew rein at their abrupt command, 
his countenance being as serene, his demeanor as placid, as if he 
stood in the presence of brother pilgrims, instead of vindictive 
foes. 

The two mestizo servants checked their moles and cowered be¬ 
hind Padre Herrata, as he looked calmly into the angry face of 
Gabriel Falcone, who, curbing his foaming steed, presented a 
pistol at the priest’s head. 

“Dog! traitorous friar ! where is the rest of your party!” 

“ Truly, all of my party is before yon, senor.” 

“ Liar! where is the North American spy and his female accom¬ 
plices, for whose capture I bear the warrant of General Paredes! 
Answer me without evasion, priest, or I will blow your plotting 
brains out on the spot.” 

“Have J ou a warrant for that, also, my son !” asked the padre, 
in an unmoved tone. 

“By the fiends, you will learn that speedily. At once, answer! 
Where are the Americans ?” 

“ They have journeyed another road,” replied Padre Herrata, 
calmly. 

“ Another road! beware, priest J” 

“ What I say is the truth, my son. My friends, with great 
foresight, chose the upper road, leaving myself and these poor 
fellows to be honored by your pursuit, my son.” 

“ Villain \” cried Falcone, turning fiercely in his Bad die, “ you 
shall have your warrant for this, at any rate.” 

And pressing the trigger of the pistol with which ho had not 
ceased to threaten the priest, he discharged it full at the latter’s 
breast. Padre Herrata raised his hand to his bosom, looked for a 
moment at the inflamed features of Falcone, .and then fell heavily 
from his mule upon the dust of the road. 

The Mexican soldiers who formed the troop which Falcone led, 
uttered a cry of horror as they beheld the friar reel from his sad¬ 
dle, and hardly did he touch, the earth- before two or three had 


dismounted and were kneeling beside him. Gabriel Falcone 
smiling contemptuously and contenting himself with a savage 
glare at the fallen padre, rode toward the two mestizoes, who 
shrank in their seats at his menacing look. 

“ Where the fiend are your masters !” demanded Falcone, say 
agely. “ Did yonder friar lie to me 1 * Speak, or you shall hang 
to the bonghs above you.” 

The mestizoes glanced from the distorted countenance of the 
enraged young man to the branches of a tree above them, which 
offered n gallows altogether too convenient for their comfort. 
Then, dropping the reins of their males, they with one accord 
slid to the ground and dropped upon their knees. 

“ 0 , miserecordia por amor de Dios I O, senor! we are innocent J 
We are only poor devils of servants, not worth hanging.” 

“ In the devil’s name, then, speak! Where are your master 
and mistress V* 

“Los Americanos 1” cried the nearest mestizo. 

“ El Senor Dusenbury ?” murmured the other trembling wretch. 

“ Yes—and the young lady—the young senora. Speak, dogs I 
or you hang at once.” 

“0, illustrissimo ! the padre spake the truth. They have taken 
the upper road. It is more than a league back, excellenza. ,, 

“ Perdition!” cried the young man, spurring his steed and rid- 
! in S down the wretched servants, who grovelled in the dust of the 
highway. Then, gulping down an oath, he whirled the horse 
around and fronted the group of soldiers who had raised the pa¬ 
dre in their arms, and were engaged in stanching a wound in hia 
right breast from which the blood flowed freely. 

“ f 3 the traitor dead !” demanded Falcone, frowning at the fore- 
l most soldier. 

But, instead of a reply, he encountered an ominous look from 
the man that boded no good. 

“ Dost hear! Is the knave dead !” 

“ Not quite a murder,” muttered the man, « The holy father 
still breathes!” 

Captain Falcone, for he now held that rank, smothered his in¬ 
dignation and gave the order to mount. 

“ And what shall we do with the wounded priest!” asked the 
soldier who had before spoken for liis companions. 

“To the devil—. Will ye mount, or are ye, too, traitors to 
Mexico 1” 

“ We are no traitors, captain, neither mutineers, in point of du- 
ty, answered the soldier. “ But Padre Herrata is the friend 
of Mexico, as every soldier knows well. He has shared camp 
and field with many of us, and we like not to leave him in the 
I highway.” 

This speech was spoken with a dogged calmness that convinced 
Falcone of the determined character of the men who composed 
his refractory command. He saw at once that intimidation of 
such a party was out of the question, and bitterly cursing the 
rash passion which had led him to attack the priest, he yielded 
reluctantly to necessity, and ordered the trembling mestizos to 
assist in placing the wounded man upon a litter which was hasti¬ 
ly constructed with branches stripped from the roadside trees. 
Several of the dismounted soldiers joined in supporting the rude 
carriage, whilst their horses, together with the mules, were led by 
the rest of the cortege. And thus, instead of pursuing his fugi¬ 
tive enemies and the fair Teresa, Gabriel Falcone, with mattered 
curses, saw himself compelled to retrace his steps to the capital. 
Falcone did not know, what might possibly have prevented hia 
committing the rash act of shooting a priest, that Herrata had 
mingled far and near with the Mexican soldiery, and had devoted 
much of his wandering life to offices of kindness and benevolence 
performed for a class of men generally looked upon as but blind 
instruments of military despotism, but in whom such true Chris¬ 
tians as the good padre beheld immortal spirits to be accounted 
for at the last day by their more fortunate fellow-men. 

With secret threats the captain solaced his angry feelings, as,. 
riding at the head of his gloomy troop, he took his descend¬ 
ing way to the gates of Mexico, and revolved his planB for the 
future. Chagrined at the escape of Dusenbury and the fair 
American girl when he had deemed both almost within his grasp, 
the young gamester considered what should be his next move in 
the play. That the senora would succeed in leaving Mexico, or 
that Dusenbury, well known as an American, could fail to be in¬ 
tercepted at Puebla, or some other military post upon the route 
he travelled, did not enter into Falcone’s calculations for a mo¬ 
ment. He did not know, however, that the shrewd Yank ee had 
possessed himself of the sign-manual protection of the former 
president, nor of the arrangement which, by separating Dusen- 
bury from his countrywoman, Teresa—had insured, to a great 
degree, the security of both. 

Arrived at the city, the young adventurer found that evening 
was at hand; so, ordering tho two mestizos to be conducted to 
the guard-room of the barracks, and the Padre Herrata to be 
placed at the disposal of his superior officer, Falcone divested 
himself of his road-stained military trappings, and proceeded to 
seek his friend Ricardo, just as tho promenading throngs were 
passing through tho grand plaza, and about the same hour, too 
(though he did not know it), in which the Yankee, Dusenbury, 
and the young Alonzo Vallejo were busily constructing that ro¬ 
mantic bower in which, as wo have elsewhere seen, the beautiful 
Teresa passed so quiet a wildwood night. 

[to be continued.] 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1* A D RE II E TUI A T A . 

In the hark room of a single-stone*], .squalid-looking house, or 
rather hovel, situated on one of the principal streets, and surround¬ 
ed on cvcrv side by imposing palaces, under the shadow of which 
it seemed to shrink and hide, like a scared bcggar-child in some 
gorgcoos cathedral-in the solitary hack room of that unpretend¬ 
ing hut sat a man whose age might not he detennined by his fea¬ 
tures, since in their expression was observable that mixture of 
vomhful freshness with the wisdom of mature years, which distin¬ 
guishes some countenances, to the manifest perplexity of the best 
physiognomists. Nevertheless, though it was difficult to settle 
upon the man’s exact ago, it was not hard to conjecture, hv the 
mingled softness and determination stamped in his every linea¬ 
ment, that the priest, for such Ins vesture denoted him to he, was 
neither of a harsh nor common nature. His eyes were bright 
and penetrating in their gaze. his checks ruddy, and his brow 
thoughtful, hut neither deeply worked with wrinkles nor sallow 
from midnight vigils. The capacity for action as well as retlie- 
tion was plainly apparent to an observer in both face and figure 
of the good father, who now bowed Ins head against the wall of 
the hut, as he sat on a block of wood which answered for a 
chair, and who, as if in assistance of his meditations, smoked 
quietly a cigarette which he had jnst rolled up. 

The smoke of this ciparetic, ascending in the confined apart¬ 
ment. soon encircled the priest s head with a grayish cloud, which 
suited very well the dim light that entered the hut through an un- 
frlazed aperture in the rear wall. The morning breeze, for the 
sun had hut just risen, slightly agitated the wreaths of smoke, 
und blew aside the stray locks of hair which prow on either side 
of the padre's tonsure—but otherwise a character of intense quiet 
and repose was presented within the hovel, in which the occupant 
seemed to share equally with the place. 

I3ar c sudden tap upon the curricle of rhe wooden window-pane 
followed by the appearance of a grotesque-looking head at the ; 
aperture above-mentioned, uroused the good priest from his rev¬ 
erie, and caused him at wire to remove his cigarette and to turn 
his head toward the new coiner. A fiance of j (leased recognition 
accompanied the movement. und he said, in a low voice: 

*• JJ‘_}<• dl' iu, my .-or.! you are stirring early this morning." 

“Yes, and I calk'I ate J was stirrin’ late last night, padre. And 
that’s the why and wherefore I’m here now. I want your advice, 
padre*, see in's how two heads are better than one, and I want you 
to come straight along, ef you can conscientiously, for I’m in a 
ho bide, an’ no mistak* 

The saints preserve us, -on Jacob, you have not been getting 
in trouble with the police, I trust f” 

•* O. nothin' o’ that son, padre. ’Taint for myself I’m nfeard, 
no how. Jake Du?enl:ury *-an iioe Lis own row, now I tell ye. 
But ef you want to save as puny a young critter as ever wore 
calico, from some consumed chap that's been u-plotim’ agin her, 
and girtin’ her brother shot, and actin’ like pizen ginerally, I reck¬ 
on now’s your time, and no /m.-tab.-. So padre, bt-ggin’ pardon, 
supposin’ v/e hurry up our team-, and push along!” 

The worthy prieet smiled at the Yankee's earnest adjuration, 
and proceeded to interrogate him further in relation to the object 
which he laid in view. When, however, the incidents connected 
with the suicide of Charles Clinton had b en communicated bv 
Bu-enbury to his reverend friend, the latter am ded with aiaerj- 
tv to the Yankee’s request that they should at once repair to the 
house of mourning. 

“ There arc, I fear me, some dark purposes threatening tins 
poor young lady.” said the priest, “ and it may 1 a: that the Al¬ 
mighty will permit us to Ik* the instruments of counteracting 
them. We must leui u more horn those faithful servants, and if 
need be, signor, we have powerful friends, as you know, in the 
capital.” 

*• I know you kin du jest about what you please with Mister 
Herrera, padre. But, arter all, I’d like to see our old friend 
(j.i'.uozin, that's go! to be a great nob now, and dial ere real light- 
in’ chap, Oipting N un* /.—J’d like to see both on ’em staudm’ 
rigiil side o’ you this minute. Jeho.-opluit ! them two feliars are 
the son o’ critters to walk into rascality, an’ no mistake.” 

“<Jur friend.- are noble spirits, and would doubtless Ik* of 
much a-si.-uinee to us in any crisis. But Montognone seldom 
leaves his retired i>tates in the mountains, and Colon* ! Nunc/, 
as vou know, i.- with the army on the frontiers. But, we may nerd 
them not at all, my son. Perhaps our fears are magnified in re¬ 
gard to your countrywoman. However, of that we tdiall soon 
learn more. Bet us depart at once.” 

“ Padre, I aim nfeard o’ any liarm while you’re about, for by 
the clanta! hoki-v, J know you’re the dean grit when occasion 
requires. J only kind o’ hanker alter a sight o’ Capting Nunez, 
because he’s u boss, und no mistake. But, as you say, padre, 
there's no lollin' whether we shall want any assistance whatever; 
so let’s be movin’ spry.” 

The padre at once proceeded to the door of the hut, to reach 


his North American coadjutor, for the conversation we have re¬ 
lated had taken place between the two through the medium of the 
aperture before alluded to. Wrapped in his cloak or holy cowl 
of black bombazine, the good priest passed through the front por¬ 
tion of the hovel, only pausing a moment to glance at the olive 
face of an old woman, the hostess of the hovel, who was quietly 
slumbering upon a rude pallet in otic corner of the room. Then, 
softly unbarring the frail outer door, he emerged into the street, 
and being at once joined by Dusenluiry, hurriedly proceeded in 
the direction of the house occupied by the latter’s unfortunate 
countrywoman. 

Already the noise and hustle of daily life was beginning to fill 
the streets along which the two took their way, and on arriving 
at their destination, they found that the officers of the police were 
busily engaged in making an examination of the premises, inter¬ 
rogating the servants, and with nil the airs of authority, placing 
the seals of official interference upon such cabinets and desks ns 
they deemed the repositories of papers or documents likely to be 
of importance in the event of further action on the part of the 
district alcalde. At the appearance of a priest, they bowed re¬ 
spectfully, but continued their scrutiny; and Duscnbury, as his 
eyes glanced hurriedly around the apartment, which was the room 
that he had occupied alone during the night, and contiguous to 
that in which lay the corpse of Glinton, snw that another was 
present beside the two weeping servants of the household. This 
was the suicide’s sister. 

The maiden was very lovely, though at the present moment 
her face was pale as marble, and Iter eyes heavy with a bitter 
grief. She sat in the large arm-chair near the window, her beau¬ 
tiful figure wrapped in a loose white robe, secured about the 
waist by a blue sash, and clasped upon her agitated bosom by a 1 
small golden cross. In her dark brown lmir was twined a wreath j 
of yesterday’s roses, drooping and withered now, alas! like the 
sweet child whose brow they had decked. She was indeed but a 
child to look upon, for scarcely seventeen summers had passed 
over her, and the light of girlhood had, until this fatal hour, been 
bright within her bosom, and a clear, ringing laugh and sunny 
smile more natural to her than sighs or tears. But now’, oppress¬ 
ed and bending beneath the dead weight of her loneliness, with 
the image of her bleeding brother evermore present in her 
thoughts, she sat motionless in the great arm-chair, her eyes 
shaded by her small hands, her tresses falling down and disor¬ 
dered upon her white neck, and a deep abstractedness of sorrow 
in her whole appearance that showed how perfectly her spirit was 
crushed, how measureless was the abyss of her despair. 

The padre, as his pitying eye rested upon the young girl, felt at 
once, with the quickness of a good heart, how vain would he all 
common modes of solace for the anguish of the bereaved one. 
He was well read in life’s sad lore, and to read the pages of many 
a hook of gritf, had been his duty often in the past; for the 
priest’s existence had not been dreamed away in cloistered idle¬ 
ness. His experience, gleaned in many lands and among various 
seels and qualities of men, was narrowed by no arbitrary applica¬ 
tion, and his eharitv, expanded by his acquaintance with suffering 
! and endurance, was something more than a mere mantle of con¬ 
ventionalism ; it entered into and radiated from his every act and 
: word, so that unconsciously he won the trust of others, and he 
j administered consolation because lie had first awakened interest. 

It was therefore with rare delicacy that the good man approach¬ 
ed the stricken maiden, to tender her the spontaneous sympathy 
of his soul. Whilst Duscnbury tumed aside with the chief offi¬ 
cial, to answer some interrogatory which the functionary addressed 
to him, the padre softly laid his hand upon the bowed head of the 
young girl, and said gently: ”Daughter, I sonowwith thee.” 

The tone of the priest’s voice and the gentle pressure of his 
hand aroused the maiden from the apparent stupor into which 
.-lie had fallen. Her own hands dropped slowly from before her 
eves, and she lifted hcrglunce to the speaker’s face, with ail ex¬ 
pression of such mingled fear and anguish that it penetrated at 
once to the priest’s heart. But his own look, so mild yet earnest, 
so full of love and pity, yet withal with such an influence of 
strength irradiating from it, seemed to arrest the current of the 
mourner’s reflections. She gazed a moment upon the stranger’s 
features, her troubled countenance revealing naught hut perplex¬ 
ed ami wondering emotion, her eyes tearless, as if the fountains of 
their grief had been wept to desert dryness, and then, with an 
inexpressibly touching movement, shook her head in silence, as if 
in utter abandonment of every hope of consolation. 

“ Nay, my child—iny poor child, I would not see despair in 
am; to young. I know the sorrow which oppressed! thee is stem 
and difih ult to bear. But it is not amid flowers alone that the 
path of life conducts to heaveu. Behold ! through chastening 
trial conieth sweetest mercy, and He who tempers the wind to the 
lamb that hath been shorn, will tenderly look down on thee, my 
stricken one.” 

The padre look the maiden's hand within his own, ns he utter - 
ed these hopeful words, in a voice whose earnest melody pene¬ 
trated to her heart. His gaze, still calm but lofty in the high con¬ 
fidence which beamed from its cleur depths, began to exercise nn 
influence of kindly power. It was the magnetism of a soul pure 
and good, calling to its aid the faith and love which are from 
Heaven, and must sway all natures in which heavenly instincts 
dwell. Insensibly, the harsh grief which hud well nigh crazed 
the young girl's hrow, appeared to yield before the soothing gen¬ 
tleness of die padre’s voice and look. Her eyes, fixed and arid 
before, soon grew more natural in their melancholy ; a moisture 
trembled on their silken /ashes, a dewy softness suffused their or- 
bits, and then, as the good priest tenderly drew her fragile form 
towards him, she sobbed, and breaking into sudden tears, reposed 
her drooping head upon his boson?- 


0, blessed tears! what heart would break not, were their pre¬ 
cious flow denied ? What nature, steeled though haply it may 
he against all chances of the world’s hard field, wlnit self-reliant 
spirit, proudly mailed in triple panoply of harsh resolve, what 
soul encased in custom’s adamant, bat yet will own the h> nling 
charm of tears ? They arc the medicine of desperate grief—they 
quicken better moods in baser hearts, and melt the rough, unkind, 
ly will. But to the good they arc* like angel-food, that beautifies 
and strengthens while it fills—the balm of sorrow’, that with heal¬ 
ing charm overflows the heart and waters in its mould new germs 
of living hope. 

Such tears, such blessed tears, now softened the sister’s heart, 
raining upon the bitter memory of her brother’s death, and cleans¬ 
ing it of thnt blood-stained horror which had well-nigh driven 
her mud. 

In the meantime, Duscnbury, after satisfactorily replying to all 
the questions which the Mexican police thought proper to inflict 
upon his good-nature, received a permit from these worthy offi¬ 
cials, authorizing him, as a countryman of the deceased, to take 
charge of the preparations which might he necessary, both for his 
funeral and for the protection of such property as he might have 
possessed. In obtaining this liberty, the Yankee owed much to 
a paper which lie exhibited, signed by the president of the Re¬ 
public, vouching for bis respectability, and for his excellency's 
confidence in him, ns one who had rendered good service to the 
commonwealth. Though the sight of this document occasioned 
some expression of wonderment on the part of the Mexican func¬ 
tionaries, inasmuch as our friend Duscnbury’s grotesque and 
careless appearance did not tally well with the character or ser¬ 
vices which were indicated in its contents, yet, os there was no 
disputing the authenticity of the paper, the Yankee wits elevated 
at once in the eyes of his examiners as a personage of - no corn, 
mon pretensions—perhaps some grandee of the neighboring re¬ 
public, on an incognito mission to General Herrara. Consequent¬ 
ly, it was with great show of courtesy ami respect, that .Jake Du- 
senhury was invested with full authority to bury his countryman, 
and the Mexicans, in taking their leave, invoked a thousand 
saints to aid the “ noble American ” in his disinterested service to 
the (lead. 

The Yankee, relieved from the presence of the police, and re¬ 
marking with gratification the soothing influence which his friend 
the padre had exerted upon the mourning sister, who reposed, 
still softly weeping, on his breast, turned his attention at once to 
the steps requisite in order to perform the last duties to poor 
Clinton's remains. Quietly beckoning to the two servants, he led 
the way into the inner room. 

The suicide’s body lay where it had been deposited on the pre¬ 
vious night. A mantle concealed all but the bloodless feature?, 
which were also hidden by a white cambric handkerchief, Iwund 
around the forehead. A dark stain was visible upon this handker¬ 
chief, but on one comer might be perceived, inwrought with fig¬ 
ures of lace, evidently the work of some graceful female hand, 
a small scrolled shield, in which were embroidered the same 
words that Duscnbury had read upon the locket of Glinton—“To 
my brother. N. O., 1845.” Alas that the gift of sisterly affection 
should now be devoted to so sad a use! 

Upon the heart of the corpse was a small wooden crucifix which 
some pious enthusiast among the Mexican police had there laid, 
perhaps in the hope that it might be beneficial to the soul which 
had been evoked so suddenly to its account. Duscnbury re¬ 
marked the emblem, but he did not remove it, nor smile at the 
superstition which had caused it to be placed there; Protestant 
by education ns he was, our American could respect the sincerity 
of another’s faith, though he might not himself suhscril*e to its 
dogmas. He prepared to make the necessary dispositions for in¬ 
terment, giving directions to the two servants, who appeared to 
rec ognize in him a friend on whom they might rely, and in a brief 
space, the poor victim to a ruinous passion was arrayed in die 
habiliments of the grave, und stretched upon the last couch 
which he should press above the green sod that must, sooner or 
later, be the couch of all. 


CHAPTER VII. 


DON TADEO 8 REVELATION. 


The solemn moments lingered, yet passed quickly’ enough, for 
they brought nearer and yet nearer the dissolution of the good 
Don Tudeo. Alonzo still knelt beside the couch of the dying 
man, his unnerved will vainly endeavoring to stifle the expression 
of that grief which was yet no unworthy manifestation, for it 
sprang from the deep and abiding affection which lie entertained 
toward his noble uncle. 

Don Tudeo bud remained silent for some moments, his lip s 
moving in quiet prayer, and his eyes glowing with sublime con¬ 
fidence in the mercy of that Being ill whose presence he was soon 
to cuter. At length, however, as if a sudden resolution had ken 
forced to his mind, the uncle spoke in a low voice to his nepk' v * 

“ Dear Alonzo, before I depart, I havo a brief history to relate 
which has ever till now been locked within my own bosom- The 
tomb closes all earthly memories, aud I thought to have borne to 
my grave the reminiscences of sorrow und disappointment"* Jir 
made my youth a desert till Heaven vouchsafed a boon <»nl Wip¬ 
ing in giving to me my Alonzo. But now I feel a strange desire 
in my heart, urging me to recall the story of my youth, an ^ P 1 * 
Imps, in its recital, you, my hoy, may at once learn all that }° Hr 
uncle lias ever concealed fioiu you, and gather from the story 
some knowledge of the strange world on which you arc about to 
enter. Listen l—but first, dear Alonzo, reach to mo yonder c >° D . 
casket.”. 

The young man arose from his kneeling posture, and pre*** 
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j n „ {0 the bookcase opposite the bed, brought from one of its ! 
shelves a small box of ebony, curiously carved and ornamented, j 
•which he knew had ever been much prized by his guardian as a 
memorial of his younger years. Don Tadeo unlocked the casket 
with trembling fingers, and then, after covering his face for a mo- j 
ment, and pressing his forehead as if to revive his recollections 
of the past, clasped the hand of his young relative within his own, j 
and began his narration. j 

“My Alonzo, when youth weaves for itself a golden future, in i 
which all excellence of enjoyment seems to be natural and possi- j 
Me there is ever one blessing shining with purest halo and invit¬ 
ing the holiest anticipations. That blessing is the union, sweet 
and enduring, of a heart which dreams to a kindred heart—its 
counterpart, its sun, its other self. To such a loving anion my 
heart looked anxiously forward—in the realization of every dream 
of earthly bliss, one form, one soul was ever present to my hoping 
vision. Around this beautiful ideal- —for at first it was but an 
ideal—I twined all the highest attributes of virtue, intellect and 
affection. In the possession of such a being I centered all my 
life’s desires, and what enthusiastic purposes, tfhnt glorious 
schemes, entered into my kaleidoscope of the life which I was to 
share with this, my ideal bride, may only be appreciated by one 
who loving as I afterwards grew to love, can fancy the intensity 
with which I thought and hoped. And at length, Alonzo, I en¬ 
countered the reality of my visioned love—at last, while yet my 
heart throbbed with all the ardor of early youth, I met the being 
of mv pictured hope. And she was the bride of another. 

“ Alonzo, yon behold tears in these aged eyes—you feel my 
heart wildly beating even with its failing pulses. Judge then, 
Alonzo, what must have been the strength, the devotion of that 
mission, which, through all the lapse of years, still clings to this 
frail heart—judge how I loved, who, never having possessed, has 
still unceasingly adored the object of my boyhood’s first affec¬ 
tion. She was another’s, and I learned that she was unhappy. 

I know not how it chanced that fate so often threw ns in each 
other’s society—a fate which, as if in mockery of my love, that 
grew daily more intense, revealed each day new virtues, brighter 
rharms, in her I never might possess. I learned that she was un¬ 
happy—that she was that too common sacrifice to pride and mis¬ 
taken interest—a bride betrothed from childhood. Her husband, 
older than she by some score of years, was not a man to win or 
keep the love of a woman like her he had espoused. Proud, pas¬ 
sionate, cunning and unscrupulous, he had passed a youth in wild 
dissipation, indulging his lawless passions to their full extremity, 
and even in the possession of the beautiful being he had literally 
lionght, for his wealth was enormous, of her unfeeling parents, he 
refrained not wholly from the excesses which had marked his 
previous life. 

“Maria had been betrothed to this man in infancy, and 
whilst all his selfish and ignoble passions were strengthening into 
habit by his evil course of life, her gentle being, passed in a re* 
ligioas seminary, had been familiar only with quiet lessons and 
pore associations. Her parents were of an ancient but reduced 
family, and doubtless the expectation of restoring the shattered 
grandeur of their house had entered largely into their calculation 
in the matter of betrothing their only child to the even then dissi¬ 
pated son of a wealthy friend of the family. Whatever might 
hive been the motive, however, betrothed Maria was, and hardly 
had she stepped from the school which had secluded her child- 
hood, over the threshold of her father’s dwelling, when she was 
transferred at once to the home of another—a man from whose 
companionship she shrunk with all the instincts of her virtuous j 
and sensitive nature. | 

‘‘The facts I learned at intervals and by degrees ; not, at first, j 
from Maria’s own lips, though afterwards her heart was opened to • 
me with all the confiding sincerity of a sister ; but by observation j 
and the remarks of others, who little suspected my absorbing in¬ 
terest in the theine. At my first meeting with the lovely but un¬ 
happy huly she had been married but a year, ami an infant clung 
to her gentle bosom. Why it was that I knew at the first glance, 
dut this wife of another was in-truth the being of my secret and 
passionate painting, the realization of my youth’s dreaming, I 
rannot tell, but such assurance I felt, iny Alonzo, and its strength 
;tcw as I gazed, till my brain whirled with a thousand delirious i 
thoughts. How I brought under control the passion which im- j 
raaliately took possession of me, how I afterwards refrained from j 
declaring it to Maria, when I became a constant visitor at her j 
husband’s house, and daily in her company—how I concealed, as j 
a raiser does his gold, all manifestation of the flame which was I 
consuming my heart, Ho alone knows who o’crlooks nil spirit, | 
who in mercy chastened that lie might subdue my heart. 

“But such a struggle could not last. I fell dangerously sick, , 
aral for months my life was despaired of. In the ravings of do- ! 
Hrium, the form of my beloved was evermore present, and when 
a* length a strong bodily frame resisted the disease which had 
overthrown it, and I awoke once more to reason and the hope : 
of life, nxv first collected thoughts were clustered round the tnem- 
or 7 of her who was not, never could he, mine. Her mime was 
tie first word that trembled on my lips, and then I learned the ; 
destiny of my life—to live in loneliness.” 

Bon Tudeo paused in his recital, overcome for the moment 
■friti tho poignancy of his recollections. Alonzo gazed upon his ; 
face with a look which told tho old man how deeply bis young | 
^fphew was affected by the mournful story. Indeed, the picture 
his uncle had presented, of a bright ideal shrined in his 
youthful heart, hud penetrated Alonzo with tho truest sympathy; 
f°r indeed, had ho not himself thus portrayed iu his silent dreams, 
tic vision of a being to bo his in blessed union at some future 
P^od of lif e i w hcn did not youth paint thus its glowing 
Who hat not drctqued of a radiant ideal bride 1 


“ Maria,” resumed Don Tadeo, mastering his emotion, though 
his voice, as he proceeded, grew more and more feeble, “ Maria 
was ro me and ro her husband lost forever. In the few months 
during which I lay balanced between life and death, a fearful 
drama had taken place—a sad but fitting finale to a selfish lie- 
troth ment and loveless marriage. My adored Maria had tied 
from her husband, as rumor said, with one of his reckless compan¬ 
ions—left her home, her child, and threw herself, weak and inex¬ 
perienced as she was, upon that great unknown world, of which 
she had merely passed the threshold. The villain who wag sus¬ 
pected to have enticed the young wife away, was a young liber¬ 
tine, of fortune equal ro that of Maria's husband, and of a char¬ 
acter much like his. This man, soon after the flight of my poor 
beloved, had returned to his old haunts, and, when called to ac¬ 
count by the husband, swore that he knew nothing of Maria, and 
that he was not responsible for the step she had raken. Ilis state¬ 
ment was disbelieved, as many circumstances conspired to fix upon 
him a direct agency in the elopement, and his character, more¬ 
over, was known to he so bad, that he was even suspected of 
having added the crime of murder to seduction, and buried all 
proof of his wickedness by the death of his hapless victim. Ma¬ 
ria’s husband challenged him at once, dangerously wounded and 
left him apparently dead upon the field. The authorities exam¬ 
ined into the ease, but no proof was elicited in support of the pop¬ 
ular suspicions, and the libertine, recovering from his almost fatal 
wound, soon after left the capital.” 

Again Don Tadeo paused and covered his face with his hands. 
Alonzo, though deeply interested in the recital, implored his uncle 
to cease, and no longer bring to memory events which were so 
harrowing to his soul. But the aged man shook his head and 
proceeded with the story. 

“ When I recovered so far from the severe malady that had 
prostrated me, as to be able to go forth, I learned that another 
act in the wretched tragedy had taken place—Maria’s husband, 
tormented with chagrin at the flight of his wife, and perhaps con¬ 
scious that his own unworthiness of character had induced the 
rash step she had taken, gave himself up from the period of his 
duel to a career of reckless dissipation, which speedily destroyed 
his health and brought him to the gates of death. At the rime I 
became acquainted with these details, he was prostrated and Hiv¬ 
ing under the horrors of mania a potn. He never recovered.” 

Don Tadeo ceased his sail relation, and lifting the cover of the 
little cabinet, which had remained on the* couch beside him. took 
from it a small golden locket, die spring of which he pressed, and 
disclosed the miniature portrait of a beautiful lady. 

“ This is her likeness,” murmured Don Tadeo, “ and diis, my 
Alonzo, I give into your keeping as the most sacred memento 
of your poor uncle, who, loving its dear original through his 
lonely life, welcomes the approach of death, in the sweet hope 
of being united with the angelic spirit of his Maria, iu that blessed 
land where we shall ‘ see no longer through a glass darkly, but 
face to face.’ ” 

With these words Don Tadeo pressed the portrait fervently to 
his lips, while bright tears rose to his eyes and rolled slowly down 
his aged cheeks. Then after replacing the locket .in the casket 
with his own trembling hand, he fell gently buck upon the pillow ; 
and with a sigh so low that it seemed but a gentle inspiration of 
the air, the spirit of the good man passed from its earthly home 
forever. 

Alonzo, reverently taking up the casket, waited a moment in 
expectation of hearing his uncle’s voice again, and it was not till 
some moments had elapsed that tho youth became aware of the 
dread change which had taken place. So calm and quiet had 
been the transition, doubtless Don Tadeo was clasping the hand 
of his immortal spirit-love ere yet his mortal friend had ceased to ; 
muse upon his dying words, so full of temlerest hope. 


CHAPTER VUl. 
falcone’s fiiiexo. 

“ Gaukiel Falcone, we must confide in each other.” 

These words were addressed bv the stranger whom we have 
noticed as watching for and encountering the reckless game.-ter 
in his egress from the gaming-house, and subsequently conduct¬ 
ing him to his own dwelling, alter the dreadful scene of suicide 
which hud so powerfully affected young Falcone. A night’s slum¬ 
ber hud operated to restore in a great degree the usual appearance 
of the latter, but his mind remained still strangely excited. His 
first words, on recognizing at lii.s bedside in the morning, the ac¬ 
quaintance whom he had made so unpreineditatedly upon Ills own 
part, were to advert to the fearful act they had witnessed, anil it 
was in response to his agitated remarks that his singular compan¬ 
ion uttered the sentence which begins our chapter. 

“ Gabriel Falcone ! you would know who 1 am,” continued tho 
host, perceiving that the young man’s memory still dwelt upon 
the hist night’s incidents. “ Your father knew uie well.” 

“ What know you of my father V* cried Falcone, abruptly, ns 
ha turned his bloodshot eyes upon the stranger at his bedside. 

“ What the world knows, partly,” replied the man, in a quiet 
tone, “ that he trusted too much to a woman and was fooled, as 
ho deserved to bo.” 

“ By what right do you thus speak of my mother ?” 

“Oho! do you defend tho lovely sinner 1” sneered tho host. 
“ She was indeed a mother who could desert her infant, and fly 
with a stranger from her husband’s house! Gabriel, you aro more 
forgiving than was your sire.” 

“ But who aro you who thus dare to speak of my uuhuppv 
mother ! And for what object have you recalled her memory ?” 

“ 1 have said, Gabnci Falcono, that wo must confide iu each 


other. Listen then, to what I have to say. But first, if you 
please, look at this sear.” 

t Speaking thus, ;he host unloosed the girdle of a robe-de-ckara- 
brc which he won. 1 , and haring Ids side disclosed an oval scar, 
evidently the mark left by the wound of a bullet. 

You mark this token of a skilful marksman. You may be 
pmud of it, for it was your father, Gabriel Falcone, who did 
me the honor of putting his shot within a hand’s breadth of ray 
j heart.” 

! “ You are then—” 

! “ I am that poor devil of a friend who had the luck to incur the 

| jealousy of yonr good father, for no reason at all save that I was 
! good-looking and your mother a woman of taste. In fine. I am 
| Don Ricardo Ramos, of whom you have doubtless heard, and 
j who is very much at your service.” 

' The flippant manner in which the speaker delivered this sen- 
; tenee did not conceal a certain bitterness of tone that impressed 
; his listener with a sudden disquietude. The young gamester’s 
; course of reckless improvidence and dissipation which had result¬ 
ed in his last night’s desperate attempt to rob the man with whom 
he now conversed, had not entirely blunted his sensibilities, and 
the stranger’s sinister allusions to his family affairs aroused a 
feeling of anger which at once found vent in his rejoinder. 

“ I have heard of you, Don Ricardo Ramos,” he exclaimed, 
“as a villain of the deepest -lye—a wretch whom—” 

The voting mail paused. ;ls if in want nr* language to employ 
in painting the character which report had given the strange, dark 
man who now stood, calm and smiling, at his bedside. 

** Go on, Gabriel 1 Proceed, my excellent young friend !” «aid 
Don Ricardo Ramos. “ By my patron saint, whoever that holy 
personage may he, I would not like ro spoil so brave an eulogy.” 

Falcone turned abruptly to the head of the couch on which he 
lay, and hastily seizing his coat which hung near it. tore from its 
pocket the purse which he had the night before received from Don 
Ricardo and threw it angrily at its donor’s leer. 

“ There.” he eried tiereely, " there is the gold which I had bet¬ 
ter have wrested a prize from your dead body, than received, a 
gift from vour living hand.” 

Very well done, Gabriel Falcone,” remarked the host, in the 
same, unmoved voice and manner that had before marked !iis ad¬ 
dress. “ I see that among your other accomplishments you have 
acquired a truly dramatic mode of expressing your sentiments. 
Allow me :o admire you. Gabriel Falcone.” 

“ It becomes the devil to sneer.” muttered Faicone. 

“ Nay. nay,” cried Don Ricardo, -uddcnly changing his man¬ 
ner, and speaking iu a tone of apparent feeling. ** We must be 
friends with eaeii oilier, and I was very wrong to -peak as I did. 
Now hear me while I declare to yuu, mi my life and -otil, that ill 
the wrong -lone your father, I was guiltless, lu this body, now,” 
continued the man, with a sudden contraction of his brow, “ I 
carry about the bullet which he lodged in my breast, and l may 
be pardoned if the presence of such a reminder of the injustice 
done to me lias made my language somewhat rough. 1 never 
won the favor of your mother, hut on the contrary her dislike; 
ami when she eloped with another to a foreign land, her flight was 
as much a mystery to me, as to her husband. This I -wear to 
you, Gabriel Falcone,” 

Don Ricardo paused and watched tire effect of his address upon 
the young man, who, weak from Ids late excitement, hud fallen 
hack upon the pillow of his couch. Receiving tro answer, he 
proceeded : 

** 1 now have ode red you my friendship in eons id elation of that 
which 1 once bore to your lather. Though he wronged me, yet 
lie was deceived. And, in truth, what was the injustice which he 
did to me, compared to that which he indicted upon your innocent 
head T ” 

•* What mean you by that *" exclaimed Falcone, hurriedly. 

“ Simply, that, whereas you should have inherited the emiro 
wealth of your fattier, his unjust suspicious of your legitimacy 
made him transfer the greater portion of his possessions to the 
vuimger brunch of his family. While your uncle and Ins kin 
have enjoyed the revenues ot the Falcone estates, you have been 
allowed to squander your inferior portion, until now you stand 
stripped of all—a genteel Icpero ot Mexico. 

Falcone struck his forehead with hU clenched hand and mut¬ 
tered savagely : 

“ Bv the fiend, that is too true. But how know you 1 1 tut my 
father thus denied me my rights ? 1 have ever thought that the 

estates which my uncle’s family possess were inherited trom a 
distant relative of our house.” 

“ It was as well, perhaps, that you should think so, since the 
will was sutlicient by which you were cut otl w ith a few thousands 
of all your fortune left. ’Twuuhl have been vainly disputed, had 
you known the facts.” 

“ Bv heaven, l would have torn his dl-guitcn wealth trom that 
gray-heard unde of mine, if my life were to be the forfeit.” 

“ You could not have done so,” returned ttie other, calmly*. 

“ Answer me—how many days is it since you went to that .-ame 
grav-beard uncle, to implore a .-im pie and not enormous loan, 
and were most cavalierly refused, though the good Dull Manuel 
did not know the money you asked was to be staked at the 
gaming-table !” 

“ Are you the devil, that you know all my movements f” 

“ The devil certainly ought to know all that interests him, good 
Gabriel, but I have no claims to satuuic omniscience, and must 
refer my acquaintance with your uflairs to its natural cause—iuv 
old friendship for your father, and a wish to serve yourself.” 

Again the man’s brow contracted, and his lips writhed as theso 
words escaped them. But Falcone did not notice tho expression, 
or ho might not have reached out his hand, as ho did, saying : 
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“ Pardon me, Don Ricardo—I have done you wrong in my an- j 
ger. If yon are disposed to serve me, I neither desire, nor can 
afford to reject your friendship. There is my hand again.” j 

" And now, as we are friends,” said Don Ricardo, “ I would ! 
serve you. But first, let us, as I said, confide in each other. Tell j 
me, Gabriel, why the death of that gambler last night so strangely | 
affected you. Did you know him ?” ! 

u Know him ?” echoed the young man, with a sudden tremor 
evident in his voice. “ Yes — he was a sort of boon companion— j 
that is all.” 

u A spendthrift, doubtless, and gamester; fair representative of 
Mexican youth.” j 

” He was no Mexican,” rejoined Falcone. 

“ "What ! a European V | 

“No—an American from New Orleans. Doubtless his name is i 
now well known to all the city—Charles Glinton.” 

“ Glinton !” exclaimed Don Ricardo, with a start. 

“Ay—Glinton! Did you know him, that his name agitates 
you ?’* 

** Doubtless I have mot him or his kindred in mv wandering j 
life. The name, it is true, awakened vivid reminiscences, which j 
yet may have no connection with this youth. Was he a stranger 
here V ' ' 

“ He resided here a few months, and—” 

“ Well—why do you stop V’ | 

“ What do I know of the WTetched suicide 1” cried Falcone, in j 
a fierce tone, as if he would shake off a fearful recolleetion. “ llow 
many ruined fools have preceded him in the same course and 
end 1 It may be my fate yet,” continued the young man, gloomily j 
“ Well, despair not yet, Gabriel,” said Don Ricardo. “ I \ 
saved you from one crime last night, and perhaps can put you in ! 
a way to repair your shattered fortunes. For the present, I re- I 
quest that you will remain quiet in this apartment, for you are ! 
yet Weak and require rest. On the table yonder is a bell, by ! 
which you may summon your attendant. By eve, I trust to find , 
you much restored, and till then will leave you to yourself,” 

With these words, Don Ricardo Ramos stooped to the carpet ] 
and lifting the purse of money which Falronc had thrown at his j 
feet, deposited it, without further remark, upon a small table near 
the bedside. Then, with a parting salutation, lie retired from the 
room. 

Falcone listened to the departing footsteps of his host with an 
expression of mingled distrust and satisfaction, apparent in liis 
handsome, though dissipated countenance. He raised himself 
alightly upon his pillow, and gazing scrutinizingly around the 
apartment, seemed desirous of familiarizing his glance with every 
object visible. Grim, old-fashioned, wainseotted and grotesquely 
carved, the walls and doors of this apartment appeared to shadow 
forth the sinister character of their master, Don Ricardo. A book¬ 
case of black, polished wood stood in one comer, an escritoire of 
the same fabric stood in another nook, and the heavy-armed 
chairs, a massy couch, half covered by the thick window drapery 
above it, and the bedstead on which the guest lay, that seemed a 
relic of the Spanish invasion, all bore token, not more of an an¬ 
tique taste than of a sombre disposition in him who possessed and 
preserved them. 

Falcone noticed everything in a brief glance, and thtn, smiling 
bitterly, muttered, as he fell back upon his pillow: i 

“ This man was my father’s friend and enemy, so all report has 
vouched. Whether his friendship for me be worth my preserving, 
is to be seen. At present, I will profit by his advances, for, by 
the fiend, 1 have no other resource,”—the gamester’s eye fell upon 
the purse which Don Ricardo had placed upon the table near him 
—“ truly, it was a silly freak of passion that prompted me to 
dash his gold at the man’s feet. 1 most be more cautious in the 
future, for such purses grow not on every bush in Mexico. And 
—now,” continued Falcone, while his eye glowed with an expres¬ 
sion of cunning resolve, “ now that Glinton's death has beggared 
his lovely sister, it may be that Gabriel Falcone will not be so un¬ 
welcome to the maiden—provided that his purse be full. This 
Don Ricardo shall assist me there, at least.” 

So saying, the young m an, brooding over the means of further¬ 
ing his schemes of villany, snatched the purse from the table, and 
placed it once more in the garment from which he had taken it. 
Then, apparently exhausted, he closed his eyes as il to sleep. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE DOEDLE rUXEfiXE. 

Tee sun was descending upon the islands and lagunes of 
Mexico’s incomparable valley—bathing the quadrangular city it¬ 
self in a flood of yellow light, beneath which the lofty churches, 
the turreted convents, and splendid private m a n sions glittered 
like a fairy panorama. On the beautiful Bake Tezcaco, skimming 
amid the still attractive remnants of its once magnificent floating 
gardens, the light boats of pleasure-seekers darted to and fro, 
and the souls of romance-lovers, won by the beauty of the ap¬ 
proaching evening, dispersed themselves at various points, enjoy¬ 
ing the cool mountain breeze that floated mysteriously from the 
terra incognita of the north. 

'Wherever beauty reigns, it is tempered, perchance sanctified, by 
borrow, and so, upon the quiet loveliness of the Mexican evening, 
when the perfume of a thousand flowers imparted a delicious 
aroma through all the air, and when the flute-like warbling of a 
hundred golden-plumsged birds united in a dreamy strain of me¬ 
ric, rill the atmosphere seemed loaded with its mingled wealth of 
haoconj and fragrance, it was no wonder that & shadow inter¬ 
vened between -the setting sun and those wfeosc hearts were fitted 
to aqyoy its fcrightn—i. 


A funeral cortege enferged from the city, near the nntional 
bridge, and slowly took its way towards n quiet burial place, 
where thick-embowered groves, garlanded with vines, and emerald 
openings, tessellated with flowers, marked the chosen spot of all 
for nature to receive her wearied children in the bosom of their 
mother earth. Slowly and solemnly over the highway and through 
a shaded road diverging from the lake, and up n gentle rise of 
verdure-covered hills, the funeral procession proceeded. It was 
not a large one. Scarcely a dozen persons composed the follow¬ 
ers of the simple bier; hut there were (lowers upon the dark pall, 
and tears of heartfelt grief had watered them. 

Behind the funeral carriage, a small ealcchc was driven hv an 
aged negro. In it wore a young girl clad in plain hut deep sable, 
and a man, who, by his garh, appeared to he a priest. Another 
vehicle followed, in which were 1 seated two other persons, male and 
female. Under either vehicle, alternately, walked a large dog of 
the Newfoundland breed, lie followed the body of his master. 
This funeral cortege was that which conveyed the hotly of Charles 
Glinton the suicide to his last home, and the mounters, few hut 
real ones, were his young sister and her two servants, the faithful 
Yankee—Dusenbury, and the good clergyman, Padre Herruta. 

Slowly, until they reached the gate of the quiet burial place, 
the procession passed along. No word was spoken, hut the priest 
held the tn mbling hand of the young sister within his own, and 
the maiden felt that the sympathy of a strong and tender nature 
was sustaining her spirit in its hour of trial. 

At the entrance of the graveyard, another hearse, followed by 
a single carriage, with hut two persons in it, joined the cortege of 
the suicide, and together, for some time, the trains proceeded to 
their destination. Two open graves, nearly side by side, were to 
receive the bodies of two, who in life lmd l>een 6trnngers, but 
were here to he united, to sleep quietly in the same earth till the 
time when the “ corruptible shall put on inoorruption.” Padre 
Hcrrata, as the stranger hearse paused opposite to that which bore 
the remains of Glinton, recognized in one of the occupants of the 
solitary carriage which followed it, a clergyman known to him as a 
most esteemed and worthy brother of his order. He addressed 
him with the customary salutation, at the same time pronouncing 
his name, Fray Pedro, and was responded to by a hearty “ peace 
he with you.” At the same instant the eyes of the other person 
in the carriage, a young man of perhaps twenty years, who was 
clad in simple black, were raised slowly, anti their gaze fell upon 
the face of the maiden who sat by the side of the priest Hcrrata. 

At once a singular change was noticeable in the countenance ol 
this young man. His checks, before pale us marble, became 
flushed with apparent excitement, his lips trembled, his eyes di¬ 
lated. Padre Hcrrata noticed his agitation, and looked inquir¬ 
ingly toward Fray Pedro. The latter, however, was descending 
from the carriage, and did not catch the glance of his brother 
priest, but, so soon os he had alighted, took his station near the 
hearse, from which the undertaker and an assistant were now en¬ 
gaged in lifting the coffin. The same sad portion of the funeral 
duties was taking place at the other hearse. Hannibal, the negro, 
lifting one end of the coffin which enclosed the form that he had 
often supported in its childish days, In their happy American 
home, assisted the solemn-looking hearse driver to bear it to the 
narrow grave, while Lucille, the mulatto girl, and the Yankee, 
Dnsenlmry, stood silently by. Padre Herrata sustained the 
shrinking frame of the sister, with whom he had left the carriage, 
and thus the rites of burial proceeded, and two mortal bodies 
were consigned to their neighboring graves, while the mellow sun¬ 
beams slanted through the thick-leaved grove, and the birds sang 
thrillingly a requiem for the dead. 

Nor were the warbling inhabitants of that graveyard the only 
choristers at the strangers’ graves. Full and tenderly arose from 
the lips of the two priests that impressive chant for the dead 
which their church ritual enjoins particularly to be sung on the 
occasion of interring strangers. Up through the leafy arches of 
that glorious cathedral of nature, swelling and rolling amid the 
woody aisles, and sinking gently among the flowers and vines, the 
sad but beautiful melody of that funeral cliant dispersed itself 
upon the quiet evening air. And, while tree and sward and grove 
were flooded with the golden sea of light that filled the western 
skies, and while the song of birds and requiem of priests arose 
together unto Heaven's throne, the mourners for the dead knelt 
down together—the young and old, the bond and free, and mur¬ 
mured their responses to the solemn music of the funeral hymn. 

The graves were near each other—the bnriere worked side by 
side as they cast the sods upon the coffins. Was it strange that, 
as the priests sang together, the two chief mourners for their re¬ 
spective dead should draw near unto one another? Was it 
strange, as the sister of Glinton, with eyes closed and heart com¬ 
muning with her departed brother’s memory', knelt beside his 
grave, that she should feel her hand pressed by another hand, and 
hear low sighs mingling with her own 1 She thought it was Pa¬ 
dre Herrata who was near her, but in truth it was the young 
mourner who had followed the other hearse. His eyes were filled 
with tears, his breast heaved and sunk tumultuously, and uttering 
a low moan, he clasped the maiden's hand within his own, and 
raised it to his trembling Ups. 

At this moment the chant of the priests ceased, the last sod fell 
upon the graves, and the Padre Herrata, drawing near the young 
man, just as the wondering eyes of GUnton's sister opened upon 
her stranger companion, said, in a low voice : 

"My children—do ye know one another?” 

** O, indeed, indeed, it must be she!” was the hurried exclama¬ 
tion of the young man, as he hastily thrust bis hand into his 
breast and drew forth a small locket. Then opening its case, 
while the tearful eyes of Glinton's sister were upon his face 
with a look, half «f terror, half of interest, he disclosed the por-. 


trait of a voutig girl, which, in every lineament seemed the "nxm. 
terfeit presentment ” of the maiden by his side. “ ’Tis she—h 
must be sbe l” he murmured wildly. 

“ WJwit means this, brother?” asked Padre Herrata, turnings 
his fellow priest. “ Who is this youth, and what would h c with 
this mourning maiden ?” 

Fray Pedro glanced for a moment at the picture which the 
young man held, and a sudden light broke over bis features. 

“ I see—I see it nil I” he cried. ” Alonzo—speak 1 J)/rlsoj 
this picture belong to your uncle—the good Don Tudco, who now 
lies at our feet ?” 

“ Reverend father, it did. 'Twos the last gift that I received 
from my uncle’s hands. It was the portrait of one whom—” 

“I know it all, my son,” rejoined the priest, " I was your an* 
ole’s confessor—his only contidunt, save it might be yourself. 
That picture is the likeuess of one whom Don Tadeo passionatdT 
loved in his youth, and who died in a foreign land. You, Broth¬ 
er Uerrnta, well know the sad story, though many years hare 
passed since the unhappy Donna Maria Minas—” 

“Donna Maria Minas 1” interrupted the young girl, with a 
sudden start, as slio heard the words pronounced. “Itwastnv 
mother’s name.” 

“ None may doubt that, who look upon this portrait of Donna 
Maria and then upon your face, my daughter,” responded Frav 
Pedro. “ Doubtless the hand of Heaven is in this meeting. 
Mark 1 this picture, long preserved as the dearest treasure of his 
existence, by one who cherished your mother’s memory to the 
forgetfulness of all the world—” 

“ Save only me,” cried Alonzo. " My generous uncle was erer 
to me all that a father could be.” 

“ He was a just man,” said the priest, solemnly, "and his it- 
ward is not to be doubted. 0, Padre Herrata-—” 

This last exclamation was occasioned by the sudden discover 
made by the good priest that the young maiden heside them had 
fallen into a state of insensibility. She still knelt upon the sward 
and clasped the portrait of Donna Maria in her hands, her era 
fixed upon it with an intense earnestness. But no rays of intelfr 
genee fell from them—they were fixed but expressionless. The 
unhappy child, overcome by conflicting emotions, had &woowd 
as she gazed, and now, as the two clergymen looked toward her, 
they Iwhcld that two ready assistants were supporting her sinking 
form—on one side was the Yankee, Dusenbury, and on the other, 
the youth Alonzo. 

“ Dead—dead! O, no—she is not dead!” cried the latter, his 
countenance growing ghastly with apprehension. 

“ Let the gal hev air, or she will be,” rejoined the Yankee,with 
his prompt understanding and quickness of action. “Gentlr 
there—she’s only a faintin’, and poor innocent—she’s had a hcip 
o’ trouble enough for one weak critter. Jes’ stan’ aside and she’ll 
be all right again in a minute.” 

Saying this, the stalwort Dusenbury with his right arm brushed 
every one aside, and lifting the maiden’s slight figure in his left, 
as a mother would her babe, carried her in a moment flora the 
grave to a small marble basin at a short distance, where the drip¬ 
ping of a cool fouutain was making music in unison with the sonj 
of birds. 

Alonzo followed closely the Yankee's steps, whilst the two ser¬ 
vants, Hannibal and Lucille, seized with dread that some new 
misfortune threatened their unhappy young mistress, gave warn 
once to violent grief, moaning and clasping their hands together, 
and calling upon their mistress to revive. 

“ 0, Missy Teresa,” cried Hannibal, passionately, sobs almost 
stifling his words, “ don’t-a go way from us—don’t-a die, like 
Massa Charley—dat’s a darlin’ missy—don’t-a die!” 

And Lucille, running back and forth like one distracted, echoed 
the negro’s plaints in her own half-broken exclamations : 

“0, ceil! ma chere maitresse! O, what shall we do ourselves! 
Marie ! reine du ceil — pries pour nous. Save my sweet mistress— 
ma mignonette —my dear Mademoiselle Teresa, and let pauvrt 
Lucille die once, three times—one dozen times.” 

“ My good child, trust in God. He will not desert your mis¬ 
tress in this hour of trial,” said Padre Hcrrata, striving to check 
the mulatto's vehement grief. “ Look! even now the maiden 
revives ! Yes ! her eyes unclose to the light.” 

u Ah ! mon Ditu ! I am so glad 1” cried the girl, a torrent of 
tears gushing from her eyes, while Hannibal uttered a loud cj 
of joy. 

Mademoiselle Teresa had indeed opened her eyes, once nrai* 
restored to animation by the cool water with which Duscnbmv 
had bathed her temples and sprinkled her pale face. Bnt no con¬ 
sciousness appeared in the dim look which she cast around, h 
was evident she did not recognize any one. 

“ I’m mortal 'feared the poor gal has taken it too hard,” 
pered the Yankee to Padre Herrata. “ Her strength was e’enmort 
gone when she got here, and this ere new business has overset iff 
mind completely. Poor little critter—she’s as tender as a to® - 

min' bird, an' no mistake.” 

Uttering these words, Dusenbury ceased not to bathe the 
en's bead with the cool fountain water; and Lucille, knedb^^ 
side, chafed her hands and wrists, calling npon her mistress'*^ 
the most endearing names. At length the numbness which M 
terrified all so much, began to disappear from the young P 1 * 1 
frame, and a slight flush revisited her pallid cheeks. 

Recovering in some degree, she was taken to the carrisgCj 480 
they returned to the city. Dusenbury, Alonzo and Fray F®*® 
followed in another carriage ; on the way Dusenbury recounted 
story of Glinton'B death. Alonzo listened with deep interest. Ffr 
tiny had brought before him on the occasion of his unde's fin*** 
the daughter of her who was last in his living thoughts. 

[to m ooitiiubd.] 
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CHAPTER X. 

PON RICARDO KAMOS. 

Two days had elapsed since the funeral of Don Tudeo and 
Glinton, Teresa, the desolate sister, after remaining for hours in 
the strange stupefaction into which site had fallen at her brother’s 
grave, awoke at length to life with all its sad recollections and 
realities. The good Padre Herrnta was unremittnig in his kindly 
attentions, and the faithful servants, attached to their mistress by 
the strongest ties of early association and love for her gentle char¬ 
acter, were untiring in their devotion to her service. The Yan¬ 
kee, Duscnbury, whose position as regarded the favor of President 
Herram had been made manifest to the officials on the occasion 
of their domiciliary visit, was permitted, as a countryman, to exer¬ 
cise the duties of an executor ou such property ns the deceased 
possessed at the time of his death. This, on examination, was 
discovered, as both Padre Ilcrrata and Dusenburv had antici¬ 
pated, to he scanty enough ; for the unfoilunatc young man, in¬ 
volved in expenses during his brief sojourn in Mexico, and in¬ 
duced by his evil associates to risk his means on the uncertain 
chance of the gaming-table, had been stripped of his last dollar 
upon the fatal night which had witnessed his death. Save a few 
jewels possessed by Teresa herself, the furniture of their dwelling 
and a small supply of money which the sister had retained, noth¬ 
ing remained of a comfortable competence which a few months 
before had Ikicii the fortune of the two orphans. 

Two years had passed since the death of that mother whose un¬ 
happy history has already been briefly adverted to. When, wearied 
of the union which had made her life wretched, Donna Maria Fal¬ 
cone had fled from her home, and cast herself upon the wide 
world, she was yet innocent of infidelity against her husband. 
Though Falcone’s character and habits had rendered her life in¬ 
supportable, the unhappy wife had never cherished a thought of 
wrong. The sympathy and apparent devotedness of the young 
Don Tadeo had, it is true, awakened a responsive chord in her 
earnest nature, hut she had not loved him. lie was to her, in the 
short period of their acquaintanceship, us a brother, in whose 
honor and a flection she was conscious that she might rely, hut 
no warmer feelings than those of a sister had ever entered into 
her heart. 

But young, inexperienced and unhappy, she had been worked 
upon by one whose life was as much stained with excesses as 
even that of Falcone himself. Don Ricardo Ramos, the boon 
companion of her husband, had cast his evil eye upon the beauti¬ 
ful wife, and resolved to make her his victim. As insidious and 
canning as he was hold and wicked, he sought to ingratiate him¬ 
self in Donna Maria’s favor, by all the arts in which he was an 
adept. With pretended sympathy, he hinted of the neglect with 
which Falcone evidently treated her—with affected indignation 
he wished that he could claim a brother’s privilege to call him to 
account. 33c shrewdly made it appear that he sought to restrain 
Falcone in his evil courses, when, in reality, he was urging him 
constantly to the worst dissipation. Donna Gloria at first lent an 
ear to the words of her husband’s friend ; and more readily, that 
a violent sickness which had attacked Don Tadeo, her youthful 
. friend, had deprived her of the gentle support which his truthful 
character ever afforded her. She could not believe in such 
baseness as was a portion of Don Ricardo’s very being, and con¬ 
sequently she admitted him to her society, and often to her confi¬ 
dence, until the villain, grown daring through her unsuspecting 
kindness, ventured to unveil his true design, and proposed that 
■be should fly with him from the capital to one of his estates in 
eastern Mexico. 

The first intimation of Don Ricardo’s motives terrified the 
wife, but when, with crafty deIil>erafion, he unfolded his schemes, 
and, as if secure of her compliance, proceeded to paint, in glow¬ 
ing colors, the life to which he would lead her, the pride of the 
woman roused her to resolution. She was of a high-spirited and 
ancient race. The blood of the Minas, her family, was reckoned 
as the tanyre a zul of old Spain, and it was the pride which could 
not brook their reduced fortunes that hud induced her parents to 
give their eluld to the wealthy Falcone, albeit the latter boasted 
no: a line like theirs. But Don Ricardo Ramos, rich though he 
was, had not the claims of birJi to back bis pretensions, since he 
was of the mixed race which chums as much affinity with 
the servile ranks of Mexico as with those who deem themselves 
the conquerors’ descendants. This circumstance might, perhaps, 
have had little weight with Donna Maria, laid her heart been in¬ 
terested In the man who addressed her; but when, arrogant from 
past success, the libertine appeured to count at once upon the wife's 
submission to his urts, u sudden and decided c han ge took place in 
the woman’s character. She did not spurn the man from her pres¬ 
ence—she did not appal him with a look of lofty anger from her 
flashing eyes, nor pierce him with acceuts of withering contempt. 
No 1 Donna Maria did not resort to weapons like these. 8he 
trembled, she gasped—as Don Ricardo fondly fancied, with a 
wife’s scruple^ and the womanV yielding—and then, with a smile 
strangely breaking over her proud features, and a light, careless 
voice, she cried: 


“Don Ricardo, you talk like a poet; you paint the future like 
an artist. A womnn would be unreasonable to reject so enthusi¬ 
astic a lover for n husband who neglects licr.” 

The tone was natural—the smile which accompanied it was en¬ 
chanting. Don Ricardo threw himself on his knees at the feet of 
Donna Maria, and seizing her beautiful white hand, covered it 
with kisses. 

One only stipulation was mado by the lovely woman—that, un¬ 
til they should have arrived upon the lover's estates, near Mon¬ 
terey, no further mention must be made of love—no closer inti¬ 
macy exist than that of the past. Don Ricardo regarded it as a 
whim, hut Donna Maria was inexorable, and the arrangement 
was made. All things were prepared by the expectant lover— 
the lady secured her privnto jewels, kissed with a tear the infant 
child of Falcone, which, though she loved not its father, was yet 
dear to her—and then gave her hand to Don Ricardo Ramos, for 
an elopement, while Falcone, absorbed in his worthless career, 
discovered not the double treachery of his wife and friend. 

As the lover lifted the beautiful wife to her carriage, in which 
she had stipulated that she should ride alone, ho attempted to 
kiss her lips, but she repulsed him. 

“Don Ricardo—your promise 1” she cried, gaily. “Will 
there not Ijp time enough when we reach your home V* 

So Don Ricardo llamos contented himself with mounting his 
horse, and riding beside, and behind, nnd before the carriage, 
wherever lie could catch a glimpse of the closely-veiled face of 
his lovely prize. Thus ho escorted Donna Maria Falcone from 
the capital—thus eloped with the wife of his friend. A proud 
and fortunate Lothario was Don Ricardo. 

But all fine tilings have an end. One morning, when Don Ri¬ 
cardo arose betimes at the small hostel, where the horses had been 
put up for the night, nnd after glancing with a satisfied look at 
his travelling mirror, hurried to tender his morning salutation to 
the fair Donna Maria, and congratulate her upon their nearness to 
Monterey, which they should reach during’ the day—behold! 
Donna Maria was not to he found. Ills own horse was still in 
the stable, but the horses nnd carriage of the beautiful lady, as 
well as the lady herself, had disappeared. 

“Where is the 1 In the fiend’s name, answer!” cried Don 
Ricardo to the trembling host. 

“ The—lady V f stammered the man. 

“ You scoundrel—yes 1” roared Don Ricardo. 

The host did not know; she had ordered a relay of horses, and 
departed during the night—did not desire that the gentleman 
should l*c disturbed, but had left a note for him. 

“ A note ! The furies—give it to me 1” 

It was brief, but quite explanatory. 

"Don* Ricardo Ramos: —I return thanks for your escort, 
which I have accepted thus far upon my journey. You have 
been deceived in my character, ns I was in yours. Though I am 
an unhappy woman, I cannot be a guilty one. Farewell forever.” 

Don Ricardo Ramos stormed—took his horse and rode to bis 
estates—scoured the country in every direction. But no tidings 
did he gather of the fugitive, save that relays of horses had been 
taken to the confines of Texas. At Matamoras all trace was lost 
of Donna Maria Falcone. 

So Don Ricardo returned to Mexico, to lie accused of the elope¬ 
ment, nnd half suspected of murder—to fight a duel with his 
friend Falcone, and receive a bullet in his body as a lasting me¬ 
mento of that affair—and finally, to leave his native country and 
become a wanderer in foreign lands, vainly seeking to discover 
the woman who had refused to become his mistress, and on whom 
he panted to revenge himself. But he saw Donna Mariano more. 

And she—beautiful, proud and desperate—what destiny was in 
store for her f Truly, an exceeding common one, though in its 
outset romantic. Flying at once from her husband and Don Ri¬ 
cardo, she crossed the American border and reached a military 
station of the United States army. Here she found honorable 
protection, and became acquainted with a young Creole of New 
Orleans, who, with his sister, was about to return to the States. 
She gladly accepted the escort which they offered, and accompa¬ 
nied them upon their way. The young merchant became passion¬ 
ately enamored of her, and Donna Maria discovered that her own 
heart could love. She made a confidant of the merchant’s sister, 
who was of a noble nature, and had grown warmly attached to 
her Mexican friend. The result was commonplace enough. 
Through his correspondents, the young lover learned of the death 
of Falcone, which occurred soon after their arrival at New Or¬ 
leans. He proposed, was accepted, and Donna Maria Minas be¬ 
came Madame Glinton, and afterwards the mother of two lovely 
children, one of whom we have 6cen die-tho death of a suicide, 
in the presence of his unknown brother, Gabriel Falcone, and 
the other, a daughter whom we left slowly recovering from the 
deadly swoon into which sho had fallen at lier unlmppy brother'* 
grave. 

But If the union of Glinton nnd Donna Maria was common¬ 
place, their life was a happy one. For nearly twenty years they 
dwelt together in elegant private life, unraingling with the world, 
but content in their own family enjoyment. Maria looked back 
upon her brief relationship to Falcone, as a sad dream from which 
she had soon awakened. At times, the mother's heart reverted to 
her child, deprived of her maternal care, and often she regretted 
that she had not taken the babe with her upon her abrupt de¬ 
parture. • But she recollected that under the circumstances such 
a thing was impossible, Tp escape with a lover, while she yet 
pressed a husband'* child to her bosom would have seemed hy¬ 
pocrisy, and though never contemplating other than Urn step 
actually taken, still she had know n beforehand how fraught it was 
with danger, and liow could she have imperilled tire life of her 


innocent babe in her own wild expedition? But it was past_ 

bIiq bad become another's wife, and she strove to banish the recol¬ 
lection of the single tie which linked her to her native land. 

Thus years fled swiftly by, and the two children of Maria’s 
second marriage, Charles nnd Teresa, grew up lovingly beside 
their parents. How many, how bright were the hopes linked 
around tlio fair young brother and sister 1 ' How often the bus- 
band and his foreign wife fondly speculated upon tlio time when 
they should become old, nnd their offspring, young and beautiful 
sustain nnd gladden their declining years ? 

But such was not to be. Reverses came suddenly upon the 
merchant Glinton. Disastrous seasons affected his affaire, and at 
length, from wealth ho speedily found himself reduced to little 
more than a competency. He grieved not for this on his own ac¬ 
count, nor did Maria, but they loved their children, nnd with nat¬ 
ural pride, desired to leave them in tho style to which they had 
been accustomed from infancy. But as this desire could no long¬ 
er be gratified, Glinton gathered tho wreck of his possessions, nnd 
investing the greater portion for the benefit of his children, set 
himself once more at work, to build up with the remainder a new 
fortune for himself. At this crisis, another blow fell upon him. 
The annual epidemic which so cruelly affects New Orleans, made 
its appearance just at the season when Glinton's affaire were be¬ 
ginning to tako an auspicious turn. It smote the mother amid 
her children, and by her husband’s side. It deprived him of his 
Maria, and with her lie lost hope itself. Glinton did not survive 
the loss of his wife. 

“ IIo tried 

To do without her—liked It not—and died.” 

In one short month the two slept side by side, and Charles and 
Teresa were orphans. 

At this period the brother was at college—the sister at school. 
They remained in their respective positions till their education 
was completed, and then received the small portion which had 
been secured for them by their father’s timely provision. It 
amounted to but ten thousand dollars, but Teresa was confident 
that it would be a great fortune for them, at least till her brother, 
on whom she doted, should retrieve by his talents, all that their 
parents had lost. Alas ! the hopes of youth 1 

Charles Glinton had often heard his mother speak of her native 
land, though he, like Teresa, was unaware of the early events of 
her history. Nevertheless, the associations of the descriptions ho 
had in childhood listened to from Donna Maria’s lips, had given 
him an earnest desire to behold Mexico, and, consequently, when 
with his sister, they proposed for themselves a future course of 
life, the idea of a short visit to the neighboring republic was first 
among his suggestions. Teresa, who believed her biuiher’s 
judgment infallible, at once acceded to Charles’s proposal, tho 
more readily as lie us sure d her that he designed making such ar¬ 
rangements as would enable him on his return to pursue his fa¬ 
ther’s business as a consignee of the Mexican and Indian traders. 
Thus the two children, for they were little more, left their native 
New Orleans, and set out on their ill-fated visit to the capital of 
Mexico. What afterwards occurred need not be dwelt upon. 
Glinton, possessed of engaging manners and apparently wealthy, 
soon found himself immersed in the gay life of Mexican young 
men—he became acquainted with Gabriel Falcone—was led into 
dissipation and play, and became 

“ A thing 

O'er which the raven flaps his funeral wing.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

FALCONE AND TERESA. 

Two days, os we have said, had elapsed since the funeral of 
Charles Glinton, and in that time, the Yankee, Dusenburv, had 
ascertained the exact state of the surviving orphan's worldly af¬ 
fairs. With his habitual calculation, he knew tliat what little 
cash and effects save her jewels that Teresa possessed would he 
barely sufficient to defray the expenses of her journey home; and 
the two slaves, Hannibal and Lucille, had they not been already 
emancipated by the Mexican laws, ho knew would never be dis¬ 
posed of by their gentle mistress. Consequently they must be 
provided for, and our Yankee was not himself rich in personal 
means, thougli his shrewd business tact was already making itself 
felt in many commercial circles of Mexico. 

Jake Duscnbury, finding himself in Mexico about a year before, 
with but little else than his native thrift, and some services which 
it had been his good fortune to render to the existing govern¬ 
ment, as his capital, had nevertheless managed, through the as¬ 
sistance of some influential Mexican friends, to organize a profit¬ 
able trading business, which, requiring his supervision alone, was 
now bringing him steady und increasing returns for skill and en¬ 
terprise. At the present time ho discovered that his presence in 
an eastern province of the republic might be of advantage to 
himself in point of profit, and it required not much consideration 
on the part of tho worthy North American, to discern that it 

his plain and downright duty to see that his young countrywoman 
should be escorted sufe and comfortably to her distant American 
home. Therefore, with as much reul knight-errantry as ever exist? 
in the duys of chivalry, our hero constituted himself the defender 
and protector of the orphan beauty, and forthwitli took under h\s 
direction, not only all preparations for tho journey, but the care 
and expense of tho lady’s household itself. In his quality of ex 
ccutor, Duscnbury possessed an undoubted right to act in 
manner, though few would have asserted such right, nccompam 
os it was with constant pecuniary oxpenso to himself. 
ry, however, us disinterested us ho was unpretending, used 
executorship only as u plausible covering for his concealed gener 
osfty. lie knew very well, that, while Teresa would shrink fro® 
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firing benefits at the hands of a stranger, she conld very well 
be induced to believe that, os executor, he was bat providing 
supplies from her deceased brother’s effects. 

“And how on airth,” qnoth the Yankee, to himself, “how on 
jjrth am I a goin' to administer, unless I get something to ad- 
minister with 1 That gal and those niggers arc bound to live, 
and while Jake Dasenbury’s got a dollar, he aint a goin’ to let a 
lady suffer—pertick’ly when that ere lady is a countrywoman, 
and a denied sight better than any o’these Mexican feminines 
that ride round the market, jes* like yaller angels. Jehosaphat !” 

In accordance with this resolution of the indomitable Yankee, 
everything went on as formerly in the dwelling of Teresa Glinton. 
The servants went regularly about their duties, at the same time 
making the necessary preparations for leaving the city; and Du* 
anbury, without parade or assumption, quietly constituted him* 
«e!f a “ business committee of one,” os he jocosely expressed it, 
to make everything about the young mistress as comfortable as 
possible. 

Padre Herrata observed all this, for the priest well knew the 
character of his American friend, and also the state of the unfor¬ 
tunate Glinton’s affairs. lie smiled approvingly, as he noticed 
the methodical manner in which Dusenbury attended to all that 
necessary, and pressing the latter’s hand, said, in his fervent 
manner: 

“Signor Dusenbury—you arc a noble heart, and I esteem you 
more as I know you better. Heaven lias truly blessed me in the 
fnends it has given me.” 

“Padre, you jes' talk so, because you’re good yourself. I aint 
a doin’any more than my dooty, and I take it we Ye all Chris¬ 
tians, and headin’ for the same heaven.” 

“It would be well if some of the crowned and mitred heads 
of cartli were as sure of reaching there as this honest American,” 
tnarmured l’adre Ilerratn to himself, ns be turned away. 

Alonzo Vallejo, the nephew of Don Taebo, after his return 
from the funeral where he had become so strangely acquainted 
rail the daughter of his uncle’s cherished friend, remained in a 
sate of mind entirely new to him. He wondered that his 
thoughts dwelt not so much upon his recent loss as upon the sin¬ 
gular revelation it had caused. The image of the beautiful Ter¬ 
esa, as he had beheld her kneeling by her brother’s grave, and 
then reposing, pale and deathly, upon the breast of the faithful 
Lucille, presented itself constantly before his memory, and he 
tortured himself with apprehensions concerning her safety. Early 
on the following morning he was at the house into which he had 
teheld her borne still wrapped in stupor, and there learned from 
his new acquaintance, Dusenbury, the state of the maiden’s 
health. He lingered long that day, and again in the evening he 
presented himself. Thus for two days, the young man, feeling 
that love for the almost unknown girl was henceforth to be a part 
of his being, pondered upon his uncle’s sad story, and tenanted 
his imagination with a thousand vague uncertainties. 

“Ah!” he cried, os he paced up and down the floor of the 
apartment which had been the studio of his revered relative, 
“ah! if she should love another, I feel that my uncle’s fate will 
be mine.” 

Bat on the evening of the second day, on reaching the house 
of Teresa, Alonzo was informed by Hannibal that his mistress 
vos so far recovered as to be at that moment sitting in an inner 
parlor of the house, opening upon the small garden attached to 
in rear. 

“And a gemman is wid missy,” added the negro. 

“A gentleman !” cried Alonzo, starting. “All, a friend of the 
family—Senor Dusenbury, probably.” 

“Gorrano! Massa Dusenbury gone way to-night long wi’ 
Prire Herrata, but he say ho be baek soon. Dis am no friend ob 
«y body. Gorra! I wish he head brake—dis gemman.” 

“He is evidently no friend of yours, Hannibal,” said Vallejo, 
smiling at the negro’s frankness, though more than ever alarmed 
hst the gentleman in question might prove to be a favored ad¬ 
orer of Teresa. “ Will ho remain long with your mistress ?” 

“I tink not,” answered Hapnibul. “Missy Teresa no liko 
mither.” 

This piece of information greatly relieved poor Alonzo, so ho 
quietly took a scat, in order to await the appearance of Dusenbury, 
whilst Hannibal departed to atteud to his duties. In the mean 
time, we will take the liberty of introducing the reader to the 
^tle inner parlor of the dwelling occupied by Teresa Glinton, 
vbtre that lady now sat, or rather reclined, upon a sofa, near the 
°?eu window. She was very pale, but at the samo time very 
lovely. A loose whito robe, modestly trimmed with narrow lace, 
aad clasped across the bosom with a small brooch, in which was a 
portrait of her brother, covered, hut could not conceal the grace¬ 
ful symmetry of her form. Hur hair, parted over the wido brow, 
kottg in thick ringlets upon hor shoulders, in ono cluster of which 
her left hand had buried itself, supporting her beautiful head. 
Her right pressed tightly against her heart, which wus heaving 
*uh evident excitement, llor eyes wero tearless and very 
bright 

Opposite to her sat Gabriel Falcone, his eyes fixed upon hers 
a look which was manifestly intended to express much ten- 
^ sympathy, but to which the dissipated features of tho young 
^ imparted an uncertain and not attractive character. But his 
T oice was very low and alluring. 

I loved your poor brother deeply, senora. I appreciated his 
finalities—his earnestness of nature—" 

His credulous nature, which made him too easily your dupo, 
J** Teresa, hor voleo quivering with repressed agitation. 

^ that Charles had nover entered this ill-omened city, ho would 
^t then k 170 fcHen in to a heartless villain’s snares,” t 

•fcone looked with amaioment upon the young girl, for ho 


had never heard such harsh language from her at any rime i>e- j 
fore. He bit his lips, in the clfort to preserve his own grave j 
demeanor, and answered: 

“ Truly, the senora is unjust to one who esteemed her brother j 
—who would serve herself.” 

“Esteemed iny brother—serve me !” exclaimed Teresa, slight¬ 
ly elevating her voice, but altering not otherwise her manner. 

“ Senor Falcone, yon can serve me best hy speaking no more of 
him, and leaving vie at once and forever.” 

“Nay, senora,” murmured the unabashed Falcone, in his sin¬ 
gularly mellow tones, “ I should be false to my esteem for him, 
and untrue to my deep respect for yon, could I neglect my duty 
at this rime. Do not condemn me that I sympathize with you, 
Senora Glinton—so lovely, to unfortunate—” 

“ Cease, sir. This is no rime nor place for flatteries I” cried 
Teresa, suddenly rising from the couch on which she had partial¬ 
ly reclined, and folding her small hands upon her bosom. 

She spoke in a voice of determination, and her eyes, dilating 
into brilliancy, were fixed undauntedly upon the intruder. So 
might have looked her mother, Donna Maria, upon the man who 
proposed to her dishonor, had she not chosen to conceal her in¬ 
dignation. But the blood of the Alinas was in the veins of both, 
and though Teresa’s glance dwelt so fixedly upon his bold coun¬ 
tenance, the eye of Gabriel Falcone fell not, nor changed from its 
look of seeming sensibility. 

“ Senor Falcone, I am young, and the ways of the world are 
unfamiliar to me. I know not what wicked prompting in your 
heart led you to tempt my trusting brother to his ruin. I know 
not what new design of evil you may harbor against an orphan 
girl. But, in mv soul, Senor Falcone, I feel that on your head 
lies the blood of Charles Glinton. You, senor, enticed, betrayed 
him to his fate. But for you he had been innocenr, and I had 
not been desolate.” 

The maiden covered her eyes, as she said this, with both her 
hands, whilst her breast heaved tumultuously. Falcone, hardened 
as hi was by selfishness and dissipation, could not for the mo¬ 
ment recover his assurance sufficiently for a reply, and Teresa, 
collecting her fortitude, continued: 

“ Now, sir, be satisfied with the misery you have caused. I j 
implore you to insult me not with your compassion. Depart from 
this house, Senor Falcone, aud let me forget that you exist, ere | 
mv memory urges me to curse your name.” I 

Teresa stood before the libertine with all her mother’s pride j 
legible upon heFTeatures, yet tempered with a sadness that made i 
its exhibition still more impressive. But Falcone was not one to i 
be thus repulsed. } 

“ Senora,” he rejoined, blandly, “ it would be impious for me j 
to believe that such gentle lips could utter a curse—” j 

“ Have I not said that this is no pencil for flattery 1 Senor j 
Falcone, hear from these tips that I hate—despise you l Hear, j 
when I declare that the bitterness of my brother's death, is that j 
hr died by following one so base as you. Now, sir—away! Dare j 
no longer to pollute the air which he breathed with your false- j 
hearted words. Go! or my menials shall hear me utter my I 
contempt!” ! 

The young girl’s form swelled into majesty with the indigna- j 
tion which tilled her spirit, aud Falcone, while he writhed under 1 
the evident loathing which site manifested, could not but feel that j 


she was a woman bora to awaken admiration and respect. Nev- : 
ertheless, with the hardihood which formed a large portion of his ; 
character, he did not even then despair of softening the obduracy j 
of her feelings towards him ; for Falcone believed himself skilled i 
in all the ways of womankiud, and smiled within himself at the j 
thought that such a child as Teresa could bo proof against his j 
art and experience. Therefore, though tho last words of the j 
maiden graied harshly on his ear, he neither chose to answer j 
them nor comply with their requisitions. Ho simply let his 
glance fall suddenly upon tho tloor, and leaning his forehead upon 
tho open palm of his hand, seemed for a moment absorbed in 
abstracted meditation. 

Teresa remained standing, her slight but erect form scarcely 
supported by tho window-frame against which she partially leaned. 
Her eves still rested upon Falcone’s face, and tho scorn which hud 
a moment sinco wreathed her delicately-chiselled lip, yet gave a 
determined expression to all her features. 

At length, as if by a quick impulse, Falcone sprang suddenly 
from the chair on which ho sat, and throwing himself upon ouo 
kneo before tho young girl, clasped both her hands within his 
own, before she could make a movement to prevent tho action. 
Then, speaking in a hurried whisper, while undoubted sincerity 
gleamed from his passionuto eyes, tho young gamester proceeded 
with an energy of resolve that constrained Teresa’s attention 
before sho could control her faculties. 

“ Listen to mo, souoru,” cried Gabriel Falcone. “ You shall 
hear mo 1 I lovo you—passionately, madly love you ! Think 
you that with such a feelitig in my heart, 1 could have meditated 
aught against your brother’s safety—agaiust your peace of mind ? 
No 1 by all tho saints, I mourn us deeply as yoursolf tho loss of 
ono so dear to both of us. Senora! senora! drive mo not to 
despair—urge mo not to become all you have declared me to bo ! 

I lovo you, I adore you. Beware, eve you rouse within my nature 
other and different feelings—” 

Falcono paused, for ho caught tho bright oyo of Teresa fixed 
on his with a look of such defiant scorn that it almost seemed to 
burn into his soul. Tho daughtor of Donua Maria Minas had for¬ 
gotten her weakness, hor sutferiug, her sorrow. With every feature 
rigid in marblo beauty, with nostrils swollen and lips compressed, 
while tho light that blazed from her glorious eyes seemed to irra¬ 
diate her entire countenance, sho towered a moment before tho 
gambler’s vision, and then, thrusting her hand beneath Iter whito 


robe, where it was clasped over her bosom, drew forth a long, 
thin-biaded dagger, which she uplifted suddenly, its point aimed 
at the heart of Gabriel Falcone. 

The young gambler was brave and confident, but the sudden¬ 
ness of Teresa’s action startled him, so that he immediately 
sprang to his feet, and retreated a step from the threatening 
weapon. But a moment afterwards he seemed to be ashamed of 
his apparent timidity, ami with a smile that partook as much of 
bitterness as humor stretched out his hand, as if playfully to put 
the stiletto aside. 

“ Beware, senor—I trifle not. Go 1” cried the unmoved maiden, 
pointing to the door. 

Falcone laughed, ami dexteronsiy advancing his hand, seized 
the maiden’s wrist, and compressed it so harshly that a loud cry 
escaped her lips. 

“ Ah, pretty one, you cannot harm me now,” cried the young 
man, mockingly. 

But scarcely had the*cry which she uttered left Teresa’s lips, 
when the door of the apartment was opraed, and the figure of a 
young man appeared upon the threshold. It was Alonzo Vallejo. 
A single glance sufficed to discover to the youth the position 
of Teresa Glinton, though he knew not who was her companion. 
The dagger, still clasped in the maiden’s hand, whilst her wrist 
was compressed by the stranger’s grasp, and from which she 
was struggling to free herself, her look of mingled scorn and ter¬ 
ror, satisfied Alonzo at once that the other gentleman was no 
welcome guest in the house. So, without staying a second lor 
further information as to the merits of the case, our young student 
sprang forward at once, anti d_-alt a heavy blow at the forehead of 
Falcone, which made the gamester not only release his hold, but 
reel, for a moment, like a drunken mum 

“ Senora—senora ! are you hurt!” cried Vallejo, in great agi¬ 
tation, as he turned to look upon the maiden, without appearing 
to think any further upon the man whom he had struck. But 
Teresa Glinton, more watchful than her defender, saw that Fal¬ 
cone was about to rush upon his assailant. 

“ Take care !” she exclaimed suddenly, ami threw herself for¬ 
ward, with the stiletto raised in her hand, just at the instant 
when the infuriated gamester was about to attack the student. 
“ Baek ! senor !*’ she cried, interposing herself between Faicone 
and the young man. “ Unmanly as you are, I permit you to de¬ 
part unscathed; but go at once : ’ 

Gabriel Falcone's feature^ fairly writhed with passion, and the 
foam gathered on his lips. 

“ Is this the favored ouo V r he cried, hoarsely. “ How many 
more lovers has the virtuous Teresa eoueealed !*’ 

Alonzo Vallejo heart! the taunt, and springing before the fair 
girl who had interposed herself between them, struck once more 
at the lace of the gamester, grasping, at the same time, his neck¬ 
cloth. Falcone was of stouter build, and stronger in reality chan 
the voung studem. bu: the energy of the latter’s assault bore him 
backward toward the open door, through which ho would in a 
moment more have been precipitated, had not he succeeded m 
griping firmly die other’s arm, and thus impeding the exorcise oi 
his muscles. Then, gathering liis own strength, he bent sudden¬ 
ly and east the student violently upon the floor. The next mo¬ 
ment Falcone drew a dagger aud lifted it above Vallejo's breast 
—but not before the brave Teresa Glinton had discovered the 
murderous intention. Quick os thought she sprang forward and 
seizing the gamester’s hand, turned his weapon aside, while her 
own stiletto threatened him in turn. But at this moment a gentle 
pressure upon her heat! caused her to look up, and she beheld 
the mild face of Fadre Herrata, who, with Dusenbury, had just 
entered the apartment. 

“ Don’t kill the cuss—lie aint wuth i:,” cried the Yankee. “Je¬ 
hosaphat!” he continued, looking admiringly upon the maiden, 
whilst, with all tho equanimity imaginable, he inserted his lingers 
beneath tho collar of Falcone’s coat and unceremoniously dragged 
that gentleman from the prostrate Vallejo, “Jehosaphat! Miss 
Teresy—you’re the clear grit, an’ no mistake. Keg’lar American 
spunk, by kingdom ! Who's afeard, I’d like to know, when our 
guls can protect themselves so fashion f Here, vou black¬ 
muzzled, yaller-skitmed chap, 1 dunuo who you are, or where 
you come from liuther, but jes’ you walk Spanish this time, an’ 
if you want to settle, call on Jake Dusenbury.” 

So saying, while Alonzo Vallejo arose to his foot, and Teresa, 
clinging to Fadre Herrata, seemed about to relapse into tho 
deathly state from which she had so lately recovered, rite imper¬ 
turbable Yankee, confining Falcone as with an iron grasp, thrust 
him forcibly out of the room, and through the outer apartment, 
to the open hall-door, where stood the negro Hannibal. Here, 
releasing him, he said, quietly: 

“ You kuow my name, and somethin' o' my natur. So, good- 
by, and keep your distance.” 

Falcone ground his teeth together, and cast a malignant look 
upon tho unmoved Yankee. Then, clutching his hat and cane, 
which tho grinning negro extended to him, he rushed from the 
house. 

“ Gorra ! dat am do ticket!” cried Hannibal, clasping his hands 
delightedly, when the Yankee had returned to the inner room. 
“Dat Massa Dusenbury amt ’l'raid do debbil lu’self. 0, Missy 
Lucille! what for you no be here, for see tho fun i” ho asked, of 
tho mulatto girl, who now made her appearance. “Massa Fal¬ 
cone he get he walkiu’-papers. Gorra wity, how ho go!” 

“ J/u Juil'* returned the girl. “ Do you think 1 not see him ? 
Mon Dieu ! I am fall of four ho will come back and kill us all. 

O ddr 

“ Nebber you fear! Massa Duseubury eat him up, like chaw 
o* bacea. Gorra! lie make ou’y one mouf-ful ob Massa 
Falcone.” 
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CHATTER XU. 

AXBELMO ZCMOZIN. 

Tejj position of Mexican af¬ 
fairs at the point to which we 
hare arrived in onr story-, was ex¬ 
ceedingly dubious. It wa« at that 
great crisis in the history of tho 
country; when her foreign rela¬ 
tions were threatened with serious 
disturbance, growing out of the 
loss of one of" her finest northern 
provinces, the latter’s erection into 
& separate republic, and its subse- 
cuent annexation as a State to 
the American confederacy. Tex¬ 
as had been for the last fifteen 
years a Pandora’s box of erils to 
unfortunate Mexico. Wrested 
from her jurisdiction by the pre¬ 
ponderance of a foreign popula¬ 
tion, and held manfully by them 
against her bravest troops, it had 
been well if she had granted to 
the province its independent pos¬ 
session of the territory north of the 
Rio Nueces. Doubtless if, after the 
disastrous defeat of the republic’s 
forces and the capture of its pres¬ 
ident and commander-in-chief at 
San Jacinto, by the Texan Gen¬ 
eral Houston, a wise foresight had 
relinquished all claim beyond the 
Nueces, a long train of ruinous 
results might have been prevented. 

At that period, requisitions were 
suddenly set on foot by the Amer¬ 
ican government, through which 
spoliation damages to the amount 
of several millions of dollars were 
peremptorily demanded from the 
Mexican administration ; and 
there is little room to doubt that 
had the latter seen fit, it might 
have effected an amicable adjust¬ 
ment of all differences and quash¬ 
ed every demand bv the simple 
cession to the United* States of its 
asserted title to sovereignty over 
Texas. For the annexation of 
the “Lone Star Republic ” to the 
Federal Union was even then ris¬ 
ing into a question of magnitude. 

Therefore we roav con lecture that, 
however humiliating to the dignity of Ihe nation the cession of 
Texas under coercion might have been at the time, Mexico would 
have gained by it in every political point of view, and !>cen spared 
the after degradation which her feeble councils were rapidly 
approximating. 

There is very little occasion to doubt that the condition of 
Mexico at the period, when the American minister Slidell (ac¬ 
credited for the purpose of reducing the conflicting questions be¬ 
tween the two republics to a point d’ appui, from which a final 
adjustment might proceed) arrived at the capital, was deplorable 
in the extreme. 

“ The country,” wrote the envoy, in communicating to his gov¬ 
ernment, “ tom by conflicting factions, is in a state of perfect an¬ 
archy, its finances in a condition utterly desperate. I do not see 
where means can possibly be found to carry on the government. 
The annual expense of the army alone exceeds twenty-one mil¬ 
lions of dollars, while the net revenue is not more than ten or 
twelve. While there is a prospect of war with the United States, 
no capitalist will loan money at any rate, however onerous. Eve¬ 
ry branch of the revenue is already pledged in advance. The 
troops must be paid, or they will 
revolt,” 

The administration of the re¬ 
public at the time of Slidell’s ar¬ 
rival, was exceedingly insecure, 
and a very large party existed, 
adverse to the temporizing policy 
pursued by General Herrera, and 
ready for a change of rule, to 
whatsoever consequences such 
change might lead. Consequent¬ 
ly, Jake Dnsenbury, whose two 
years’ residence among a Mexican 
population (daring which various 
transactions, political as well as 
commercial, escaped not his 
shrewd observation) had familiar¬ 
ized him with the harlequin 
change* continually transpiring 
around him, was not unprepared 
for a communication made to him 
by the Padre Herrata on the 
morning after the occurrence of 
the incidents related in our last 
chapter. Indeed, this communica¬ 
tion related to an event long look¬ 
ed for by both. 

“ Genera] Herrnra has resigned, 
and a new administration enter at 
once upon the field,” was the sub¬ 
stance of the information impart¬ 
ed by the Driest. 

“And General Herrera's dock- 
menu are at a discount, eh, 
padre ?” asked the Yankee. 

“ Doubtless he retires with the 
esteem if not the favor of this 
fickle people,” answered the priest. 

“ But what mean you, my son, by 
his 'document* V u 

u O, nothin' extra—only, as I 
sort o* spected, that clever old fel¬ 
low, Herrera, wouldn't be in pow¬ 
er much longer, as' a* there was 
a smart chance o’ that fightin’ 

General Paredes succeedin' him, 
and a* that same hoss, Paredes, 
aint best friend* in the world to 
me or you, nuther, padre—-you 
me I kind o' cal'lated it was best 
to wt our passports from Herrera, 

AO atari at once for the frontier, 
before Paredes gits bis fixin's 
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ready lor upsettin’ all that Herrera's been doin'. * What do you 
think o’ that, Pudrc 

“ It is what I might have expected from your prudence and 
forethought, my good friend. It would be indeed difficult for 
either of us to procure a favor from General Paredes, though I 
trust his excellency is both a good patriot and a wise man. 
Therefore I am greatly rejoiced to know that you have President 
Herrera’s sign-manual, which, for the present at least, will be 
certain of respect.” 

“ Here are the passes, signed nnd sealed by the old chap him¬ 
self, for Senor Dtiscnbury and Senora Glinton, with their family 
and servants—so you see, padre, if you’ll jes’ go along with us, 
we’re all right an’ no mistake ” 

“ But we may have enemies very speedily upon our track,” 
said the priest. “ Are you aware that the young man with whom 
the difficulty occurred fast night, is known as one of the friends 
of our new president V* 

“ That chap Falcone V* cried the Yankee. “ He be demed— 
ask your pardon, padre—but he aint o’ no account, that feller.” 

“ Be not too sure of that, my son. Such times as the present 



bring strange actors on the field. 
But know yon who this Tounz 
man is V* 

“ If he comes sneakin’ round 
our yonng senora, I'll let him 
know who Jake Dnsenbury is/' 
returned the Yankee, shaking hj 
head. “ But proceed, padre—who 
on airth is the critter V* 

The priest was about respond¬ 
ing to this demand, when the an. 
pea ranee of another person at the 
open door of the room in which 
the conversation was taking place, 
caused him to pause suddenly, 
and the next instant to rise eager¬ 
ly from the seat which he occu¬ 
pied. At the same moment the 
new comer walked hurriedly into 
the apartment, with both hand* 
extended to tho two friends who 
advanced to meet him. 

“Anselmo—my noble boy!” 
cried the priest, as he folded the 
stranger in his embrace, 

“Capting Zumozin, by thun¬ 
der I” ejaculated the Yankee, seiz¬ 
ing the hand which was offered 
to him, and wringing it energet¬ 
ically. “ Jehosaphat! who in time 
'spected to see yeou ? And there 
aint a mortal man this side o’ the 
States that I’d gi’n more to see, 
now I tell ye,” 

The new comer returned the 
warm grasp of Dusenbury’s liand, 
at tho same moment that he re¬ 
plied to the affectionate interroga¬ 
tions of Padre Herrata, whose 
eyes dwelt upon the manly figure 
which he embraced, with all the 
interest of a father. Anselmo 
Zumozin was indeed worthy of in¬ 
terest, us he stood before his two 
friends at this moment, his fine 
form towering, erect and graceful, 
Above thdra both. Sinewy and 
majestic, yet flexible, the limbs 
and frame of this young man 
seemed capable of great action and 
endurance, and there was a gentle 
self-possession and nuiet beauty ia 
all his appearance, that could not 
Krtf. nrlrnnwlpdfred nntl lulmirwl. 

He was clad in a light suit of green, half military, half hunting, 
as if he luid just stepped from some woodland region, where he 
reigned a forest prince. A maroon velvet hat, from which a sin¬ 
gle eagle’s feather drooped, crowned carelessly his nobly-fashion¬ 
ed head, covered with profuse, clustering curls of glossy black¬ 
ness, that depended thickly on his broad shoulders. Altogether, 
Anselmo Zumozin was a figure for women to love and men 
to envy, 

“ But you arc pale, my son—you bring not the brown hue of 
health from your mountain home.” 

“ I must seek it elsewhere, father—perchance in foreign lands. 
Travel, adventure, perhaps, are what I need most.” 

The young man uttered these words with a smile whose sad ex¬ 
pression did not escape the priest’s eye, 

“ You are unhappy, my Anselmo,” said the latter, in a tone of 
tenderness—“ but I will not ask you why—perchance I know. 
But wherefore speak you of foreign travel 1 This is no time to 
leave your native land !” 

“ Are then the rumors to be believed that I heard on my jour¬ 
ney hither 1 That Mexico is threatened with a foreign war V’ 

“ The countrymen of our friend 
Senor Duscnbury are anxious for 
the spoils left by Montezuma,” 
answered the padre, with a smile. 
“Is it not so, senor?” he contin¬ 
ued, addressing the Yankee. 

“ Wall,” replied Duscnbury, 

“ if Slidell goes homo mad, there’s 
~ ■ _ no knowin’ what’ll be to pay. 

Our people are mighty hard to 
manage when they ll over riz. 
On the hull, I reckon it’d been 
'bout as well, if you’d let old Sli¬ 
dell elide and accepted him as a 
minister, jes’ out o' politeness, it 
nuthin’ else.” 

“ He has never been rejected, 
senor,” replied the priest. “And 
had General Hernra remained in 
office, I doubt not a satisfactory 
settlement might have been ar¬ 
ranged. Now, under the full sway 
of the war party, Heaven only 
knows what we may expect. But 
in any event,” continued Padre 
Herrata, clasping the hand of Zu- 
moziu, and leading him to a scat, 
“your course is clear, my son. 
Moxiro needs defenders alike 
against internal aud foreign foes- 
“ Aud 1 spose my course u 
jes’ to make a bee-line for the 
Rio Grande or Vera Cruz ( ^ ’hoot 
a* quick a* chain lightnin’, ex¬ 
claimed the Yankee. “There* 
tarnal few o' these countrymen o 
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that ere hosa, Capting None*, 
that's a kumel now—Jenossphst 
tho hull nation might go to thun¬ 
der, for all me. But, as you say, 
padre, Capting Zumozin is bound 
to tight lor his country, 1 
know he’ll never flinch when » 
comes to a scrimmage, But, pj 
thunder,” proceeded the Ytnitee, 

suddenly brushing his elbow 
aero** hit eye#, to hide the 
which sprang to them, whilst m 
seised Zumosin's band* in 
own, "I'd hate to bear o tap 
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thing happenin’ to von, or Sen or 
Knnez. Thunder f I hope there 
wont be any war, after all.” 

“Let us pray that there mar 
not be,” taid Padre Herrata, sof- 
etnnly. "But, Anaelmo my son, 
tout arrival is unexpected. How 
h the Senor Montegnone, your 
frtber?” 

" In good health and here in the 
atf,” replied Zumozin. " He ac¬ 
companied me hither, and design¬ 
ed proceeding forward to Vera 
Qraz, whence we had nearly de¬ 
termined to embark for the United 
States.” 

“ Ton will now, I think, alter 
your intention, my son. What¬ 
ever may be the form in which it 
dull come, certain it is that dan¬ 
ger threatens our country. Much 
hare I heard, Anaelmo, of your 
noble acts upon your estates—of 
the improvement and elevation of 
joar tenants, the civilisation of 
the Indian population, and—” 

“Say not civilization, Padre 
Herrata,” interrupted Zumozin, 
w at least not such civilization as 
is manifested in this unhappy cap¬ 
ital, with its brigands and leperos. 

2 to, my father, if I have influenced 
the wild tribes who inhabit the 
regions around Montcgnone, it 
has been, thank Heaven, to cause 
them to cherish more devotedly 
the independence which they in¬ 
herit from the unconquered race 
of Aztlan. I have not yoked 
those free children of nature, like 
oxen to the plough, confining 
them to corn-planting, that their 
mighty hunting-grounds might 
be made spoil for specula¬ 
tion. I have not poisoned them 
with fiery drinks, nor taught them 
svarice, and theft, and falsehood 
—lessons too early learned, too 
long practised, by the wretched 
tribes of these lower districts. 

No, Padre Hcrruta, the northern 
Indians with whom I have so¬ 
journed, eating at their boards, 
and slecDiny nencefiillv in their 

humble cabins,* look upon Zumozin, not as a trader, or a gov¬ 
ernment agent, nor propagandist of new creeds; but as a man, 
like themselves, pitying their miseries, recognizing their virtues, 
and strengthening their hopes.” 

The speaker paused, checking with an effort the enthusiasm 
that had led him to speak earnestly upon a subject which of all 
others interested him most; for Zurnozin’s sympathy with the 
pare Indian tribes was not the effect of philanthropy alone. Him¬ 
self a child of the ancient race, a descendant of the Aztec princes, 
whose blood so freely ran in defence of their country's expiring 
independence, when the foot of the haughty Spaniard trampled 
die bright bowers of Tezcuco, it is no marvel that the accumu¬ 
lated wrongs which had reduced the aboriginal inhabitants to a 
late of degradation noticeable among nearly all the native pop¬ 
ulation of Lower Mexico, famished a theme for his thoughts at 
ill times, and often led him into eloquent expression of those 
thoughts. Dwelling of late among the yet untamed people who 
inhabited the almost impenetrable wildernesses of the tienos frias, 
he had formed a plan, generated, it is true, by enthusiasm, but not 
« all impracticable, of uniting the scattered and dissimilar tribes, 
who owned a common country, 
into & warlike, disciplined nation, 
federated by a single object, the 
preservation of their rude indepen¬ 
dence. In his own character, Zu- 
mozin combined much that was 
requisite for the successful proso- 
ration of.a scheme like tills. 

Well read and educated, he could 
s'rail himself of all the experi¬ 
mental lore of history in adapting 
Jj* project to the rude compre¬ 
hension of his savago friends— 
have and enduring, he won their 
raped by deeds which rivaHed 
their own—grave in Bpcech, and a 
of the Indian tongue, he 
wold move their council to smiles 
or tears; and added to these qual- 
he was recognized and rover- 
hy the most potent of the tribes 
“ 4 scion of the ancient king- 
hrace who once ruled the empire 
ot Tenoctitlan. And when' Zn- 
toozin, garbed in the romantic 
TOstmue of the long-perished' Ai- 
people, and crowned with a 
diadem of eagle’s plumes, stood 
*^d the assembled warriors of 
stem northern tribes, and 
in their native Jungimgc, 
words of hope and inspiration— 
he seemed to these rudo 
hhe embodiment of majesty, 
children of oar dead moth- 
°»Aztlan 1” ku womld cry out, 

Peking his arms above their 
heads, “ why arc yo scat- 
r*®* like forest leaves, driven bc- 
™[® me wind 1 Wily are yo spoil- 
p®»your inheritance, uiul the 
“d^Uich your fathers held mudo 
JJJ the footstool of strungers 1 
! ye are numerous like the 
’*** of the wood; yo have strength 
*®d stand erect like them. But die 
the poison-drinking Span- 
*dl soon be at the roots of 
; and its lofty trunk must 
branches must be gather- 
***** burned at the strangers* 

“■jHirc ” 

'1*0 »S COKTIWUBD.] 
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CHAPTER XII.— [CONTINUED.] 

Then, raising his voire, ns he marked the despondent looks 
which followed his sail prediction, Zumozin would begin a strain 
of enthusiastic hope. 

“Children of Azilnn—despair not) To arc many—vo are 
strong. Come up together in concert 1 let the tribes from afar 
send their young men mid their wise chiefs. Let thu Indian no 
longer lift his hand against an Indian, hut join in the great feast of 
nnion. Let us loam how the .Spaniards inarch on the war-path. 
3>et us have captains ami an army, like the strangers, and he to¬ 
gether a great nation once more. Then shall we build up cities 
like our Artec fathers, and the red warriors of the land shall | 
come to us, asking slid ter beneath our power. And we will unite \ 
all the tribes from the mountains to the sea, and he ns one warrior 
and one wise chief, possessing the land forevermore, even as our 
fathers of Art Ian. Heboid, children ) the spirits of the dead look 
down upon us, and I hear their words, crying: ‘Join! join! 
descendants of Aztlnn! ioin, and become a great and mighty • 
people/ '* 

With such harangues had Zumozin unfolded to tho tribes 
among whom he sojourned, the plan of an Indian confederacy 
tVr: might syrrecd in arresting the decay which he knew too well 
must he tin* fate of all the race, should they in their present divid¬ 
ed state, become more intimately known to the encroaching white 
man. The craft ami violence which had reduced the aborigines 
of the turn: cal irate to a condition abject and deplorable in the 
extreme, would be equally ruinous to the vet uncorrupted deni¬ 
zens of the upper regions above the city of Mexico, just so soon 
as the marauding adventurers and traders should become suf¬ 
ficiently numerous to warrant their customary methods of tamper¬ 
ing. Tho object of Zixmo/iu, therefore, was, by some wise plan 
of confederation, to consolidate the roving families and remnants 
of nations into a federated people, formidable in point of numbers, 
and governed by such regulations as would admit of their being 
disciplined itt military science, mnl taught the rudiments of a 
sound national education. The scheme was not Utopian ; indeed 
it was one which promised important results, and which, if devised 
at any period before the Spaniards had corrupted the unhappy 
natives, might have preserved the latter from much of the misery 
which is now their lot in the interior of Mexico. 

Such a plan of confederation had been already twice conceived 
hv purely savage intellect among the Atlantic tribes, and foiled 
• mly because of its being too late in execution to reach its object 
—once, in the early history of the New England colonics, when 
King Philips war threatened total annihilation to the English, 
and again, in later times, when Tecumtha rallied the tribes, and 
fought the las: good tight of the savage against the white man. 

In both of Uic>c aboriginal schemes of union, the lack of success 
arose simply from their having been devised too late, when the 
whites were become too powerful to resist. 

Dusenbury bail listened to the earnest words of his friend Zu- 
liiu/.in, with a countenance that showed how fully he appreciated 
the noble impulses which gave birth to them; and he rejoined, 
with a glistening eye: 

“ Capting, you’re a brick, an’ deserve to be president o’ this era 
dod-rotted republic in jes’ about no time, now, I tell ye. Ef you 
want to bring about the real elevation o’ yaller skins, jus’ you lam 
’em to respect themselves, and make ’em feel that an ingin’s good 
as a white man, if he’s decent. A man’s a man, and by jingo, 
they owned the land before any white fellar ever set foot on’t. 
’T aint fair to drive ’em clean out o’ their own shanties, by 
thunder.” 

41 logins hope that the age of persecution is passing away,” 
said Padre Herrata. “ No nation is secure that is intolerant.” 

41 True as gospel,” ejaculated Dusenbury. “ But what course 
will oar new government take, if it be true that Paredes is to 
have dictatorial authority V* 

41 1 know not xha: such authority will be allowed him,” answer¬ 
ed Padre Herrata, 44 but tlris we must expect—war on the part of 
the United States, and civil war in Mexico.” 

44 And who will wage the civil war V’ 

“ A dozen ambitious chieftains, anxious for power—men who 
could be controlled but by one master-spirit, popular alike with 
the people and the army.” 

“ Ton mean Santa Anna.” 

“ Ton understand me, Ansel mo. But, alas ! the general dwells 
ingloriously abroad, when his country demands his services here.” 

“ He hales the Americans J” 

41 More bitterly even than Paredes, who, besides, is not popular 
with the soldiers. If we would avert civil war, Santa Anna must 
return.” 

41 Em how 1 Ids Ufe might be the forfeit. Remember Iturbide 
and Guerrero.” 

44 The army will protect him, and Paredes must yield the com¬ 
mand of that, in order to secure himself from a host of jealous 
rivals.” 

“ It is true—Santa Anna must return.” 


“ Go then, Ansclmo, nt once to Vrra Cruz, as was your inten¬ 
tion. Embark for Havana, where Santa Anna now waits, and 
tell him that his presence is needed in Mexico. He will return 
with you.” 

11 But if in the meantime war should break out V* 

“ Wfmt better service can you accomplish, my son, than to 
bring another defender to our country ? Santa Anna is ambitious, 
but iimbition in one man, is better than anarchy and disunion 
among all our chiefs. Anselmo—follow my counsel, ns you love 
Mexico! Scnor Dusenbury and myself leave at onco for the 
frontier. Go you at onco to Santa Anna.” 

“I will, my father 1” cried Zumozin, rising and taking tho 
priest’s hand. “Farewell! wo shall soon meet again. And you, 
my brave American,” continued tho Mexican youth, as Dusen¬ 
bury came forward for a parting embrace, “ jf all your nation 
and all my countrymen were just and loyal as yourself, tho name 
of war would never bo breathed in their councils. Farewell, my 
friend, and may wo yet greet each other under less gloomy 
auspices.” 

With these words, Zumozin departed, leaving his two friends to 
arrange till things for their contemplated journey from tho capital. 
In the meantime, wo must return to other actors in our drama of 
history and life. 

Tho news of Taylor's occupation of tho eastern bank of tho 
Bio Grande had just reached the capital of Mexico, and bad been 
made the subject of a public proclamation which was placarded 
throughout tho city. It was considered ns tho initiative of war. 
Whatever might have been tho numbers or vitality of tho pence 
party of Mexico a few weeks before, cro yet Ilcrrara’s administra¬ 
tion had succumbed to tho demands of popular belligerency, 
there was very little manifestation of pacific feelings by an assem¬ 
blage at, the market-place. All lips breathed hostility to tho in¬ 
vader, albeit some were pale in so doing. Anathemas without 
stint were hurled at the perfidious nation which, it was asserted, 
had wantonly provoked and pushed to extremity the quarrel, in 
tho lust for aggrandizement and territory. Many priests mingled 
with tho laymen of the crowd, exhorting the hitter to die, if neces¬ 
sary, in their country’s defence, and to pay out their last dollar 
to support a righteous cause ; but none of these religious gentle¬ 
men offered of themselves to furnish contributions, though it was 
well known that the revenues of the state were insignificant com¬ 
pared with those of the church. However, if wanting in liberal¬ 
ity, the good clergy lacked not in zeal, and dispensed the bless¬ 
ings of the church very generously, if they did not its funds. 

Aside fiotn the crowd, conversing in mi nuiinatcd manner, 
walked two individuals with whom tho reader is already acquaint¬ 
ed. They did not appear to Ihj so much occupied with the general 
subject of excitement, as with their own personal matters. 

“ By St. Iago! whoever this villain of an American be, I shall 
not sleep well till I triumph over him,” muttered the younger of 
the two colloquists, clinching his teeth as he spoke, and frowning 
ominously. 

“You have jour father's temper, Falcone,” cried his compan¬ 
ion. 44 But who and what is this American V* 

44 1 know nothing of him, further than that ho rendered some 
service to the late administration, and was in favor with llcrrara. 
He is called Scnor Dusenbury, and rumor says he assisted in dis¬ 
persing the brigand hand of Joaquin Morani some time since; a 
bold fellow, that Morani, who attacked a government conducta 
not long before he was taken.” 

“ And a priest, Padre Herrata, was not such a one mentioned 
in connection with the capture of Monmil” 

“ You know all about it.” 

“ Doubtless! I have a good memory, and readily recall the cir¬ 
cumstance. Moreover, I will tell you something else. The gov¬ 
ernment conducta which the brigand attacked, was designed, if 
captured, to supply the troops of General Paredes, then in revolt. 
This American and the priest, by preventing the plunder, saved 
Herrara’s government from pecuniary ruin. You understand 
me, Falcone ?” 

“ 1 think so.” 

“ Consequently Herrara became a friend to both the worthy 
gentlemen. But that is no reason Paredes should remember them 
with gratitude. You understand me now, Fulcono V’ 

“ Perfectly, Don Ricardo.” 

“ Your path, then, is open. Paredes knows you for his friend, 
and will give you full authority as regards not only this American 
and the priest, but as to all connected with them. Doubtless you 
understand me now, my dear Gabriel Falcone.” 

Don Ricardo laughed in his singular manner, as ho quietly 
gave utterance to these words, the effect of which on his hearer 
was powerful. Falcone stopped short in bis walk, and seized Ills 
associate’s hand. 

“ Don Ricardo,” ho cried, “you arc tho devil, I believe, for 
knowing everything. I see cleurly what you would have me do, 
and will at once to the president.” 

44 He will give you a commission, doubtless, which you cun 
turn to account, my dear Gabriel. But, now, u word with you. 
This lovely maiden, Glinton’s sister—she will very probably re¬ 
quire new protection. Would sire scorn to accept my poor hospi¬ 
tality till—” 

Falcone looked in Don Ricardo’* face, nnd marked tho hidden 
meaning of bis covert glance. 

44 You know she will be perfectly *afe under my roof/' contin¬ 
ued Don Ricardo. 

Falcone smiled in response to the sardonic expression of his 
companion. 

44 Aud perfectly at home,” pursued Don Ricardo. 

Again the two men exchanged smile*. 


44 And you will he qnito at homo, likewise, you are awnre, 
Gabriel.” 

There was no need of fnrther interchange of glance or smile, 
the two schemers understood each other ns well as if hours had 
been expended in mntnnl explanation. 


CHAPTER XIIT. 

THE TASS OP UIO FRIO. 

The lofty snmmits of tho Anahanc Cordilleras glittered in the 
full blnzc of a noonday sun, like shafts of gold or emerald, nnd n 
thousand streams skirting their declivities, belted the plains as 
with ribbons of shining silver. On a lofty point on the main 
highway lending from tho city of Mexico downwards toward the 
coast and tho eastern provinces, a smnil cavalcade had jnst halted, 
as if to rest, after ascending one of the most difficult hills upon 
tho route. 

Below the eminence, whence the party now gazed admiringly, 
lay tho city of Mexico, with all its towering edifices, Iyingin tho 
bosom of an immense plain, over winch a mnltitude of bright 
lakes were scattered far nnd wide, reflecting the meridian splendor 
of tho day. Tezcuco, that immense sheet of water, once so mag¬ 
nificent a feature of the capital’s environs, stretched to the right, 
its shores bordered by white-walled haciendas, divided by broad 
green pastures and waving woods. Afar could be discerned tlio 
snow-crowned tops of Popocatnpetl and Iztaceithuatl, momirch- 
likc, looking down upon the valleys over which they had presid¬ 
ed, priests of fire, since the creation of the world. Lake t'lmlco, 
in tho distance was dimly discoverable; XoebimiJco, somewhat 
nearer, seemed stretching from the base of the mountain beneath 
them, almost nt their feet. And, on every side, whereon the eyo 
could rest, it lieliold a blooming garden of luxuriant vegetation, 
fulling, in successive terraces, from the elevated plain of Mexico, 
down to tho beautiful plateaux lieneatb, where smiled the superb 
city of Puebla, circled by rolling fields of golden grains and 
orchards of thriving fruit trees. 

But Popocntapetl, snow-diademed eighteen thousand feet above 
the sea-level, and three thousand higher than the regions of per¬ 
petual snow ! and that brother mountain, Izctaethuatl, returning 
the icy glitter of his smile 1 O, what histories might these giant 
inonarchs of the land unfold, could voice he given them to tell us 
of the past. Beneath their unchanged regards, nations and dy¬ 
nasties, races and royalties, have crumbled and mouldered away. 
They beheld tho march of the first Asiatic ndventurers, who, led 
by the visioned sign of the eagle nnd cactus, entne from the wild 
north to occupy the luxuriant southern vales. They looked upon 
the peaceful people that, herding their flocks, and dwelling in 
peace and content, first made their abiding-places in the fertile 
land of Anahuac, and then perished before the fierce and warlike 
Aztecs, who, centuries after, swooped down upon the country. 
They saw, in later days, tho warlike Aztec nation conquered by a 
superior race, their temples demolished, their children enslaved. 
They witnessed the expulsion of the conquering Spaniard* by tho 
united descendants of all the ancient races, and now they awaited 
the coming of a greater invader than had ever before appeared 
—the indomitable and resistless Saxons of the new world. 

Perhaps such were the thoughts of two, who, halting their 
horses on the highest ridge of the elevated road, looked into each 
other’s eyes and with that mute communion revealed a world of 
thought. These two were a youth attired in a riding suit of 
black, and a young girl clad in garments of the same sombre hue. 
They drew their horses near, side by side, and the young man, as 
with an involuntary’ impulse, clasped his companion’s ungloved 
band which lightly held the bridle of her palfrey, and pressed it 
in his own, while their mutual gaze dwelt upon the magnificent 
panorama beneath them. 

Silence seemed indeed tho fitting tribute to such a glorious 
scene as was mapped before their vision; silence which allows the 
heart to drink deeply of the spirit of beauty, until the overwrought 
feelings gush in tears. But a voice, low and earnest, from one of 
two horsemen, who followed immediately the youth and maiden, 
broke thrillingly upon their cars. 

44 It is a bind to live and to die fori” 

“ Truly, truly, Father Herrata—a land blessed by Heaven!” 
replied the young girl, turning her face toward the first speaker, 
its lovely features illumined with deep interest. 

“Ah ! that men should desecrate such a land 1” cried the young 
man beside her; “ that injustice and oppression make it necessary 
for men to die in defence of a region so beautiful. Why cannot 
peace abido where all is 60 peace-inspiring ? Why must war 
enter here ?” 

44 Would that it might be prevented !” said-Padre Herrata, sol¬ 
emnly. “ Would to Heaven wo had yielded that unfortunate ter¬ 
ritory of Texas, which your people,” addressing Dusenbury, 
“ have so long coveted. And doubtless had Herrara been firmly 
established in authority^hud ho not been threatened so long by 
Paredes—a negotiation would have been effected without diffi¬ 
culty. But die popular voice is for war—it clamors at Paredes 
because ho does not at onco take tho field. What can we look 
for when tho two republics breathe defiance, and thirst for one 
another’s blood 1” 

Tho Yankee wo* about to flpeak, when an exclamation from 
tho young girl, Teresa, whoso gaze had been directed hock toward 
tho city, caused tho whole party suddenly to turn their heads. 
At first they looked anxiously for their attendants, Hannibal, La- 
rillo and u couple of half breed Mexicuns, who, with the pack- 
mules, were slowly toiling up tho hill which they themselves, 
riding fast, had ascended somewhat in ad van co. Nothing seemed 
to he apprehended concerning those, but an appearance lower 
down fixed their attention and at once filled them with forebed- 
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in"fi of evil. A cloud of dost upon tho road indicated the ap¬ 
proach of monnted men, who, from the speed with which they 
tjfjrcd their horses on the nnsheltercd road exposed to the direct 
heat of the snn, were evidently in pnrsnit of some one in advance. 

«Wc are discovered and followed,” cried Padre Herrata. 
“Those arc govomment soldiers, doubtless sent to recall as. Let 
u» to onr speed at once.” 

" Or fight it oat here—which shall it he, padre ?” asked Dusen- 
bnr>% coolly examining the priming of a horse-pistol which he 
drew from one of his bolsters. 

“ Wc cannot resist—there arc too many,” answered the priest 
try the speed of onr horses, and those mnles coaid like¬ 
wise he pushed forward. But stay—there is a hotter plan. Be¬ 
low us, scarce a quarter of a mile, the road diverges, to unite 
again at the base of yonder range of hills. Let Hannibal and 
the mules pursue the left, while wc press forward on the right. 
Wc shall Ikj followed by the pursuers, if such they be. On now, 
iqv children, while I direct the good Hannibal on his coarse and 
inform him where to halt and await us. His road is direct, ours 
circuitous. Ply, my children J” 

Saying this, Padre Herrata dropped behind to communicate 
vritU Hannibal, whilst the rest of the party, spurring their horses, 
dadicd at once down the slope of the road, and plunged amid the 
thick woods that skirted cither side. Alonzo Vallejo, riding 
close to Teresa, kept n watchful eye upon her mettled steed, and 
tk* Yankee, having satisfied himself that his pistols were in good 
condition, kept close behind, at the same time keeping his head 
half turned about to catch the first glimpse of pursuers on their 
headlong truck. 

Tims, through the vistaed length of shady forests and out upon 
the open fields, and over slope and acclivity, the three riders 
kept their way. A gallop of ten minutes carried them far down 
the mountain terraces, but they still preserved unabatedly the 
speed with which they hud started. Suddenly the quick ear of 
Itawnhiiiy detected the sound of a horse’s hoofs clattering behind, 
and presently a single steed mounted by a female came flying 
after the fugitives. 

w What on airth hcv ye done with ycr mule? Where's the 
padre ?” were Duscnbury’s rapidly uttered questions, as wheeling 
about in his saddle, without drawing bridle, he recognized the 
mulatto, Lucille, who hud now arrived abreast of him. 

“J [on Jjieul 1 am killed—of me there is no more,” exclaimed 
the girl, almost gasping for breuth, while the excitement of the 
rare reddened her yellow visage. “ The padre—he is not here— 
& outre chan in —ho has my mulo. Occauz! Mam’selle, I am 
ready to die with the fatigue.” 

Teresa looked hack inquiringly to Lucille, who, with a great 
cubit, for the speed with which she hud followed the party had 
almost exhausted her strength, managed to explain that Padre 
Herrata hud exchanged his horse for the mule on which she was 
riding, and bidden her to press forward to join her mistress, 
vliilst he, with Hannibal and the other attendants should make 
at once for the Pass of Itio Frio, and there await the arrival of 
Ik friends. 

“ Bio Frio 1” cried Teresa, “ but where Is that pass V* 

H I know the place very well,” answered Dusenbury. “And 
if you want to drink some of the coolest water that ever flowed 
out of a natural ice-house, jes’ wait till we get to Rio Frio. I've 
i«n there nforo now, I tell ye, and in good company, too. And 
1 tell you, Miss Tercsy—if anything ever did puzzle me, 'twits to 
know how in time such tarnal cold water comes out of a volca¬ 
no! Jerusalem! it’s like the old chap in Esop’s fables, that 
Mowed hot and cold at the same time. But let’s push ahead uud 
keep movin’, miss. There aint no time to lose.” 

At that portion of the great national road which the party wero 
now descending, the mountains roso steeply on every side, and 
many volcanic peaks were visible at various points of the horizon. 
Tue highway was broad and well beaten, and sheltered from the 
San’s rays by wooded hills, rising continually, between which 
«>ald be caught at intervals, a view of some little lake filling a 
Lollow which perhaps was onoe a eruter’s bed, and worn upon 
green mountain tide like a silver buckler on a giant’s arm. 
They were now more than ten thousand feet above the level of the 
***> having, sinco leaving tho city of Mexico on the day previous, 
wended about three thousand feet and travelled nearly forty 
Biles. Twenty of these, however, hud been ridden since day- 
Itfeak that morning, consequently it became important that they 
^onld speedily reach a place of rest and security, or abandon all 
kpeof escape. 

^antime they urged their flogging horses down the hills at a 
which was hazardous in the extreme. Vallejo’s right hand 
kid a rein of Teresa’s horse, whilst ho guided his own with tho 
kh, and die Yankee performed the same olfico for the girl, Lu- 
riile. Fortunately, all tho company were good riders, and their 
uiimaLwell trained to mountain travel, so that no mishap inter- 
re Ptetl their adventurous course. Conversation, however, was 
^possible, for ail attention became uUsucbed iu the eonteiuplu- 
! of their posittou, and nothing was heard on that lonely road 
! "lonely, bccauso the midday is uuusual for travel—hut tho sharp 
r ktter of tho horses' hoofs, echoed from tho mural eminences on 
kthEides of tho road,.and from tho deep clefts of wood beneath. 

At length Rio Frio wus discovered; Rio Frio, a small moun- 
^ stream, its waters of the lowest possible temperature, ami 
^parently clear. Filed up around it are the buses of the great 
Boontain range wliosc summits guard forever tho snows that fall 
^Qthctn. Ledges jmd walls of porphyry rise steeply, one 
jj 0 * another, to incredible heights all over this region, ami form 
b3stioas » as it were, through which the road winds In u narrow 
c k*° 0e l to which tlw streamlet has given tho name of Cold Jliv- 
cr ^* 8 - Here a small force might probably resist successfully 


! the passage of an army, for the locality and natural defences make 
| the position a sort of Thermopylre ; as it is the gateway of the 
, loftiest ridge of all tho Cordillera chain below the city of Mex- 
, iro, and only a few miles beneath the point of prospect over all 
: the surrounding country. 

The route of the fugitives pointed toward Puebla, and till 
reaching that city, they had intended journeying by easy stages. 

: Consequently, though travelling that day since the earliest light, 
they had, at the moment when alarmed by purauen, accomplish- 
I ed less than forty miles from the capital, scarcely half the dis- 
J tancc to the plain of Cholula, on which Puebla stands. But the 
1 fear of capture made a great difference in their rate of progress, 

| and the last eight miles had been traversed in an exceeding brief 
j space of time. Rio Frio was now at hand, where doubtless the 
| mule party, which had travelled by a shorter cut, would be found 
| awaiting their approach. 

j But when Rio Frio was reached, no mule party—no Padre 
; Herrata or Hannibal were to bo seen. Dusenbury and Vallejo , 
j looked at each other in silence, fearing to give voice to the appro- | 
\ hensions which obtruded upon their minds. Teresa observed 
I their uncertainty. 

i “ They may have delayed—they may have rested.” 
j “ Raythcr doubtful,” responded the Yankee. “ Padre Herrata 
! aint the man to stop when he’s got started ; and die mail they 
| took was dean three mile shorter than our’ra I’m kind o' scared 
[ about the party— -far, 

1 “ Could they have been interrupted ?” asked Vallejo. 

" Wall, to tell the real truth, I’ve been sort o’ dubious for some 
time aDjut findin’ the padre at Rio Frio. You see, it the tdlara I 
had follered ns, we’d had some signs o’ chasin’ afore now. j 
'Stead o’ that, we haint seen a hooter of anybody behind us since | 
we fust sot out on a run. Xow my ’pinion ’is riiat they've banted j 
the padre instead of our party, and as the mules couldn't travel j 
fast with their packs, they've jes’ overhauled 'em, and captured j 
the hull—” * i 

“Listen ! that’s surely die sound of horses' feet,” cried Teresa, ! 
suddenly raising her finger to impose silence. I 

Her companion.! listened, and in a moment detected the noise j 
of hoofs, very faint and apparently distant, but evidently ad vane- j 
in" at a rapid pace along the lower road by which the mules 1 
should have arrived ere now. j 

“ I hear ’em—I do so,” cried Dusenbary. “ And they aint no ; 
male hoofs cither. It’s je»’ as I expected. The tarnal yaller j 
skins have got the packs, and now they’re in hoc chase otter us. ! 
Miss Teresa—Senor Vallejo—I guess we’ll have to knock under, j 
this time.” j 

“ Xo! let ns defend ourselves,” exclaimed Alonzo. i 

“ Can’t be done—they’re too many for us,” returned the Yan- ! 
kcc, loosening his pistols in their holsters as he spoke, and shift- ] 
ing the handle of a large knife which he wore in his belt, so as to j 
bring it nearer bis hand. There was a look of quiet Jetermina- | 
tion ou Dusenbury’s countenance which gave assurance to his 
companions, even while he declared the uselessness oi defence. 

“ We’ve got to play lugeu,” remarked the Xorth American, 
with a twinkle of his gray eye. 

“ What do you menu, senor !” 

“ Why, jes* take to the woods, and trust to Providence,” re¬ 
turned Dusenbury. “ Don't say another word, one o’ ye, but | 
follow your leader, and we’ll look out for chances.” J 

Saying this, Dusenbury grasped the bridle of Lucille's horse, j 
as lie had done before, and without more ado led the way, by | 
turning on the batiks of the stream, and plunged into the thick ] 
forest which skirted the mountains that here shelved steeply over i 
the narrow road. In a moment more*, Kio Frio was deserted, but 
from the lower road could now be heard distinctly the measured 
und rapid sound of an approaching party of horse. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
tkuesa’u esuave. 

Meanwhile, as divined by Dusenbury, the mule party had 
been overtaken and captured. Padre Herrata, after joining Han¬ 
nibal and hastily giving him orders to await his mistress at the 
Rio Frio pass, was about to follow his friends immediately, when 
he was accosted by tho mulatto, Lucille, who begged to accompa¬ 
ny him to her mistress, leaving to Hannibal the care of the mules. 

uuidanoistttc cried Lucille, “ what wc shall do with¬ 
out one another 1 each will be lost. Let me go. Padre Herrata.” 

« Truly, child, your place is with your mistress,” answered the 
good priest; " but you tide a mule; it cannot keep up with tho 
horses.” 

“0, Mon IHctt! what will become of me 1” cried tho girl. 

Padre Herrata glanced backward from the height which the 
mules bad now reached, uud beheld the pursuing party skirting 
the precipice beneath, at a pace which would soon bring them up 
the winding road. He decided immediately what course to take. 

“ Dismount,” said he, quickly, to the mulatto, at the same 
time springing from lus own horse. “ Wo will exchange animals.. 
Gallop forward and overtake your mistress; I will mount the 
mule and go on with Hannibal. We shall stop at the Rio Frio 
pass. Away, my girl 1” 

Lucille needed no second command. In an instant more tiro 
oxcluingu wits effected, and the mulatto dashed dowu the moun¬ 
tain in pursuit of her mistress, while Padre Herrata, bestriding 
tho mule, said quietly to Hannibal; 

“ It is doubtless for the best; now let us press forward quickly.” 

Thu negro, who cherished great respect for the padre, ranged 
the mules, five in number, with his two feHow-uttemlauts bringing 
up the rear, und thus disposed, the party diverged suddenly from 
the main road, and clattered swiftly down the more direct, but 


rough and difficult road that led ro the Paso del Rio Frio. Padre 
Herrata and Hannibal led the war, whilst the two attendant', 
riding on either side, and grasping the head of the heavily-laden 
pack-mule, followed as fast as they were able. Behind them, as 
they descended the rocky pathway, they heard the noise of 
horses’ hoofs suddenly cease, and knew that the pursuing compa¬ 
ny had gained the eminence which they !iad just left, and were 
doubtless halting to reconnoitre; that point, as we Iiave before 
noticed, affording an extended prospect over the iower plain. 

Padre Herrata knew that, if pursued vigorously by the party 
behind, his own had little chance of escape, but he trusted to 
reaching the Rio Frio before being overtaken, in which event he 
relied on being able to elude immediate capture, and perhaps to 
rescue his friends entirely, by abandoning tho muies to the two 
females and Hannibal, under conduct of Dusenbury, and then ro 
rido back upon the main road with ValUjo and the mestizoes, in 
order to parley with the enemy and thus give time to the fugitives 
to escape. He knew the Yankee to be well acquainted with ail 
the country around Pueblo, and trusted in his courage and discre¬ 
tion to protect his charge, while himself and Vallejo, being Span¬ 
iards, could not be in danger of much beyond capture and im¬ 
prisonment, even if the pursuers should prove to be, as he feared, 
vindictive personal enemies. 

But the priest, in this calculation, Iiad not thought of the prob- 
abilirv of the lower and dangerous ravine road being token by 
those behind. Such, however, it became very soon evident was the 
ease, for hartilv had the mules advanced a mile when tue clatter 
of horses was heard above, and Padre Herrata at once knew that 
ihe mules and not the horses would iie first overtaken. At first, 
this conviction was gratifying to the priest, promising as i: did, a 
means of delaying their enemies, and thus aiibrding better oppor¬ 
tunity of escape to Teresa and her escort. But he reflected im¬ 
mediately that the pack-male carried ail the personal apparel and 
necessaries of the lady, and that, moreover, as he had appointed 
Rio Frio as the place of rendezvous, it was quite probable that 
his friends might there await his corning, winch must-u course 
result in their capture. Padre Herrata was almost in despair, for 
he saw no method of extrication from this new danger: but, nev¬ 
ertheless, the priest was quick to resolve aim prompt to execute, 
und he seized a forlorn hope. 

“ Hannibal!” he cried, ** take the bridle of the pack-mule and 
push forward ou the straight road, at your speed, till you rvuen 
vour mistress. Then say to Senor Duaeubury that we are taken, 
and he must escape as he can. Do you understand, Hannibal ‘ 

“ Yes, inassa. I’m to ’scape long wi’ Ma*sa Dusenbury, and 
vou is to be eoiehed.” 

“ Away, then, and do your best.” 

Hannibal seized the baggage mule’s bridle and urged ids own 
forward at its utmost speed, while Padre llerrata addressing the 
mestizoes, bade them turn their muies and follow him. Hannibal, 
the negro, looked back once auii belie id a cloud oi dust us his 
late companions disappeared in a curve oi the ascent, and then 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible. Hie road was rough .tad 
uneven, and the sharp poUits of the porph critic roeks caused eve a 
the mules, sure-fooled as they were, to hesitate in -ouie porno us 
of the rugged way. But Hannibal, intent on reaching ids uns¬ 
tress, took note neither of danger nor difficulty, mailing uis neast 
with a short leathern tliong which he carried, and usiug various 
inducements of voice and hand to aceecerate the amnia. > uiOk.on. 

“ Uorrii! vou creep, you m>u ot a jack, you V ejaculated tue 
negro. *' Why for you no run like horse ! S*pcc> 1 git> oir, 
'tore long—go alone. Couie up, ole missis—no time lor go to 
sleep yeah.” 

Bvdint of such admonitions, Hannibal managed to infuse con¬ 
siderable energy into his long eared 'teeds, and they a.-auceu and 
descended tile rocky paths with unabated celerity, till the pu>s of 
Kio Frio, with its high walls of mountain on either side, va> at 
last reached. But to Hannibal, unacquainted with the appointed 
place of meeting, the little stream that gushed by the rouu pre¬ 
sented no inducements to pause. His mistress and her compan¬ 
ions were nowhere to be seen, and the padre had directed, .urn to 
push forward till he reached them. Consequently he stopped not 
at Rio Frio, save for a moment to breatue his mules, ;>u. p.uugcd 
downward once more and entered iu the narrow ituncacios ot the 
pass beneath. 

Thus it happened that, when iu a very brici space alter Hanni¬ 
bal's passing the stream, tho horses ot lus mistress and her party 
reached the same spot, no traces of the uegio were visuue. I he 
road was too rocky to receive any indentation from tae lee*, o. 
mules, so Dusenbury and the others remained in ignorance of the 
too earnest servant having missed them : and theretore, only 
pausing to be sure they were >till pursued, the lugiti'es, a» we 
have secu, departed from the highway and plunged into the woody 
defiles on the right of the Rio Frio. 

The sun w:ls now dccliuiug, for the day had worn some two 
hours since the time when our travellers had contemplated so 
calmly the grand panorama of the valley ot Mexico, outspread 
beneath their gaze. Uu the unsheltered road, the heat and glare 
were still, it is true, almost unbearable ; but when, diverging from 
tho pass, our party reaehed the velvet carper of a succession of 
secluded glades, ami felt themselves borne over the grassy turt, 
without the sound of a hoof upon its springy bed, ami when, 
coolly turn its mountain openings, a delicious breeze came to re¬ 
fresh both riders and steeds, the sudden transition seemed like 
enchantment, and the woodlands through which they advanced 
might have passed for the borders of fairy regions. 

But tho given glades and unobstructed forest openings soon 
gave place to difficult and devious paths, as the horses began to 
dcsccud the mountain terrace on which they had entered trom the 
highway, and became involved iu the duck growth ot under- 
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wood and long-reaching clumps of cactus, interspersed with palm 
trees and dwarfed oaks. The ground, too, grew uneven and dan¬ 
gerous, Fharp peaks of volcanic fragments protruded in all direc¬ 
tions, and hods of lava lav scattered like heaps of slag and cinders. 

It soon became impossible to advance in the saddle, so Vallejo 
assisted Teresa to alight, and took charge of her and the mulatto, 
whilst Pu son burr, with one of his peculiar methods of invention, 
fastened the horses in a single file and led them through the tan¬ 
gled woods, choosing the least difficult slopes, and contriving nl- 
wav? to discover a practicable path where none at nil appeared at 
first sight. Thus they proceeded for several hours, descending 
the mountain sides for a considerable distance, and becoming, ns 
Teresa thought, so entangled in the wilderness as to cause serious 
alarm on her part, lest they should he tumble again to discover 
the highway. 

But Teresa’s spirit was hold and she complained not, though 
regretting the loss of Padre Ilcrmtn and her faithful servant, 
Hannibal; for she confided greatly In the shrewdness mid resolu¬ 
tion of that strange fellow-countryman, whom Providence seemed 
to have sent /or her protection in the hour of deepest afilirtion. 
Nor was the maiden insensible to the earnest nnd almost cliival- 
ric attentions of the youth Alonzo, whose growing passion for 
her she could not hut perceive. Young Vallejo was not one to 
be of light estimation in a lady’s eye, tor he possessed a large 
share cf personal attractions. His form was graceful, nnd though 
slight, sinewy and compact, his manner was courteous nnd nolde, 
and his face, generally pale, hut now (lushed with his exertions 
and with the happiness of being near and of service to her he 
loved, was indeed very handsome. Many a young lady would 
travel hundreds and thousands of miles for the sake of the com- i 
pany of a cavalier like Vallejo. 

But that is not assorting that any young lady would have com- I 
plained less than did Teresa of the hardships of their mute—of 
the brambles and rough cactus that tote her garments—of the 
flinty soil which wounded her delicate feet, albeit the supporting 1 
arm of Alonzo lifted her lightly over the most difficult places. 
Teresa suffered, smiled at each obstacle surmounted, for she had 
thus far escaped what all dreaded the most, the unscrupulous pur¬ 
suers who had been so near overtaking them. 

At last the yellow sunlieains began to slant through the foliage 
and fell in bars across their pathway, atul soon, much to their 
joy, the thorny and rugged ground l>egan to disappear, and wide 
breaks of level sward appeared before them through the less inter¬ 
woven trees. They were evidently approaching the banks of a 
stream, for the foliage appeared greener and the barren cactus less 
frequent in their way. 1‘resent]y they reached an opening in the 
woods which suddenly ushered them into a small level space of 
luxuriant verdure, so sequestered and beautiful that its first view 
caused them to forget at once the fatigues and dangers of their 
long march through the wild. 

It was indeed a lovely spot where the wearied pedestrians now 
halted, and the horses, equally overtasked, appeared to recognize 
it as a place of repose. Pusenlmiy, without speaking, proceeded 
to unbuckle the trappings and remove the saddles from the 
animals, allowing them to crop the rich grass which invited them 
to a repast, and then, quietly turning to his companions, addressed 
them in the most natural manner imaginable. 

“ My friends, we’ve had consid’hle of an Ingen trail this arter- 
nooii. My ’pinion is now that we’ve got about as far as sun¬ 
down, and a leetle out of them vallcr skins’ calk'iations.” 

“ But what do you propose to do now ?” a.-ked Teresa, of her 
countryman. 

•* Wail, I guess we’re ’l»ont tired enough to enjoy a good 
night's rest Tore we tackle up again,” replied die indomitable 
Yankee. 

“ What! remain here ?” 

“ Wall, now, I rayther think we might look furder and fare a 
sight wuss, Miss Teresa. This ere spot's intended by natur’ for 
a campin’-down-placc, and I vallate Squire Vallejo and myself 
can fix up a wigwam for you that Pocahontas might ha’ been 
proud of. Look here, squire, don’t you say so ?” 

I have all c onfidence in Senor Dusenbury’s judgment,” re¬ 
marked Vallejo, “and shall acquiesce cheerfully in whatever 
arrangement he proposes to make.” 

** And well make a queen’s palace for the senora, now I tell 
ye,” rejoined Dusenburr. “ But in the fust place, before the sun 
goes dawn. I want to show you about where we are. Jest look 
up there.” 

Tbt* Yankee pointed, as he spoke, through an opening in the 
upper branches of the overhanging trees, and Alonzo’s and Tere- 
hu*s glance anxiously followed the motion. Gazing in the direc¬ 
tion indicated, they could see nothing above them but a succession 
of steep and shelving precipices. 

‘A'ow, jes’ look as sharp as possible,” cried Dtisenbury. 

“ Look up slautendicular to that mountain top, and sight that ere 
white spot, luckin' like a tarnal great cro’-nest. Well, now I tell 
re, tbarV the ’dentical ridge where we stood this artemoon when 
those yidler skins cotue in sight on full chase.” 

“ Impossible!” said Vallejo. “ We cannot have descended 
iroro such a height.” 

“TW1” replied Lusenbury. “We’ve come down nothin' 
short o’ two thousand feet, an’ travelled morin fifteen miles since 
we stood on that ere ero’-nest. Now, you see the grea^nationaJ 
road leads down the sides o’ the mounting about ten miles away 
from where we are now, and winds round the foot hills till it 
reaches Puebla. We’re about thirty miles from Puebla by my 
reckonin’, and about ten miles from a place where Miss Teresa ’ll 
be as safe as if she was at home.” 

Teresa looked inquiringly at the Yankee, as he uttered these 
Iftat words, but Dusenbury only replied : 


“There’s a friend o' mine Terenbmits that’ll take rare on us, I 
guess,” and then proceeded to the enddles which he had removed 
from the horses when they first arrived. 

“ I reckon a bite o’ somethin' wouldn’t hurt us, nuthcr,” remark¬ 
ed the North American, as, much to the surprise of his compan¬ 
ions, he drew from his own saddle-bags several articles which his 
shrewd forethought had prorided. “ Here’s some figs, and here's 
a box o’ sardines, nnd here's n flask o' renl super wine, an' no 
mistake. Miss Teresa, do you like sugar tamarinds nnd pound¬ 
cake ? Here they are—any quantity; mi* I reckon, with the ad¬ 
dition of some cool water from (hat brook 1 hear runniii’ not far 
off, we’ll manage to make out famously—hut lor snkes! Senor 
Vallejo, we’ve forgot our wigwam. Here, Lucille, you fix up the 
ten-things, and the squire and 1 ’ll draw wood. Come, senor.” 

Vallejo followed at once, whilst Teresa cast a grateful glance 
at Diisonhurv, which the lover would fain have received himself. 
In n few moments, penetrating the surrounding grove, the Yan¬ 
kee, with the assistance of a huge jack-knife, contrived to collect 
together a mass of green houghs and parasitic foliage, with which, 
loading themselves to their utmost capacity, the two returned to 
the camp. Then, while the girl, Lucille, assisted her mistress to 
prepare their repast, Dusenbury nnd Vallejo erected between four 
beautiful trees, a little arbor which, indeed, Pocahontas might 
have been pleased with. (Tossing and interlocking the thick 
branches in nil impervious roof, supported by the enclosing trees, 
they wove the long, vinous undergrowth beneath it, and disposed 
the sides, like drapery, in festoons and looped tendrils. A quan¬ 
tity of variegated mountain flowers, rich with perfume, were 
tastefully scattered tin roof and sides, nnd beneath nil was the 
velvet carpet of nature*, sod as a downy couch. Altogether it 
was such » bower as astonished and delighted the young maiden 
for whose shelter it had been created, nnd Dusenbury was over¬ 
whelmed with compliments for his skill, from both Teresa nnd 
Alonzo, whilst Lucille, the mulatto, began to consider the Yankee 
as master of all arts ami sciences, horse menage and wood-ernft. 

At length all was completed, ami the supper, spread upon tho 
sweet grass, was discussed with an appetite by all concerned. 
Then, after securing the horses nnd making a general observation 
of the camp, Dusenbury escorted Teresa to her bower, where, 
with Lucille, she retired for the night; nnd then, reclining with 
Vallejo oti the sward, the two friends soon became immersed in 
the aromatic smoke of a brace of fine cigars which the Yankee's 
saddle-bags opportunely produced. The night was passed wakc- 
fuliy by both, save a short alternate nap which refreshed Vallejo 
toward morning, nnd as soon ns the first rays of the sun began to 
tremble on the eastern slope of the mountains, Dusenbury was up, 
with horses saddled and bridled, ready for the road. 

Teresa emerged from her umbrageous tent rosy and beautiful 
as the morning itself, nnd Alonzo, who advanced to meet her, was 
delighted to learn how calmly the night hail passed over her in¬ 
nocent repose. He had already, like n true cavalier, arranged 
everything for the travelling comfort of his young mistress, and 
she hml nought to do but mount and ride. But Dusenbury had 
yet another provident preparation —ait dejeuner sans Jburchettes. 
A draught of sparkling water brought from the running stream 
near by in a mysterious-looking goblet, that had emanated, like 
everything else, from the Yankee’s saddle-bags—some dates and 
tamarind conserve, and delicious white crackers tempted the appe¬ 
tite of Teresa, and added to the wonder expressed by Lucille in 
Dusenbury*s marvellous goblet, after which the gentlemen, taking 
each a sip of wine from the flask, put foot in saddle and led the 
way from their pleasant place of sojourn. Teresa cast one more 
look backward at the little bower which had been her sylvan dor¬ 
mitory, of which occasional glimpses could be caught through 
the woody gaps as they rode on; and Alonzo, on his part, sighed 
to think that such romantic wanderings must be ended, and that 
he could not forever guard the bower of his slumbering lady. 

The mellow atmosphere of morn, the cool breeze, and fragrant 
perfume arising from the wooded plain where all the freshness of 
springtime diffused itself around, combined to render pleasant 
the early expedition of our travellers. Dusenbury recounted va¬ 
rious adventures of which the scene reminded Mm, for he was 
familiar with much of the surrounding country, and Teresa listen¬ 
ed, with a rich color mounting in her beautiful cheeks, and her 
breast almost relieved of the weight which had oppressed it before 
leaving Mexico. At times a pang would cross her heart, as the 
memory of her brother, and the thought that he should have 
shared with her the present journey, became present to her mind ; 
but she endeavored with all her resolution to gather resignation 
and hope in the future. 

And Alonzo Vallejo—how enjoyed he that delightful ride 
through the cool glades and along the hunks of a great river, and 
over broad terraces of emerald turf, from which the eye could 
look fur down upon broad fields, and rolling hills, and Jakes gJit- 
tering in the morning sunbeams ? Ah, he was u lover, nnd beside 
him was the dear one of Ins soul—no need of asking more. 

At length, emerging from the sheltered mountain declivities, 
through which they hud journeyed for some hours, the party en¬ 
tered once more a well-beaten path which Dusenbury knew con¬ 
ducted to the great national road from Mexico to Puebla de los 
Angelos. On either side of the sequestered wuy appeared the 
first signs of husbandry that they had encountered since leaving 
the valley on the oilier side of die great mountain range which 
they had traversed. Above, on their route, both on the highway 
and in their perilous descent through the wilds, no vegetation but 
that of nature's rank distribution had met their observation. But 
now they were greeted with the view of wide fields wherein were 
springing all the varieties of grain which flourish in this luxuriant 
portion of Mexico. Dusenbury’s well-pleased eye recognized on 
all sides the familiar products of his native northern clime—the 


tender blades of wheat emerging from the generous soil, with th( 
more ragged leaves of com nnd barley, and here and there, ash 
his own New England, the blossoming apple trees, whose perfamt 
came to his senses like a breath from his childhood's home. Per¬ 
haps Teresa was deceived—but as she looked at the silent Yan 
kee’s countenance, she thought a tear had gathered in his eye, and 
1 that a soft shade was passing over his shrewd features, Ba| 
Pnsenlmry immediately afterwards commenced to whistle vigor¬ 
ously the celebrated air of “Hail Columbia.” 

At n turning of the path, the white walls of a mansion, almost 
embowered in woods, nnd crowning a small eminence at their left, 
attracted at once the attention of Teresa and Alonzo. It was 
evidently the abode of refinement, perhaps of luxury, for ns the 
travellers looked upward through tho well trimmed trees, they 
could catch glimpses of sparkling fountains, whoso lulling drip 
fell sweetly on the air, and of statues gleaming amid the green 
like wood-nymphs startled from their chosen domain. 

“ That is a beautiful hacienda I” cried Vallejo, gazing mlinir. 
ingly upon tho house, which appeared more fully in view, with its 
balconies commanding tho tcrrnco immediately above them, their 
jaloiisicd casements overrun with clinging woodbine, lionet* 
suckles nnd clematis, whilst roses crowned the porch and almost 
hid tho open door. 

i “ Indeed, it is lovely 1” responded Teresa, with a sigh. 

Perhaps, with woman's feelings, she pictured lovo as makingol 
. such a spot its sweet abiding-place. 

“ Wall, I reckon wo’Il put up there,” said the Yankee, quietly 
“ I'm nation sure we'll got a good breakfast and a ran! welcome, 

I or my name nint Jake Dusenbury.” 

With these words he turned his horse’s head and led the way 
from tho outer road through a green lane, wJiich, winding nrmiml 
. the base of a beautiful slopo, conducted to the mansion. The 
I rest followed in silence, for they were well aware that Dusenbiiir 
j chose his own methods of proceeding, and invariably, as bad been 
their experience thus fur, for the best. 

On either side of the lane which they traversed were clumps of 
| evergreen, interspersed with flowers of different hues, all exhaling 
1 the most delicious aroma. Extending backward, beyond the 
house, they could behold wide orchards, thick with blossoms 
and fields rich with newly.springing grain. Around the cottage, 
or hnricndn, was a wide piazza, surmounted by a balcony, with 
oriel windows, commanding a view of all the lower vale. The 
piazza, like the rest of the mansion, was covered with vines nnd 
flowers, and through the windows opening upon it, Teresa’s quick 
: glance could detect many lovely ornaments, sure token of the 
I presence of a woman of taste nnd feeling. 

But she hud little time for extended notice, as they hnd now 
reached the rose-crowned door, and Dusenbury, dismounting, 
gave his hand gallantly to his fair charge. At the same moment 
two figures appeared upon the piazza, apparently the master and 
mistress of the hacienda. 

“ Don Lorenzo—I s’pose you don’t forgit an old friend,” was 
1 the salutation of Jake Dusenbury, as a young and noble-looking 
gentleman advanced to meet him. 

“Senor Dusenbury—welcome—a thousand welcomes!” cried 
the other, warmly clasping the Yankee’s hand. “ How happy 
your arrival will make us all. And your friends V* he continued, i 
glancing with a frank smite toward Alonzo and Teresa. 

“We shall all be acquainted in double quick time, I reckon,” 
cried Dusenbury, proceeding to introduce his companions to the 
m aster, who, in turn, presented them to his lady, a beautiful 
creature, just in the flush of womanly beauty. 

Teresa, as she found herself tenderly embraced by the warm¬ 
hearted Mexican wife, felt that she was in the presence of one 
who could sympathize with her situation, and almost unconsciously 
the lips of the two young women met in a mutual kiss. The 
husband’s glanee rested approvingly upon Ills wife, and Alonzo 
cast a look of gratitude toward Dusenbury. Bat the Yankee was 
engaged in close confab with Don Lorenzo, and apparently no¬ 
ticed not the excellent terms on which his new and old friends 
were proceeding. Nevertheless, tliere was meaning in the remark 
which Vallejo fancied he overheard him utter: 

“ Senor Lorenzo—if you an' Senora Inez aint matched, then? 
nint no snakes, now I tell yc. It jes’ warms up my heart to look 
at you smilin’ so happy like. God bless both on ye.” 

And Lorenzo gave a hand to each of his two guests, whilst 
Teresa, arm-in-arm with tho gentle Inez, and followed by the 
wondering Lucille, entered the peaceful hacienda. 

[to be continued.] 
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P APES ILETESin, 


The least streak of gray was discernible in the eastern horizon, when 
the throbbing beat of the reveille aroused the sleepers. 

Hobbling to a window, I peeped out, half-uncertain of my where¬ 
abouts. The diagram, still but faintly visible in the crepusculum, greatly 
aided my recollection of the preceding day, and accounted for my pre¬ 
mature though temporary decrepitude. There was the garita, whence 
the receivers of customs had been scourged to make room for the mili¬ 
tary ; down the street the other way was the spot where my best uni¬ 
form had been spoiled by the same discharge that brought a heap of 
masonry on my head, and my humble self unceremoniously to the 
ground; and to give the picture its essential filling-in, there were many 
disanimated forms lying just as they fell. So far, so good. The interior 
of the apartment that had sheltered me for the night was garnished 
with bricks and mortar, furniture, finery, and fixings, all smashed and 
crushed into incongruous heaps; and there, too, was the mattress 
which the wounded man and myself had jointly occupied. I had 
thrown myself down without removing either belt or boot; and there¬ 
fore my toilet was the sooner made. 

A renewal of hostilities was not expected; for about mid-night the 
civic authorities — whose deliberations had been hastened by the bomb¬ 
shells that dropped in upon them — sent a flag of truce and a formal 
capitulation of the city; and, soon after day-break, our decimated ‘bar- 
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Damns of the north’ were to march in and take full possession. All the 
men who had not heen on duty in the night now crept out of their 
various lodgings as fast as stiffened joints would permit; and between 
regaling themselves, and brightening their accoutrements for the grand 
entree, they were fully employed. 

It did not require Irom my new resident acquaintance, Mr. M-—, 

a very pressing invitation for me to breakfast with his family. He saw 
me passing his house, and cordially invited me to the matin meal, just 
as I intended—he had two such pretty daughters! "While prepara¬ 
tions for the consummation of that desirable object were progressing, a 
son of mine host and myself strolled through the garden belonging to 
the premises. Land of poetry and romance, indeed. But a few hours 
before that, choking with smoke and dust, and deafened by cannon¬ 
ading ; now, forsooth, culling a bouquet of flowers; and soon after to be 
listening to the pleasant voice of one who interpreted a language more 
touching and elegant than that of sound. This is how it came about. 

Three female figures sprang up in the path, as if to claim the atten¬ 
tions of a rough knight, hidden from them till then by the trees and 
bushes. 

4 Introduce me! ’ I whispered to my friend of the ruder sex. 

4 With pleasure. But you seem to recognize two of them — my sis¬ 
ters.’ 

At that moment they wheeled into the path, fronting us. By way of 
drawing their fire, I made a salute without waiting for any formalities, 
thereby gaining for myself the imputation of being an impudent fellow; 
but the spur and sash are passports to speedy acquaintance with the 
fair sex. 

The two sisters bloomed with the healthful glow of the temperate 
zone, but their companion wore the complexion of a native. The 
younger sister was the heroine of the green veil, who during the engage¬ 
ment had planted herself in the exposed window. It was fortunate. 
The fawn-like native was somewhat confused by the presence of a 
stranger, and from her manner no conclusion flattering to myself could 
be drawn. Her constitutional languor forsook her, her eyes lightened, 
and her whole demeanor intimated that my company would willingly 
be dispensed with. It was only a summer-cloud, however, and her self- 
possession returned, as one of the sisters smoothed the way for an intro¬ 
duction. Then the brother, who had the good sense to perceive that he 
could be dispensed with, made himself scarce; and the elder sister kindly 
consented to give me a lesson in the figurative language of floral sym¬ 
bols. It was a perilous position for a young bachelor to be in; and it 
was only a consciousness of being love-proof that gave me courage to 
proceed; for, although the charmer had a soul as pure as her face was 
fair, there was a sort of ‘ win-and-wear-me ’ look that was extremely 
dangerous. In that walk through the shrubberies the bouquet was 
finished—but not by me. 

4 Wait! don’t touch that, pray. There is a superstition among the 
common people about that particular flower. You see its cruciform 
appendages ?’ she said. 

4 Oh! indeed ; ’ and I stooped down to inhale the sweets of another 
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plant of less sanctity, and at the same time tc hide the "blush that a 
sense of my ignorance had conjured up. That act was as suddenly in¬ 
terdicted by the damsel, who assured me that a malignant poison 
lurked within the petals that the elegant indented foliage hid. The 
graceful and negligently-shaped corollas, so purely white that they 
lulled all suspicion of true character; and the narcotic poison that dis¬ 
tilled from the beautiful clothing of leaves, afforded a fine opportunity 
for a moral essay upon appearances. Well, the smell of the "bean-flower 
has been said to produce insanity, and why might not the flower before 
me have some pernicious effect ? — and why might not my dangerous 
proximity to the fair human flower work me some irreparable harm ? 
a fate as sure, were it not for my power of repulsion — as sure as the 
cudbillo-thmst that would follow the wilful desecration of the cruci¬ 
form flower, or the sleepy effects of the other one. 

It was becoming more and more a matter of peril to me, as my 
silver-tongued guide romanced about the wall-flower — the symbol of 
fidelity in adversity—whose tendrils cling around the rugged oak, 
(that must have meant me,) or attaches itself to the rough wall, ruined 
though it he ; and clings the closer and looks the more beautiful be¬ 
cause of the decayed and knotted and gnarled object with which it is 
contrasted. Then we reverted to the days when the minstrels and 
troubadours always carried with them a branch of the wall-flower, as 
an emblem of everlasting affection ; and she said many pretty things. 

• Meanwhile the gentle-eyed native had loitered away by the side of 
her rosy companion of the green veil; but, like a sensitive plant that 
timidly flies from the hand that would touch it, the Mexican shrank 
within herself, and found refuge from intrusion in silence. It was 
while audibly lamenting my lack of acquaintance with even the 
names of the multifarious plants that adorned the spot, that the lady 
fair with whom I set out finished the nosegay, and presented it to 
me as her cavalier; and which proprietorship lasted until it had faded 
into naught. "When we rejoined the others, the pensive one had re¬ 
lapsed into sadness under the influence of sorrowful remembrances; 
and I surmised that something connected with the then recent calami¬ 
tous warfare had given her a temporary disrelish for pleasantry. Per¬ 
haps she had lost some gallant ? The sequel showed that it was worse 
than that: such may be replaced at a moment’s warning. But her loss 
was worse than that: she had lost one that could not be replaced on 
earth, an only brother. Rumor had informed her that he had fallen 
into the hands of the Americans; and rumor also said that he had 
been wounded, and was then languishing in a hospital, the locality 
of which she knew. not. 

Before breakfast was concluded the rolling of drums and the singing 
of bugles warned me to flee ladies and lap-dogs, and join the gay 
stormers, then unhappily the shadow of their former selves. 

The eagle-eyed Worth took the head of his division; and the trium¬ 
phal entry began. It was a cheering scene for us; but it was disheart¬ 
ening indeed for those who from their own homes beheld the forest of 
glistening bayonets that ad -/anced through the streets of the capital. 
The bands, in joyous burst? of harmony that made our hearts thrill 
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to the core, played the most enlivening’ of our national marches; and 
the soldiers forgot all their hardships and privations as they proudly 
tramped to the song of victory. From nearly every house on the line 
of march were suspended flags, presenting at once all colors ; and, tired 
as they were of war’s alarms, viewed the variegated scene with much 
the same feeling that one beholds the atrial bow of the covenant 
spread upon the cloud, as a guarantee that the storm is past. Many 
foreign nations were represented by their gay ensigns : simple white 
marked the dwellings of the natives. 

Some malcontents stole from their places of concealment, and kept 
up a faint and ineffectual resistance, firing from roofs, windows, and 
door-ways. Many of the foreign residents availed themselves of the 
opportunity, to repay with interest the ill-usage that had been showered 
upon them; and not the least conspicuous among them was our ally, 
"Walker the artist, who with a single friend demonstrated to a nicety, 
that two resolute men in a tight place were more than a match for five 
with hearts less stout. The division marched on to the grand Alemeda, 
a public square, with sufficient skirmishing to remind them that they 
were not forgotten. An impertinent native obtruded himself on the 
notice of Brevet Brigadier-General Garland, by sending an ounce-ball 
through one of his limbs ; and he only saved himself from a severe re¬ 
buke by a hasty retreat. Business was looking up. 

Our ‘ baby-wakers’ (the mountain-howitzers) became for a while the 
centre of interest. At the signal of command, they flew into pieces, as 
if by the touch of an arch-magician; and each man seizing a portion 
of the fragments, two men a gun, one a wheel, and so on, they hurried 
off into the door-way of a large mansion, and disappeared. In a very 
few moments, thunder burst from the edge of the flat roof upon which 
the sturdy fellows had hurried the dismantled howitzers; and there 
could be seen the wicked little engine perfect in all its parts. After 
each recoil the piece was out of sight until re-loaded, when it was run 
forward, and the play repeated. The neighboring citizens peeped from 
their shutters, amazed at the doings of the eccentric strangers; but 
their wonderment was as nothing compared with that of the patriots 
who were engaged in building parapets of bags of sand on low roofs, 
in some of the other streets. Before the Mexican commander had 
evacuated the city, he had released all the tenants of the prisons ; thus 
letting loose upon the community a swarm of felons that had been 
hived with expense and difficulty. Those precious knaves were armed, 
and at once fraternized with the lowest order of the people. Santa 
Anna’s motives might have been proper. Perhaps he was influenced 
to act so as he gazed upon the statues of the noted patriots of the first 
revolution, which ornamented the public square of the Alemada. Padre 
Hidalgo, the parish-priest, with an effigy of his Redeemer in one hand 
and a sword in the other, desiring to elevate the Church-militant into 
the Church-triumphant, had hastened to the prisons and released all tho 
culprits to recruit his army of republicans; and, in gratitude to their 
benefactor, the rogues not only fought to the death, but diminished the 
resources of the royalists by filling their own pockets. The example 
was' deemed worthy of imitation in our modem war. The more respect 
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able of the citizens, who had something to lose if the prison-birds got the 
upper hand, did not evince a very marked hatred of the army of inva¬ 
ders that brought with them law and order. They dined us : we in re¬ 
turn respected them. 

The mobs were mostly led by persons habited as monks; although 
the suspicion was prevalent that they, like Arista in the revolution, had 
donned the churchman’s robes as a disguise. Their sacerdotal garb did 
not shield their hides from the bullets of our men, even those who pro¬ 
fessed the same faith. Disbanded troops joined with the civilian com¬ 
patriots in plying resistance from every available point. Their armies 
had been beaten ; now was the time for the people in their majesty to 
shake off the military despotism that for three centuries had enthralled 
the nation; now was the moment to punish the insolent invaders, and 
assert the inalienable rights of the freeman. The sooner they set about 
it the better. Houses were speedily fortified — sometimes, it was said, 
without the license of the owners — and already many of the too-con- 
fident Northmen had tasted the bitter dose. The people’s turn had 
come! So it had. While watching in great glee the temporary suc¬ 
cess of their offensive and defensive operations, crash came the contents 
of the howitzers down on their heads, as unexpectedly as if thunder¬ 
bolts had fallen from the clouds. The bubble had burst. To the 
streets all the unhurt fled. Long knives could be plied at close quar¬ 
ters by adepts in assassination, and fire-arms could be used with effect 
at a distance. The better classes, as they called themselves, might 
throw open their halls to the foreigners, and prate of law and order ; 
but they, the convicts, in conjunction with the despised leperos, and the 
disbanded military, they were to achieve the regeneration of their na¬ 
tive land ! It may be presumed that the usual agrarian doctrines of 
right to property, equal rights, etc., were advocated and embodied by 
those patriots, else their practices were contrary to their theory. The 
people were going to govern ; and that meant no taxes, an equal dis¬ 
tribution of property, and the abolition of labor. 

In the middle of the street a large American field-piece had been 
abandoned; not a man was standing by to protect or use it; for they 
who had wheeled it out were glad to dodge out of sight and harm’s 
way. Then was the time. A crowd of the armed mob advanced, 
each one eager to participate in the glory of the capture. With howls 
and shouts they rushed toward the valuable prize. When they had 
almost touched the muzzle, the cannon exploded with terrific effect. 
They had not perceived that the piece had a percussion-lock, nor did 
they divine the use of the string that connected the man who shrugged 
himself close into a door-way with the lock. Thus they were out-witted 
again; and whichsoever way they turned, a new trap was sprung upon 
them. 

Having penetrated to the centre of the city, and rejoined my own 
regiment, that had entered by the Garita de Belen, for the first time I 
discovered the havoc made in its ranks. A brother-officer requested me 
to take charge of a fine black horse, part of the spoils — an offer most 
joyfully accepted, as my-own beautiful charger had gone the way of 
all flesh, in the action. 
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‘ Ere the twilight hat was flitting,’ my promise of the morning was 
verified, and my pedal extremities thrust beneath the mahogany of Mr. 

M-. For a great portion of the evening, I was constrained to enact 

the part of the Moor of Venice, in reciting the doings of the past. All 
the company warmed up, until even the melancholy senorita became 
communicative. 

‘ Ay di me ! ’ how happy she was in a hamlet near Toluca. I dare 
say that the silvery stream that swept by her mountain-home did not 
sparkle more vividly than did the eyes of the senorita, as she recalled 
the days of her infancy, and described the situation of her father’s 
dwelling on a sloping hill, overlooking the humble cots of the poor 
peons whom he employed on his hacienda. 

‘ Ay di me ! how much happier we were then.’ 

‘ So you were, my poor girl,’ quoth my kind-hearted host in an under¬ 
tone ; * happier than ever you ’ll be again, until that rascally old uncle is 
done waiting for your shoes.’ 

‘ Dear me, Pa, how can you speak so ? ’ interposed one of the gentle 
ladies. 

The old gentleman said nothing more, hut as he furiously puffed his 
puro, he looked up as if he could have thrashed the uncle, whoever he 
was, within an inch of his life. 

The story of the senorita was short and simple. Her father was one 
day brought home on a litter, bleeding; and soon afterward he was 
put into a black box and carried away. Then came the good village 
pastor, who patted the children — herself and brother — on their heads, 
and said, * JPobres ninos ! your parents are both in heaven now.’ The 
uncle alluded to took upon himself to look after the estate, leaving the 
pious padre to supply as well as he could the place of parents. The 
lad was destined for holy orders. Hascally uncle aforesaid made no 
objection thereto ; there would be the less probability of annoyance if 
the lad were cloistered. But the hoy himself—*he would not he a 
monk, not he, indeed. His father had been colonel of a dashing hussar 
corps, and he would he a soldier, and nothing else. The good padre 
unwillingly conceded the point; and the uncle, who hated all piety, 
approved the choice that tended to shorten the lease of life. The father’s 
services were sufficiently remembered to procure for the son an appoint¬ 
ment as cadet in the military college of Chepultepec, to which turbu¬ 
lent and unholy place the meek-spirited guardian was obliged to consign 
him. Then the sister removed into the metropolis, so that she might 
he near her only dear relative in the world. It is true that she was 
offered a peaceful home in a convent, where trouble would he all in the 
retrospect, and bliss in the future; but she was a true woman, and that 
means that she had a will of her own. The little cadet progressed 
rapidly in that noble profession which, singularly enough, is only to he 
acquired to the end that it may never he used ; and he soon stood at 
the head of his class. 

The army of the north was approaching the valley, by stages marked 
with conquest; and under the very eyes of the alunznos of the college, 
the sanguinary battle of El Molino del Bey was fought; the works and 
many of the inmates blown into the sky ; and the ground thickly sown 
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witli soldiers’ buttons — a most unproductive seed, by-the-by. Then 
came a thundering at the gates of the castle for admittance; and, as 
has been detailed elsewhere, the Northerners rudely burst in upon the 
astonished natives. 

From a latticed balcony, near the city gate, a pair of eyes were 
strained, in the hope of seeing the face of the little cadet among the 
fugitives who fell back at that place. In reply to a question of the 
sister, a soldier said that the boy was a prisoner of war. Was that all ? 
But another sadly replied that that was not all, for he was wounded. 
That is the gist of her story. 

With the comforting assurance that the next morning would find a 
son of mine host and myself on the way to find the captive, procure his 
release and an exchange of quarters, we prepared to separate for the 
night. A release — how delightful that would be ! The conversation 
had deteriorated into yawning, when with a final buenos noches the 
party broke up; she to pass a sleepless night in anticipation of the 
morrow’s restoration of her brother ; the others to rest; and myself 
for a carousal. 


PAET TWO. 

There was no paucity of accommodation in the domicil of Mr. M-; 

but he wished to do honor to his guest. Within a stone’s throw of his 
house stood the palace of the then Archbishop of Ceserea, subsequently 
the Archbishop of Mexico, and chronicled at a later date as gathered to 
his fathers in glory. 

The high dignitary had betaken himself to regions more remote from 
the surveillance of the commander-in-chief, our enemy; leaving my 
friend in charge of his property. The wicket of the huge oaken door 
flew open, as the vigilant warder heard a knock of a peculiar kind. 
We were admitted into the court, and thence passed upward into the 
dwelling apartments. Two jovial padres represented the archbishop 
with suavity and grace. The roseate hue that predominated in their 
smiling faces spoke a volume. My friend took his leave, having first 
commended me to the favorable regards of my spiritual house-mates; 
and in three minutes we were as thick as thieves. The parlor was as 
usual on the second story, away from the damps of earth, and at a 
sufficient elevation to catch the breezes, and be secure from imperti¬ 
nent curiosity. The comforts everywhere disposed through the place 
testified that no anchorite there fretted away his life in uncalled-for 
austerities. No, indeed. 

One of my sombre-clad companions touched a silver-toned bell; and 
immediately a domestic entered to the jingling cadence of wine-cups 
and glasses, and bearing a richly-chased service of silver. The fluids 
that sparkled on the brims of the goblets were apparently quite inoffen¬ 
sive to the churchmen. We hugged the oval table, and began the act 
that needed no rehearsal. ‘ Mas rasas? said he of the bell, and more 
glasses were brought, for-there was a variety of liquids. Then the an¬ 
tique decanters hopped from one spot to another. We filled. After an 
invocation to some saint, who must excuse me for not remembering his 
name, and a half-audible prayer that my benighted mind might be 
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illumined, to which I ejaculated a response, the hubbies burst on the 
brim, and the oily stream flowed down, to warm the heart. 

‘ Now, my dear friend ! ’ solemnly exclaimed the major-domo as he 
transfixed my vision, as if to read my soul: ‘ Caro amigo mio ! ’ and 
his motions added to the unfinished sentence — pause. ‘ This may be 
your last opportunity of tasting such,’ said the other, as if to help in 
the enunciation of some prodigious thought. Then the first speaker 
drew a gleaming knife. Perhaps it was one of the kind that many 
orders of monks habitually wear; the kind that has the haft made of 
the wood of the agnus castus -— the emblem of coldness, the palladium 
of chastity from time immemorial — and used to fortify the heart 
against external influence. No, he needed no such a guard; it was 
but a common knife with which he released a cobwebbed cork from its 
bondage of wires. 

1 Fill up,’ he said : and we filled. I tasted, as also did they. The 
eyes of the one who had assumed to be my instructor wandered in 
fitful flights from the glass to my face, as if expecting from me some 
violent manifestation of surprise or joy, as the precious fluid gurgled 
down my unsanctified throat. The other monk had drained his glass ; 
and his countenance beamed in unfeigned appreciation of the pure 
brand. I saw that nothing but a master-stroke of art could save me 
from contempt. My exclamation was well received. 

‘ Senor,’ continued he glowingly, ‘ Senor, lo ! this is Lacrymee Christi, 
this day broached in my presence, after exclusion from the light for 
half a life-time.’ 

Impious as seemed the expression to my untutored ears, no profanity 
was meant. None of the many expletives that they used were meant 
to be unclerical. The blow with which my fist smote the table, that 
made all the bottles and glasses dance jigs, and my looks, that made up 
for fluency in their tongue, finished my initiation into the affections of 
the good men. I had become also an affiliated member of their order. 
Bumper followed bumper, and secrets dropped out spontaneously under 
tiie influence of the heart-opening juice of the grape. In the exuberance 
of spirits I called for a song. A moment’s experience showed my error. 
The}'' had forgotten nearly all they had ever known of song— would it 
had been all — and lodgings in a trench had given me a touch of 
laryngitis. Music was ruled out. There was no lack of pastime, how¬ 
ever, in the presence of such fertile intellects as the padres had ; they 
bandied ribald jests, but were compelled to do the most of the laughing, 
for the good reason that my scanty knowledge of their vernacular did 
not enable me to keep pace with them or to see the points; and yet 
their hilarity waxed boisterous. Cards were then drawn from a vora¬ 
cious-looking pocket, and a few reals staked, just to give interest to the 
game. My total ignorance of that species of intellectual diversion, and 
which the ludicrous figures on the cards did not help, excluded me from 
participating. They evidently wondered at the lamentable neglect of 
my education; for, their susceptibility to external impressions becoming 
lessened by wine, they found it necessary to speak quite aloud, as they 
shook their heads and looked at me. They even volunteered to teach 
me. No! too indolent-minded, doubtless. I could at least sympathize 
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with : ,the loser and rejoice with the more fortunate .player, hut could 
not well compete . in drinking with either . ; In such manner an hour 
passed. ., - , : : . r 

The stillness, of night was,.broken into only by the sharp, snapping 
challenge of, the sentinel without, and the hilarious guffaws of the : wor¬ 
thies within. The game that so deeply interested , the. props of the. 
Church became monotonous to me. "With a fraternal hug we exchanged 
salutation and benediction.; and I sauntercd;out on the rear-balcony of 
the palace. The cool breeze,;soon dissipated the fumes of the Avino. 
The tinkling chirps of insects and murmurings of Avators induced medi¬ 
tation. My boon companions of that night must not think that their 
pupil of a feAv idle hours has forgotten them because of his abrupt 
parting. 

The potations made me Avakeful. The floating clouds wore like 
phantom legions .goi.ng into strife : again fancy pictured a solemn pro¬ 
cession of those who had boAved, before the - dread rider of the Pale 
Horse ; and drooping banners and funereal gloom, as the hosts of the 
ethereal Avovld occasionally obscured the moon; then, like belated 
Avanderers, they Avere scattered and: lost in the darkness. AH things 
disposed the heart to a softened, repressed sadness r— almost to melan¬ 
choly. 

But Avliy draAV upon the imaginative Avhen so much of the real, 
marring ; .the.beauty.of the magnificent, grounds beloAV mo, demanded 
more than a-passing thought ? . There , surely, Avas chough subject for 
reflection AA'ithout looking into tlie clonds for pictures. In that garden 
were lying the bodies of more than half a company of grenadiers. 
Hand to hand: they had fiercely contested the ground with our storm- 
ers : and; there they lay. just as they fell .the preceding:day. Asdlie. 
gentle night-Ayind bore,, bade the odor-laden branches, it required no 
straining.of sight to spe in the,moon-light many pallid lip-turned faces 
rigidly, fixed, although; the dark shadoAVS that animatingly .played over 
them gave. the. -semblance of-vitality.: There-, was something horrible 
in the scene..,.: .If put me in a moralizing mood,; and hours could ho 
spent in transcribing my thoughts, for a feAv moments. The charm of 
the filiations made each martial heap seem about to start into wonted - 
life,. But these lucubrations must be abbreviated/ 

Novelty, you - require liovelty ; and the. narration is becoming:stupid. 
So had. I longed for novelty, and found it, too. - And Avhat,more touch¬ 
ing,and beautiful' attribute has our poor nature than the desire for 
novelty ? ., Was it.nqt implanted ip;onr breasts for Aviso purposes, think 
you.? i In search of it has the Avhple: arcana of science boon ransacked ; 
and by its influence have: tho dpU sand and ;: ashes been transformed into 
pure crystal ; and; that, in its, turn, has .been devoted to a thousand 
purposes; xmdrcampd of mntil suggested ;by the . desire and search tor 
noA'elty,It is an inherent, principle, engrafted into our being, lest-our 
affections become fastened- on the. fleeting things of the present. Man 
is designed to,.be an arphiilatory,:discontented animal., From the mo¬ 
ment the juvenile’s slender tAvig-rlike limbs are-able to support.'lhs tiny 
form, .he desires, and rambles for, novelty, just as. r you .and 1 1 iaro Uoav 
doing. . He longs:for wings,, that, he : may explore the horizon’s: myste- 
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vious line, which to him appears to he the .utmost boundary of creation. 
With years the desire increases ; and there are fcAv who have attained 
to mail's estate who cannot recall the almost irrepressible longing of 
youth to place the bohnding billow between himself and 5 liis circum* 
scribed home, for the imaginary delight of revelling in some fairer larid 
fairer, because imlcnown. When 1 liis wearied feet have pressed the 
foreign soil, lie is still unsatisfied f and he longingly turns toward 5 that ; 
home whose : carfc-eflacing smiles await him, Avherethe song' of thb graSs- 
hopper and the voice of the turtle are music to his ear.- : ' ” : 

Most peaceable of readers, had you stood 5 alone on that balcony at 
that lone hour of night; and had you lookbd down through the luxu¬ 
riant shrubberies, and fixed your gaze upon the tfodden spot where'-the 
‘forlorn hope’ encountered the stern grenadiers 5 of the guard, the 
novelty of the Scene niight have amused yoti; and the clear fountain 
dancing in the 'moonbeams' would have seemed a sprite keeping your 
company. Or had you leaned your head against one Uf • the stone pil¬ 
lars, anil looked into the dotted worlds twinkling 5 through the-thin lit-' 
moSpherc, and .indulged the feelings of loneliness and desolation that 
came over me, you might well liaVe 5 -'longed for tlio time toquickly- 
come’when what is now human shall tread the nebul® heiieatli their 
feet, and we shall explore those clustering systems SO faintly 1 conceived 
of in this transition-state. ' 

The sonorous joviality of my ghostly friends over their game of cards 
recalled me from heavenly contemplation to,matter-of-fact. The clank 
of my sabre summoned a light-footed lad, hearing a candle, Who; 5 im--' 
locking a door, motioned me to enter. The process of unlocking was 
not entirely necessary ; for two bomb-shells had paid an unceremonious 
dying visit through several rooms ; and there was a ragged circular 
aperture into which ii coach-aild-four could have been driven with- less 
ease than n Avitch caii stalk through a keyhole. 5 That rude innovation ' 
on all established orders of architecture, was plannetl ftiid 'executed up-' 
der the nose of Santa Anna. A draft had been made Upon the archie- 
piscopal exchequer, for funds to replenish the military chest; and a- 
declination to honor the draft had drawn a saluto ; of ! ordnance. That - 
was the report; Avliich is my authority for repeating it* as the 5 perform¬ 
anceAvas not set-down in the programme of entertainment. My pala¬ 
tial sleeping-room AVas fitted up with the neatness of a lady’s boudoir, 
although SoincAA'hat 5 dusty from the cause 5 above-mentioned; 

Betimes in the 'morning —- front the force of a' habit since wofully 
falleii into disuse ~ 1-Avas astir. The early sun-rise found a son of Mr. 5 
M—— and myself trotting toAVard the oastlc in pursuance of tho pro- ■ 
miso made to the senorita, to Search for her brother. * Upon' arriving- at ; - 
tho termiims, where 5 the winding road led ais up the hill , we dismounted, 
and entered the fortification proper. All the apartments 5 which had ' 
not been completely Avrccked by our artillery were 5 filled-'with-wounded 
and prisoners: of Avar. In the 5 latter class, iny companion recognized- 5 
and accosted a major Avliom.he had 5 frequently mot in the neighborhood, . 
but with whom he had no further acquaintance. •••' - 

‘ Are you, Sir, any' particular 5 friend of the cadet ? ■ asked the officer - 
of his interrogator . 5 - 
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‘ A friend of Iris sister, only; and it’s on that account that we have 
come in quest of him. She heard that he rvas wounded,’ was the reply. 

The Mexican smiled grimly, and hesitated to give any definite answer 
to questions so earnestly put to him. Then he looked at me in an in¬ 
quiring manner unable to divine my motives for interfering. 

‘ Come with me,’ he said. Together we three walked outside the 
building. He stopped short, turned away his face, and the hack of one 
hand brushed across his eyes ; hut when he again fronted us no emo¬ 
tion was visible on his bronzed features. 

‘ He fell here ! ’ said he sternly, almost savagely. 

‘ Yes; but where is he now ? ’ 

‘ There ! ’ He pointed to freshly-disturbed earth in an angle of the 
works. The strong man suppressed his feelings. 

"We did not intrude further upon his grief. The officer had intended 
to adopt the cadet as his son, and now was a chief mourner. 

‘ Did you say that they buried him on the top of the hill ? ’ inquired 

Mr. M- on our return. ‘How singularly appropriate! On the 

very spot where his great ancestor had a palace. Do you know that 
the lad was the nearest living male descendant of Montezuma 1 ’ 

I had heard it before, and the account of his lineage made quite 
an impression on my mind. 

‘ Now, who’ll break the news to Yiola ? ’ continued the father, solilo¬ 
quizing, 

‘ Ay, who will ? ’ returned the son. A silence ensued, of which I 
took advantage to slip away. 


PART THREE. 

Going into -town, I steered my course for the head-quarters of my 
regiment. The sight of about forty American soldiers lying in the 
Alemada did not tend to enliven my spirits, but did awaken a feeling 
of vengeance. Their throats were cut, or their breasts pierced. Un¬ 
conscious of danger, they had lain down on the benches or on the grass 
to sleep, and had been murdered. All had not submitted quietly, as 
the carcases of several Mexicans witnessed. 

My comrades were quartered in the Iturbide Palace. There was a 
vast number of rooms to be explored, although no one felt disposed to 
spend half a day in such an employment. The emperor Iturbide had 
made provision for the maintainance of a goodly-sized retinue when he 
built such a pile; but his sudden exit by the fire of a platoon had 
transferred the title to the nation ; and at the time of our occupation 
the regal mansion was only a place for dusty offices of government. 
Some of our reckless soldiery thought they were doing our cause good 
service in throwing the documents and records into inextricable confu¬ 
sion. The greater portion of the papers were of a character whose de¬ 
struction could do us no good, but would create great injury to the local 
government. The records of that unhappy land ever seemed to be 
doomed to destruction. The over-zealous European prelates set the ex¬ 
ample when they burnt the historical scrolls of the Aztecs, in huge 
funeral pyres; a violation of archives by fanatical bigots, no less 
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damnable than was the act of the Caliph Omar, when he’caused the 
Alexandrian library to be used for heating baths ; for it is questionable 
whether the papyrus-leaf, whose casket was a pyramid, could tell 
future ages stranger tales than the mystic history of the teocalli. It is 
also a matter of grave surmise whether the annihilation of papers by 
our soldiers has not caused much perplexity to the Mexican administra¬ 
tion ; but the work of vandalism did not proceed far, for the more sen¬ 
sible of our soldiers stopped the sport of their own accord. 

In one of the rooms of the court, I saw the wheels and fixtures of the 
San Carlos lottery. The globes that had been the source of great 
revenue to the government, still contained enough of the figured balls 
to break many fortunes, although half-empty. It was thought by some 
of the more sagacious that the enemy had fired the missing ballots at 
our heads; but that impression was speedily removed. A shower of the 
missives, harmless in their then state, came pouring upon our heads, 
thus accounting for their removal. When we attempted to look up¬ 
ward, there descended another shower, followed by illy-suppressed tit¬ 
tering. A figure in a blue jacket darted into a recess of the balcony, 
to conceal himself. Downright insubordination! a flagrant' act on the 
part of the culprit, whoever he might be. ^ 

‘ Here, you Sir ! how dare you treat your officers in such a manner ? 
Report yourself immediately under arrest; at once, Sir ; at once ! ’ So 
spoke one of my mess-mates. 

The figure emerged from the alcove fifty or more feet above us ; but 
in vain did the disturber of the peace endeavor to keep a straight coun¬ 
tenance, for the exuberance of jollity would manifest itself, and even 
burst forth anew while the testy Griffin was rating him. He was a 
youngster, about eighteen years old only, and I whispered to my com¬ 
rade to remember that he was once a boy himself, and a joke was a 
joke. 

‘ Beg your pardon, gentlemen—did n’t know you were officers, when I 
threw them down the first time ; and when you were going to look up, 
it was so funny, he ! ho! he!—that I couldn’t help dropping what 
I had in my hand, he ! he! ’ 

‘ Hallo, Tomp kins ! ’ was my exclamation, ‘ where’s your other arm, 
eh ? — your left arm ? ’ The greatest cause of surprise was how ho 
could hold so many balls in one hand, but he dropped a box that ex¬ 
plained that circumstance. What had become of one of his arms \ 
had he thrown that away without knowing it ? 

1 My arm, Sir, was taken off yesterday. Got hit in taking the city.’ 

‘ "Well, keep yourself quiet, my man. You are not well enough yet 
to skylark. You may go now.’ 

A respectful response dropped from the perch he had chosen for his 
diversion. The scamp presumed upon his misfortune for impunity; 
and no one had the heart to punish a young fellow who bore his loss so 
manfully. 

PART FOTJB. 

‘ Good morning, Doctor — good morning,’ said the pursy little assist¬ 
ant to the hospital, as he raised his hand to his head to touch an im- 
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aginaryiCap. ' The, said assistant Bad but the. nominal, .rank of sergeant, 
yet the, surgeon-general had not half the senseof. importance...that, iiacl 
lie, the. oily,; pursy little gentleman. .The surgeon, re tinned, tire, salute 
by an inclination .of his head, . 

‘ Ah.! Haslett, is that yon ? How are all,the patients this morning 1 
We require you in n little. operation,,you know and ns Doctor'Gruff is 
going to help us out-r-. he’s pretty smart iu ; that line, you. .know — 
we’ll finish the business before dinner-time.; The consequential hospi¬ 
tal-steward . hew about in the laboratory,.preparing for ,tlie visit, of the 
other surgepn who; was to take a hand, in spme. ‘ yery interesting ’ 
eases.' . .. .... .... ..„ .... . . ; ..... . 

Our good Doctor Sawbones, as ; the .mess called, .him,, with an . easy 
air strolled through the long rooms, inquiring into the condition of his 
patients, ,/Tho flower, of the ‘ Qprro .Gordo Division,’ (as par excellence 
it. was named) was well represented in the ..blanketed figures spread on 
the floor., Our medicine-man was not one of those morose, gloomy.per¬ 
sons, who prescribe torn sick man as if passing sentence of. death, and 
whp tread along in a stage-stride and speak in a sepulchral voice ; , hut 
on-the. contrary ho was a hale-fellow-well-met, whose cheery tones and 
pleasant manner did more toward raising the sinking spirits, and jcuriiig 
the maladies of* the sick, than all the drugs and .compounds dealt out 
by liis dismal professional brethren, . 

‘ Well, Jenkins, how goes it? Getting tired of lying still 1 How V 
that slit jn.yqur neck .?.. ’Most well, I do declare; Bo patient .; Home 
was not built in .a day, you know.. Why, WB 8 ? 1 ^: .bpw.much.: improved 
you look. Keep up your courage,. my gay little druni., ;, You ’ll make 
a noise in the world, yet.!. ........ 

Thus he. ran on, gleaning from, the \youndqd asdic, passed symptoms 
of gangrene or <p.f convalescence, while .lie appeared to treat,each lightly'. 
His very presence did much to chase away the shades that sometimes 
fettled around,the invalid’s...heart;. .Sometimes,the.sleepless.hayo' : seen 
the worthy surgeon gliding through the, ropms; at, uight,hioiselessly on 
tiprtoe,.holding his lamp; in such, a manner..as to,shade hip face, if. per¬ 
chance any watcher should attempt to read . it. .Thp gallant soul that 
had.soared aloft in the fumultvious charge, when prostrated ;by a wound 
was. often softened .to woman’s mood..,, Home-sickness camp, ..which, if 
not checked; rapidly.hastencd the sick man’s downward course.: . Castor- 
oil, as the men. familiarly, .called the,; steward, was.a pleasant 'fellow, 
hut not so welcome as the surgeon, himself., . He was too prone to pre¬ 
scriptions. ... / : •,' .. 

,. f Weil, Corporal, we. ’rp going to fix that.aifah; of ypurs, and a, minute 
or two will make it all right. Bones'shattered,, you knpw ; so the. best 
thing is to get rid of it altogetlier. Don’t you, think,.so,? ’ , The corporal 
opened his eyes to their fullest capacity,, IpPked into .Surgeon Sawbones’ 
eyes, and i for some, seconds he. was taken aback.by the unlooked-for in¬ 
telligence. 

‘ Why, Sir, fact is, Castor — I mean tbe steward, told me yesterday 
that tbe bone was only splintered arid would set in a lew days, and be 
stronger than.ever.’ : The. pqpr. fellow felt sorrowful lor the loss he was 
to suffer .at the very time tliat , lie was consoling himself by the ,assur- 
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mice of GastOribil ; and liite forehead Became quite bedewed with moist¬ 
ure. But then people -always expect too hutch in such crises ; they are 
alivays too sringuine. : ; 

The surgeon drew from a pocket a case of line instruments some¬ 
thing extra, for a nice operation-—opened a box cbntaining friany 
others ; rolled 1 down the blanket considerably below the waist, arid then 
proceeded to Spread out the tools in rows, looking at each one fondly as 
he felt its edge, and laid it -in its place. ; Opening a fancy -rosewood 
case that he had brought in under his arm, ho inspected a saw, and a 
number of liooked : instruments ; then he laid the saw behind the smaller 
pieces of steed, where it looked -just as'much in plhce as a : hogshead¬ 
shaped commissary in the rear of a regiment on march. 

‘ TliO’Whole pain is in imagination b much more so than in reality, at 
least; We performed an operation on Brooks in-tlie next wdrd, yester¬ 
day— an amputation; and we did it so- nicely that lie at last began 
tb grumble / lie ’s a : cross-grairied growler, you know —and wliat-do 
you think it was all about ? * The corporal did not make any reply, 
and the medico continued arranging his tools, and went on with 1 his 
Story. ‘ Welly if was because wo did not, stop shaking him, and punk- 
ing him with Scalpels. -The fact is, that when lie saw us coming: he 
felt a little faint; andy before lie came to fully, the leg was off, and 
the bandages wore being put on. String©; wasn’t it ? ’ 

Wow the corporal was no coward,-riot lie ; his name was in the gen¬ 
eral report with a recommendation for promotion ; but when he looked 
upon the. array of the mangling-instruments of the anatomist ; the keen, 
cold-looking things marshaled into companies, and the companies formed 
into a skeleton battalion, 1 with a'■'murderous scalpel in front as a com¬ 
mander ; then, I say, he felt a cold shiver run through his frame. 1 In 
came the-oily steward ushering-the invited flesh-cutter. : ■ : 

‘ Glad you ’ve come: The case I-was speaking of. . Will you oblige 
me by giving your opinion in regard to the matter? ’ That was-only a 
superfluous act of kindness in Doctor Sawbones, for the sacrifice had 
been determined upon. The visitor deigned not to look at the patient. 

‘ It must come oil’’ said he in a gruftj disagreeable voice. ‘ The leg 
must come off — off ! ’ 

‘ Take ofl’ my leg! — take oft' my leg ! ’ exclaimed the horrified cor¬ 
poral. .-* 

‘ Yes, yes ; do n’t he in a hurry,’ said the gruff surgeon, ‘ We ’ll whip 
it ofl’in a twinkling. Shall ho done.’ .; • 

The steward by that tipie had returned from another room with some 
appliance that had been forgotten ; rind when he caught the last words 
of the speaker he throw lip his arms, and attempted to say something 
about the case. ‘Ay, ay,’ said Doctor Sawbones, blandly smiling as 
he checked' the officiousness of the steward ; *T know what you would 
say, hut —-—• ’.. •. 

‘ You certainly cannot understand the case hog pai;doii; Sir,. I mean 
there’s a mistake,’.continued Castor-oil. .--mi: >-.-u 

.‘•Your opinion is entirely unsolicited,’ contemptuously interrupted 
Doctor Gruff; ‘ entirely so, Mr. Steward. It’s our business to advise, 
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yours to act.’ This authoritative rehuke made the little man recoil 
abashed before his superior. Castor-oil felt hurt. 

‘ Patience, gentlemen, for a short time. The loud talking may dis¬ 
turb some of the feverish patients,’ interposed the amiable surgeon of 
my corps. ‘ The leg-’ 

‘ You shan’t touch my leg, I tell you ; you shan’t touch it — only a 
little bruised; and you want to murder me! ’ "With a profane ex¬ 
pression reflecting upon the morality of all the bone-setting fraternity, 
the patient fell back upon his knapsack-pillow. The motion was so 
sudden as to jerk some of the fine cutlery into the air. Poor fellow! 
he did not seem to know how essential practice is to attainment in 
science. 

‘ I had just such a fellow under my hands a day or two ago,’ said 
Gruff. * The fellow was so obstreperous that we had to tie him down. 
There’s no use in child’s play.’ 

Doctor Sawbones was unwilling to hurt the corporal’s feelings men¬ 
tally or physically, if it could be avoided; so he attempted to soothe 
him as he proceeded to turn down the blanket and bare the limb; but 
he met nothing in return but violent gesticulations and incivility. The 
corporal ought not to have been unkind. It w r ould require some stout 
fellows to hold him. The obnoxious member was uncovered. 

‘Ha! ha!! ha!!! ’ laughed Doctor Sawbones as he pointed at the 
man. Castor-oil made the solo turn into a duet to the same notes, and 
Gruff contributed enough to make it a trio, but to different music. 

‘ Both gone mad ! ’ he commenced; but quelling the angry expres¬ 
sions that were swelling in his throat, he caught the infection, and 
roared like a pleased bull. The patient felt more like laughing than 
any of them. ‘ Well, well, the wrong man.’ 

‘ I w r as going to say, Sir,’ said the steward, ‘ that this man’s arm is 
splintered slightly, and is doing "well; the /eg- is only bruised. You’ve 
■ mistaken the man.’ w\ n. Beo-w-se. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE QUEERS DEAOOOK. 

It was in the month of .October, 1810 , the (Into 
of the firrt outbreak against the Spanish rule in 
Mexico, that n horseman was traversing the 
boundless plains which lend from the limits of 
the State of Vera Cruz to that of Oajaca. Not¬ 
withstanding tho dangers of the road the travcl- 
■ ler was poorly* armed and worse mounted. A 
curved sabre, in an iron scabbard ns rusty as if 
it had long lain in tho bed of a river, was his only 
weapon of defence, while his horse, which sham¬ 
bled painfully along in spite of tho spur-strokes 
of which tho rider was not sparing, had doubt- 
loss belonged to some picador tie toros (mounted 
bull-fighter), to judge by tho numberless scars 
with winch his breast and flanks were furrowed. 
At five dollars, tio would bavo boon a near par- 
gain as horses went in Mexico. 

Tho rider woro a vest of dingy white, cflfconmw 
(pantaloons) of olive-colored cotton votvot, and 
goat-skin bootees. Ho was small in stuturo, 
thin and meagre, and apparently not more than 
twonty-two years of ago. His palm-loaf hat 
shaded a gentle and prepossessing countenance, 
that would havo appeared almost vacant, hut for 
a pair of bright, intelligent eyes sparkling in 
their deep orbits. At tho moment of our mak¬ 
ing liia acquaintance, the prevailing expression of 
his face was that of completo disappointment 
strongly dashed with anxiety. Tho country wus 
of a character to justify ibis apprehension on the 
part of a solitary traveller. Endless plains ex¬ 
tended before him. A calcareous soil, bristling 
with aloes and thorns, mingled with yellow 
grasses, presented tho saddest and most monoto¬ 
nous aspect conceivable. Here and there little 
whirls of white dust rose and fell. Tho huts 
scattered at long intervals were empty and aban¬ 
doned, and the heat of the sun, the want of water 
and tho deep solitude of these dusty steppes, car¬ 
ried discouragement and fear to the heart of the 
young horseman. Vainly did he spur liis sorry 
steed, Ws utmost efforts only served to change 
tho slow walk to a slow trot, and to cover his 
forehead with tho perspiration of exhaustion and 
anguish. It was about three o'clock when tho 
lonely traveller reached a smu 11 villago situated 
at fiomo distance from tho interminable plains 
ho had just traversed. But, like all those ho 
had met with for a day, tho cabins were deserted 
and abandoned. Without being able to fathom 
the motives for this general desertion, tho aston¬ 
ished traveller pursued bis way. But a stranger 
sight soon met his eyes. At a distance from 
any river or water course, ho saw, to Mb great 
surprise, canoes and boats, hoisted to the tops of 
trees, or hanging to their largo limbs, aud no one 
to explain these strange appearances. 

Finally, to his great joy, the sound of a horse’s 
hoofs suddenly broke tho funeral silence of these 
solitudes. The parched earth rang behind him. 

It was a sign that a traveller, still hidden by a 
curvo in tho road which swept between high 
bankB, was about to join him. And at the expi¬ 
ration of a few seconds, a horsemnn appeared 
and took his place besido him, the road being 
just broad enough for two to rido abreast. 

" Santos Dias /” said the new-comer, raising 
his hand to his hat 

u Santos Dias!” politely replied tho other, re¬ 
turning tho salute. 

Tho encounter of two travellers in the midst of 
a deep solitude is always an event, and tho two 
looked at each other with mutnnl curiosity. 

The stranger was a voting man, of twenty-five 
at the farthest, but it was only in their age that 
the two travellers resembled each other. The 
form of the new-comer was at once tall, robust 
and elegant. His regular and strongly marked 
features, the fire of his black eyes, tho mobility 
of bis thick musmehios nnd bronzed face indi¬ 
cated violent passions, and bore the energetic 
impress of the Arab blood from which so many 
Spanish families have sprung. He rode a brown 
bay horse, whose slender and nervous limbs be¬ 
trayed the same oriental origin as that of his 
rider. The latter managed him with perfect 
; ease, and seemed immovable in his saddle, to 


the pummel of which hung a short musqnctoon 
At his belt ho woro a two edged sword in a scab' 
bard of yellow leather, of which material were the 
half-boots, armed with Jong hcavily-rowelled 
spurs, which appeared from beneath wide trow- 
sers of violet velvet. A jacket of unbleached 
batiste suitable to the heat of the climate, and a 
broad-leafed hat of tho finest Spanish wool, trim¬ 
med with gold lace, completed tho half-military, 
half-civic costume of tho traveller. 

"Havo you far to go with that horao?” ho 
asked, eyeing his companion's sorry steed, while 
ho checked tho ardor of his own. 

"No! thank Heaven I" replied tho other— 
" for, if I mistake not, I am six leagues from tho 
hacienda of San Salvador, which is the end of 
my journey.” 

"Isn’t it near that of Las Palmas ?” 

"Hardly two leagues.” 

"Then we travel tho samo road,” replied the 
now-comer. "Only I’m afraid that wo shall 
travel it at some distance apart, for your Iiorso 
seems in no hurry about it,” ho added, smiling. 

"That’s true,” replied tho young man, with 
an answering smile. "And on tho way I have 
more than once cursed the economy which in¬ 
duced my worthy father to furnish mo a horse, 
escaped from the bulls of tho Valladolid circus, 
beenuse the poor beast no sooner catches sight of 
a cow on a distant hill, than ho takes to his 
heels." 

"And did you come from Valladolid, on that 
wretched beast'}” 

" In a straight line, Scnor Cavalier—but I’ve 
been two months about it.” 

"Well," said the cavalier, "sinco you havo' 
told mo you came from Valladolid, I must tell 
you that I came from Mexico; that my name is 
Hon Itafool Trcs Villas, captain in tho queen's 
dragoons.” 

"And mine, Coniolio Lantcgas a student in 
tho university of Valladolid.” 

" Well, Hon Cornclio, can you read mo a rid¬ 
dle I haven’t hud a chance to get explained—for 
I’vo not met a living soul in this cursed country 
for two days 1 How do you explain this com¬ 
plete solitudo, these villages without inhabitants, 
and these canoes hanging in tho brunches of tho 
trees, in a country where you ride ton Iengucs 
without finding a drop of water?” 

"I can’t account for it, Hon Rafael, and I’m 
frightened by its strangeness.” 

"Frightened!” said tho dragoon. 

" Yes, I’m more afraid of unknown than of 
certain danger. I four that tho insurrection has 
reached this province, and that tho inhabitants 
havo been driven from their dwellings by so wo 
party of insurgents which arc ravaging the 
country.” 

"And may I ask you without impertinence/’ 
said the dragoon, ” your errand to Oajoca ?” 

"Willingly. I am going to tho hacienda of 
San Salvador in obedience to my father’s will. 
This rich domain belongs to one of my uncles, 
a brothor of my father, who sends me to remind 
him that he is a widower, rich and childless, and 
has half-a-dozen nephews to provide for. My . 
honored father has tho weakness to be more at- j 
taehed to this world’s goods than ho should bo 
perhaps, and I, a theological student, ready to 
toko holy orders, must resign myself to a journey 
of two hundred leagues to sound the dispositions 
of my undo with regard to us. Whatever they 
may be, I'm certain that nover did hungrier or 
thirstier nephew pay his respects to loving 
uncle.” 

In return for this communication, the dragoon 
could do no less than inform his chance compan¬ 
ion that, since the imprisonment of tho viceroy, 
Iturrigaray, his father, a Spanish gentleman, had 
retired to his estate, Del Valle, where he was on 
his way to join him, and that ho was totally un¬ 
acquainted with this domain. Less expansive than 
the Valladolid student, the captain of the queen’s 
dragoons did not explain the real motives of his 
journey, os will bo soon afterwards. 

Tho travellers slowly pursued their way until 
it bccamo evety moment more apparent that the 
student’s horeo was incapable of going faster 
than a walk. 


"Scnor Student,” said tho enptain, at Inst 
"have you ever read any of those stories of ship 
wreck, where tho poor devils, tormented by hun 
ger, draw lots to decide which of them ahull en 
the others 1" 

"I have,” said the student, with a deep sigh 
and not without a certain expression of terror 
"But I think wo havo not yet readied such f 
fearful extremity,” 

1 " Guramba 1” replied Don Rafael, very serious 

■ ly. "I feel hungry enough to devour a riel 
relation, especially if I were his heir, ns you arc 
of your undo, tho proprietor of Sun Salvador.” 

"But wo are not at sea, Soitor Captain, in n 
boat, and no hope of escape.” 

Tiie captuin was seemingly amusing himself 
with tho simplicity of his comrade, but his seri¬ 
ous intention was to ride on to tho next hacienda 
and send back afresh horse aud provisions to the 
suffering student. 

"Senor Captain,” said tho student, after a 
pnuse—"if I were as well mounted as you, I 
think I should spur on to tho hacienda of Las 
Palmas or San Salvador, and thence send help 
to the travelling companion I left behind.” 

"Is that your idea?” 

"Assuredly.” 

"Well, then/’said tho dragoon; "Iwill fol¬ 
low your counsel, for, to tell' tho truth, I hud 
some scruple about leaving your company bo 
B oon.” 

Don Rafael reached out his hand to the i 
student: 

“ Senor Lantcgas,” said he ,—" we part friends. 
May wo never meet as enemies I Farewell i I 
will not foiget to send you help.” 

As ho spoke these words he vigorously grasp¬ 
ed tho thin fingers of tho theological student, 
and giving tho rein to his horse, without having 
occasion to use his spur, ho soon disappeared in 
a cloud of dust. 

The sun was sinking in tho west, when the 
Btudent, still painiully pursuing his way, saw at 
some distance an Indian driving a couple of cows, 
but when ho hailed him, the man fled with a cry 
of terror. 

Finally, at nightfall, ho rcnchod a group of huts 
deserted like all those lie had hitherto seen. Ex. 
fiausted with fatigue, tho traveller resolved to 
halt here, and await tho relief which the dragoon 
bad promised to send him. A largo hammock, 
made of the fibre of tho aloe, seemed to bo sus¬ 
pended expressly for his accommodation, between 
two lofty tamarind trees, about seven or eight 
feet from tho ground. As tho heat was still op¬ 
pressive, Comolio, instead of shutting himself up 
in one of tho cabins, unsudd led his horse that ho 
might grazo at liberty, and then, by tho help of 
the trunk of on© of tho trees, climbed into tho 
hammock, and made himself as comfortable as 
circumstances would admit. 

By this time night had set in, nnd, with a 
craving stomach, tho Btudent listened attentively 
for the sounds of that approaching assistance 
which had been promised by the cavalier. At 
first the silence was profound, for nature slum¬ 
bered about him; but, instead of tho sound of 
horses’ feet which he strained his ears to catch, 
tho solemn silence of tho night was 6oon disturb* 
cli by tho strangest rumors. It was a continuous 
explosion, deep as tho muttering of distant thun¬ 
der. Other noises mingled with it, like the roar¬ 
ing of tho sea in a tempest- Sometimes, too, 
though the air was calm, tho traveller thought 
ho heard tho muttering of unchained winds, and 
hoarse cries blending in startling concert. Sciz* i 
ed with a nameless terror, he listened to these I 
breathings of tho wind, these funeral voices, and 
these vague murmurs of tho storm. At last, 
futtgno mastering anxiety, he fell into a deep 
slumber. 


chapter ir. 

TUB DESCENDANT OF THE CACIQUES. 

At the some hour when the divinity student 
hod made up his mind to take shelter in tho 
hammock where wo left him, that is nn hour be¬ 
fore sunset, two men nppeared on the hanks of n 
small river which was midway between the spot 
where the dragoon had taken leave of the young 
scholar and the hacienda of Las Palmas. On the 
grassy banks of the streamlet, the imposing sound 
of a distant cataract was heard like the thunder 
of the sea. 

Tho complexion and dress of one of these 
men showed him to be nn Indian. He bore on 
his shoulder a heavy carbine, with a short and 
rusted barrel; two thick masses of black hair 
fell over a sort of tunic of grayish wool, tho 
short sleeves of which displayed his nervous, 
coppcr-colorcd arms, and, descending half-way 
down his thighs, was belted to his waist by a 
leathern girdle. The naked legs of the Indian 
appeared beneath drawers of tawny skin, his feet 
were shod with o sort of leather sandals, and a 
hat of plaited weeds covered his head. He was 


tall for a man of his race, nnd his well-cut fea¬ 
tures had nothing of that expression of servility 
common to the subjected Indians, the numw. 
Thick mustachios, ami a tuft of beard on his chin, 
gave bis face a sort of wild impressiveness. His 
companion was a ragged negro with nothing re¬ 
markable in liis appearance. 

The Indian and tho negro attentively examined 
a spot of clayey soil on tho river hank. 

"They are tiger-tracks,” said the former, at 
lost. Tho male and female and two mJtorros 
(cubs.) But four nothing—Zambo—for with tho 
whole rango of the river to quench their thirst, 
they will not think of coining near us.” ” 

"I’vo heard cloy was dreflie fond oh black 
meat,” said tho negro, with a shudder. 

"You havo been told so to flatter you,” said 
the Indian, gravely, but with a slight twinkle of 
humor in his eye, not inconsistent with the In¬ 
dian character. 

"Bat don’t hinder me being Traid,” said tho 
negro. 

"Dismiss your fears,” said the Indian, with a 
half contemptuous smile. "There's not a 
jaguar in the state who prefers a skin black and 
| tough as yours, to the delicate flesh of tho young 
heifers and colts he can procure at will and with¬ 
out danger, Tho jaguars hereabout would laugh 
at you if they could hear you.” 

" Dey’d Inlf at yon, more likely,” answered 
the negro, who seemed desirous of oxciting tho 
passions of the Indian at tho expenso of the 
ferocious animals that disturbed his tranquillity. 

" Why, so, sirrah!” asked thcludum, quickly. 
"Know that neither man nor jaguar luuglis with 
impunity at Costal the tiger-hunter.” 

"Yon ask why, Mossn Cosslc? I tell you. 
’Cause dey’d tink it so queer dut you, a tiger- 
hunter by trade, nnd paid byDoii Mariano Silva, 
to hunt and destroy do jaguars dut cuts up him 
young cattle, don’t go nrter dis pair oh 'um, when 
you see 'um trail on the ribber-bank,” 

" Bo suro they lose naught by delay. I can 
always find their trail—and a jaguar whoso lair I 
know, is doomed. But I will not hunt till to¬ 
morrow. ”Tis tho new moon to-day, when, in 
the foam of tho waterfalls, on tho surface of love- j 
Iy lakes appears, to those who bravely dare in* | 
Yoke her presence, tho Siren of tho braided locks." 

" Do Siren ob do braided locks l” repeated the 
black, opening his eyes to their fullest extent. 

" She who reveals tho veins of gold in tho 
plains or in the mountains, and points out tho 
pearl-hanks on the seashore,” 

"Arc you sure ? Who tolo you so V* ask-tf 
Zambo, in a tone which expressed a conflict be¬ 
tween doubt aud credulity. 

"My fathers handed down this secret,” said 
the Indian, solemnly. "And Costal trusts the 
word of liis fathers rather than that of tho Chris¬ 
tian priests who tench him, though he seems to 
hearken to their creed. Why should not TJaloc 
and Mutlacuezco, tho deities of the waters and tho 
mountains, bo gods as powerful as those of the 
white man ?” 

"Don’t talk so loud,” said the negro, devout¬ 
ly crossing himself nt the uttemneo of this blas¬ 
phemy. " I)c priests hab dcrc care wide open, 
cbbrywbcrca, and do Inquisition hab dungeons 
forebroy body widoat extinction ob culler.” 

At tho remembrance of the Inquisition evoked 
by tho black, tho Indian involuntarily lowered 
his voice. " My fathers,” he continued, in a low¬ 
er tone, " taught me that the spirits of the waters 
never appear to one man alone; there must bo 
two to summon them—two men of equal cour¬ 
age—for their wrath is sometimes terrible. I 
have need of n comrade, will you join me ?” 
"Hole on a hit, Massa Cosa’lc,” said the no- 
I gro. " Zambo no care much for men—can't say 
as much tor tigers, but os for de spirits, dar might 
be Old Nick hcsclf—I can’t say.” 

" Men, tigers, or devils should not daunt the 
Taliant heart,” replied Costal the tiger-hunter— 
"when the reward of courage—is gold, gay, 
glittering gold—gold that can make a lord of a 
poor Indian.” 

"Ora black?” 

"Know,” said the Indian, without noticing 
the question of his humble comrade—" that, in 
dnra adentro (the interior), a black priest has 
dared to breathe the words—liberty—independ¬ 
ence! The moment comes when the Indian will 
bo the equal of tho white man—the Creole of the 
Spaniard—an Indian like myself their superior!” 
added the tiger-hunter, proudly. " The splendor 
of my race will be restored—nnd hence I must 
bo rich. Wherefore I, who have thus far spurn¬ 
ed the search of gold, seek it now as the means 
to revive the glory of my ancestors! Listen to 
me. In the space that a horseman might traverse 
from the rising to the setting of the sun, from 
east to west, from north to south, he would not 
leave the land over which, long before the keel of 
the white man grated on our shores, the caciques 
ruled as sovereign lords and masters. The two 
seas which bathe the opposite shores of the isth¬ 
mus of Tehuantepec were the two only bounda¬ 


ries of their domains. Thousands of warriors 
followed their banners and pressed Imlund their 
plumes to battle. From the ocean of tho north 
to the ocean of the south, tho banks of pearls 
and the mines of gold were theirs. The metal 
which the pale faces covet shone upon their armor 
and Mazed upon their sandals. They knew not 
what to do with it, it was so abundant. What 
has become of the caciques of Tehuantepec, once 
so powerful ? Their subjects have been slaugh¬ 
tered by tho thunder of the pale iaces, or buried 
in the mines, nnd the conquerors have shared tho 
survivors among them. A hundred adventurers 
have become powerful lords, each taking a frag¬ 
ment of the vast domains they conquered, nnd 
to day, the last descendant of tho cacique is re¬ 
duced to earn his daily bread, by serving a mas¬ 
ter ns a vassal, and to expose his lifo daily to 
destroy the tigers which ravage tho flocks upon 
tho plains and mountains once tho property of 
Jus fathers, and where tho spot on which his cabin 
stunds alone belongs to him I” 

Astonishment at this outburst nnd a sort of 
rcspoct kept tho black mute, while as for Costal 
himself, his pompous recital of the power and 
greatness of his ancestors plunged him into a 
sombre silence. With his eyes lowered to the 
ground, he was careless or utterly forgetful of tho 
impression his revelation might produco on his 
compuniou. 

Tiie sun was getting nearer and nenrer to tho 
horizon, when a loud cry, sharp at first, nnd 
, onding ill a cavernous roar, broke the deep 
silence, luid hurried the poor negro from the 
extreme of astonishment to that of terror. 

Tho Indian did not change his posture, or 
make a sign, while tho negro exclaimed: 

" Lord a mnrey I Pat um do jaguar 1” \ 
"Well?” said Costal,quietly. > 

"Dc juguarl” repeated tho negro, frantically. 
"The jaguar? you are mistaken.” 

"Only wish I was,”said the black, scarcely 
hoping that ho could ho mistaken. 

"You are mistaken as to the number—there 
are four, counting the two cubs.” 

Only more alarmed at this correction of the 
experienced huutcr, Zambo showed a purpose of 
retreating towards the hacienda. 

"Take care,” said Costal, who, with all the 
gravity and dignity of his character, appeared 
not uborc amusing himself with tho terrors of 
his companion. " They say the tigers are very 
fond of Mucks.” 

"You showed me I was wrong, Mussa 
Coss’le.” 

"Perhaps I have been misinformed of the 
habits of these animals. But my experience tells 
me that when tho male and female urc together, 
they rarely howl in this way. The chuticcs arc 
that they nro separated. You would risk put¬ 
ting yourself between two fires, unless you wish 
to give them the sport of chusing you.” 

"Not for de wide world!” said tho terrified 
netrro. 

" Then your lest way is to stay by a man who 
has no fear of them.” 

The negro’was still hesitating, when a second 
howl, not less deep than before, was heard iu a 
contrary direction, and confirmed the assertion of 
tho tiger-hunter. 

" Yon see they are on a tramp, that they have 
divided the ground, and are giving tongue to 
warn each other. Now, ifvou feel brave enough,” 
added Costa!, "you can run for it.” 

Well convinced that there was danger before 
nnd behind, Zumbo, turning pale ncgro-Mnon, 
that is from jet-blnck to dark gray, tremblingly 
npproachcd his companion, whose hand had not 
even made a motion towards the carbine which 
he had laid on the ground beside him. 

" He has not much courage,” mattered the 
Indiun, to himself; "but will serve my torn till 
a better man oflera,” Then resuming tiie dis¬ 
course which had )>cen interrupted by tho howl¬ 
ing of t lie jaguars, he added aloud: "Where is 
the Indian—where is the black, who will not arm 
for the priest who has risen against the oppressors 
who have enslaved the Mexican* and .Aztecs, 
making them the hewers of wood and drawer* 
of waters ? Ifare they not been more cruel to 
us, than tigers, even !" 

“ I’m not so ’fraid ob ’em as tigers,” murmur¬ 
ed the negro. 

"To-morrow,” resumed Co*tal, "I will tell 
the master he must find another tiger-homer, and 
we will go and join the Insurgents of tiie west.” 

"Fust you’d ortcrkill de»e tworormint,” said 
Zambo, who seemed to nourish an especial hatred 
of them. 

He had hardly finished apeaking, when, ai if 
the jaguars of whom be had spoken wished to 
put the patience of the tiger-hunter to the last 
proof, a third cry, softer and more prolonged 
than the first, was heard In the fume direction, 
that is, up the river, which flowed at the fret of 
the Indian and hi* comrade. At the terrible 
accents which rang in bit ear* like * err of de¬ 
fiance, the eyes of the Indian dilated, and the j 

r. 
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irresistible ardor of the chase blazed in the lus¬ 
tra as orbs. 

“By the soul of the caciques of Tehuantepec 1“ 
ho shouted—“this is too much for human pa¬ 
tience, and I'll teach these braggarts not to talk 
so boldly. Come, Zambo, you shall see what it 
is to meet a jaguar face to face." 

“But I hab no arms," cried the black, more 
frightened perhaps at the thought of hunting 
tigers, than of being hunted by them. “When 
I ’poke to you ’bout daring do Imeienda ob deso 
imps, I had no idee of going with you; no idee, 
I 'sure you, Massa Coss’Io." 

“ Hear me, Zambo. Tlio animal wo first heard 
was the male, calling to the female. Ho must 
he up the river, and os there’s not a stream on 
tliis hacienda where I have not a skiff or a 
canoe—" 

" Got one here V* 

“ Yes. We will use it to ascend tho river. I 
have my own idea about it—but in the mean¬ 
while, you will incur no danger." 

“Dcy say de jaguars swim like seals." 

“I cannot deny it. Come—quick!" 

Tho tiger-hunter sprang towards the river 
where his canoe was fastened, and Zambo, pre¬ 
ferring tho danger of accompanying the Indian 
to that of remaining alone, followed him at a dog¬ 
trot, cursing in his soul the imprudence which had 
led him to excite Costal to the chase. A few 
moments afterwards, tho Indian cast loose tho 
rope which moored his canoe to tho roots of a 
willow. Tt wilq a dnf*-nut made from the trunk 
of a tree, but large enough to accommodate two 
persons on occasion. Two short paddles served 
to propel it in narrow ns well as wide passes. 
A small mast, rigged with n piece of mat for a 
soil in case of necessity, was laid in the bottom 
of the canoe. Costal threw it on the bank, as 
unnecessary on this occasion, and took his place 
at the bow, while tho negro seated himself in the 
stern, and giving tho dug-out a rigorous shove 
which sent it into tho middle of tho river, began 
to ascend tho current. Tho ashes and willows 
projected long shadows on the water which tho 
sun was lighting with its expiring beams. The 
reeds on tho banks rustled in the breeze of tho 
wilderness, which breathes in freedom like tho 
sea-blast, and seems to carry on its wings an in¬ 
toxicating perfume of independence. As an 
Indian and a hunter, Costal inhaled it in every 
pore. As for Zarabo, if lie trembled like tho 
reed upon the banks, it was with fear and not 
with enthusiasm, and his features, stamped with 
terror, contrasted ns strangely with tho calm 
conntenanco of the tiger-hunter, as tho black 
musses projected by the shadow of the trees with 
the purple clouds reflected by the river in its 
course. The canoe followed at first tho sinuosi¬ 
ties of the banks which limited tho view of tho 
two navigators. Sometimes inclined trees curved 
their trunks over tho water, and on each of them 
tho black expected to behold the gluring eyes of 
a wild beast ready to spring on tho dug-out. 

“ Par Aioss !'* ftnid tlio noor fellow, with a shud¬ 
der, every time tho canoe grazed one of these 
bending trees. “ Don't you go so near! who 
knows if do enemy isn't playing possum in do 
leaves dcro 3" 

“I have my own plan," replied tho Indian. 

And he continued to drive his canoe with a 


which tho savannahs daily unroll to tho eyes of 
the hunter and the Indian—a magnificent episode 
in the eternal poem chanted by the desert in 
their cars. 

A deep rattle, which terminated in a vocal 
burst like the most powerful notes of tho ophi* 
clcido, escaped from the lungs of the jaguar, and 
was wafted over the surface of tho water to the 
two voyagers. He had perceived his enemies 
and defied them. Costal replied by a shout of 
defiance, like the bloodhound when he hears the 
hunting-horn breathe its flourish to the wood-laud 
echoes. 

I “ 'Tis the he one 1" ho said, with a voice trem¬ 

bling with eagerness. 

“ Blaze away, den 1" said tho negro, recover¬ 
ing his voice. 

“ No use 1" replied Costal. “3Iy carbine docs 
not carry so far—and I’m good for nothing at a 
long shot. Then I should lose the female—where¬ 
as by waiting a moment, we shall havo her 
bounding to our sido escorted by her two 
cachorros." 

“Heaven protect mo!” cried tho black, as a 
distant howl preceded by a second the appear¬ 
ance of the other jaguar at the extremity of tho 
savannah. A few bounds which the female exe¬ 
cuted with a proud grace, brought her two hun¬ 
dred paces from the river bank and tho canoe. 
There she hulted, her noso raised, stiifllng tho 
air, her flanks vibrating like an arrow after it lias 
struck the target, while her two cubs placed 
themselves hesido her. Meanwhile tho canoe, 
deprived of its paddles, drifted gently and began 
to turn, always keeping the same distance from 
the tiger crouching on the carcase of tho buffalo 
partly immersed in the water. 

“By all tho fiends!" shouted the Indian, 
“ keep the canoe in the current! I shall Jose my 
tiger else. So! well done, Zambo—steady- 
steady ! I must kill him at tho first shot, or one 
of us is lost—for we shall havo to fight with a 
wounded male and a she-devil full of life and 
vigor." 

The jaguar gently floated down the stream, and 
tho distance between him and tho canoe was 
gradually lessening. Already the comrades 
could distinguish his fiery eyes rolling in their 
orbits, and his tail writhing like a serpent. The 
Indian aimed athis muzzle, and was about pulling 
the trigger, when the canoe began to oscillate 
strangely under tho black’s convulsive paddle. 

“Tho fiend take youl" cried the Indian—“I 
hnd him just between tho eyes." 

And laying down his carbine, he snatched tho 
paddle from the negro's hand. 

It was not, however, till a full minnto had 
elapsed, that he could repair tho awkwardness 
of his comrade, and ho was preparing to resume 
his weapon when the jaguar uttered a formidable 
roar, then, plunging his sharp claws into tho 
buffalo’s carcase, ho tore out a bloody fragment, 
took a terrible spring, and while the floating car¬ 
case recoiling from his nervous limbs sank j 
whirling in the water, to reappear ten paces 
farther off, the tiger had landed with a bound on 
the bank occupied by his mate. Tho Indian 
vainly uttered a pagan oath—it was too late ; a 
few more hounds had placed tho tiger beside 
his companion, out of reach of his carbine. Tho 
ferocious pair seemed to hesitate a moment, and 


One of those hoarse and deep noises which the 
officer hod more than once heard in the course 
of the evening, interrupted tho Indian’! 
directions. 

“ What is that V ’ asked the dragoon. 

“ ’Tis tho cry of tho jaguar in search of prey,' 1 
replied Costal. 

“Ah," said the dragoon, coolly; “ I was afraid 
it was something else. I heard theso erics a 
6hort time since." 

“ Your shortest road is in that direction," said 
tho Indian, pointing with the muzzle of his car¬ 
bine to that part of the horizon from which the 
tiger’s cry proceeded. 

“ You say it is the shortest3" 

“ Yes." 

“ Thank you—I will take that road." 

At these words, tho dragoon gathered his 
reins is his left hand, and prepared to take the 
path the Indian had pointed out. 

“Hear me, Senor Cavalier," said tho latter. 
“ It is not always enough to be as bravo as you 
are to escape every danger. You must be warned 
of those you may encounter," 

Don Rafael reined in his horse. 

“Speak, my friend," said he, “I hear you— 
and thank you beforehand. 

“In the first place,” continued Costal," to reach 
the hacienda of Las Palmas, and to avoid going 
astray, you must take care always to keep tho 
moon on your left, so that your shadow will fall 
obliquely to your right, just os it does now. 
Then, halt for nothing in tho world till you 
reach the house of Don Mariano Silva. If you 
meet a ravine, a ditch, a stream or a hill, cross 
them in a straight lino without seeking to turn 
them." 

He spoke with 6o much solemnity and pre¬ 
cision, that the dragoon was struck by his 
manner. 

"What terrible danger threatens me 3" ho 
asked, with a smile. 

“A danger, compared to which that of the 
tigers that rave and roar in tho prairies is mere 
child’s play—tho inundation which before an 
hour passes may make a furious sea, in W’hieh 
the very tigers, in spite of their lightness, will be 
swept away, unless a tree eaves them. The 
muleteer and his beasts, tho shepherd and his 
flocks, will be engulfed if they reach not tho 
hacienda you are bound for.” 

“I shall follow your directions," said tho 
officer, who thought of the student ho had left 
two leagues behind him. He briefly related the 
incident to tho Indian. 

“ Best cosy—wo will mtido him to tho hacien¬ 
da to-morrow, if he is still living—think only of 
yourself, and them who would deplore your 
loss. As for the jaguars, fear them not. Your 
voice, should you meet them, would drive them 
from your path." 

Tho officer waited to hear no moro, but giving 
the rein to his horse, sprang over tho savannah 
that slept in tho moonlight, in tho direction of 
the hacienda. 

“He is brave and frank," said the Indian— 
“and, pule-faco, though ho be, it would be a pity 
if harm should befall him. And now, como 
with me, Zambo. "We will carry tho dug-out to 
the crest of La Mesa, and then we will pass the 
night quietly, safo from tho tigers and the rising 


Don Rafael was listening to this sad harmony, 
almost despairing of his safety, when he thought 
he heard the hurried sound of a distant bell. It 
was doubtless that of the hacienda, giving tho 
country the extreme warning of the tocsin. 

Tho traveller was counting tho passing minutes 
with anguish, when the echoes brought him the 
foot-tramp of another horseman going tho same 
road, and incurring the same danger as himself. 
He turned abruptly. A man was approaching, 
mounted on a vigorous sorrel horse which seem¬ 
ed to devour the ground. In the twinkling of an 
eye the rider had joined him, and, cheeking tho 
speed of his horse, exclaimed: 

“By all the saints, what ore yon doing hero ? 
Hear you not tho alarm bell! Know you not 
that the waters arc deluging the plain V* 

“ I know it," replied the officer, sadly; “ but 
my horse’s wind is failing—and I was waiting." 

The unknown east a rapid glanco on Don 
Rafael’s bay, and sprang from his saddle to the 
ground. 

"Hold my horse!" said ho to tho officer, toss¬ 
ing him the bridle. Then, approaching the dra¬ 
goon's charger, ho raised the saddle and pluccd 
his hand on the animal’s withers to feel the pulsa¬ 
tion of his lungs, “ Good !" said he—liko a 
physician satisfied with his patient’s pulse. 

He then picked up a stone as large as his fist, 
and begun to rub the breast and smoking legs of 
Don Rafael’s horse vigorously. Meanwhile tho 
latter curiously examined tho unknown who was 
so thoughtless of his own life as to exhibit so 
much generosity and solicitude in earing for a 
total stronger. The new-comer wore the dress 
of a muleteer. A cheap hat of tho coarsest felt, 
a sort of frock of grayish 6tripcd wool, over 
which was passed a short apron of thick leather, 
loose cloth breeches, and goatskin bootees on 
stoekinglcss feet completed his costume. Ho 
was small in stature; his bronzed complexion 
took nothing from the gentleness ofhis face, and 
notwithstanding the terrible solemnity of tho 
moment, his brow was calm and serene. 

“ The beast has bottom," said he, “ ho is not 
yet foundered, for there is no pulsation in his 
withers, though his nostrils and flanks have a 
simultaneous movement. It only remains to 
open a wider passage for his breath. Help mo 
carry out my instructions, and bo quick—for the 
threatening noise vet continues, and the alarm 
bell renews its warning.” 

It was but too true, and tho breeze brought to 
their cars, mingled with strange rumors, the hur¬ 
ried strokes from the distant belfry, tho fore¬ 
runner of the funeral knell, telling all thoso who 
! were still wandering in tho fields to make haste 
while they could. I 

“ Bandage your horse’s eyes with your hand¬ 
kerchief," continued the muleteer. 

And while the dragoon hastened to obey, he 
took from tho pocket ofhis leathern apron a cord 
in which ho encircled tho animal’s nose tightly 
just above tho nostrils. 

“How hold this cord with all your strength," 
said he to Don Rafael. 

Then tho muleteer unsheathed a sharp knife, 
tho blade of which ho plunged into the trans¬ 
parent partition of tho horse’s nostrils. The 
blood spirted out, and the animal, notwithstand¬ 
ing his master’s efforts to hold him, reared, car- 


the Mexican revolution, the most ardent desire 
of the young Creoles was to marry some new¬ 
comer from the mother country, mid vet Rosins 
hud refused this honor. Repulsed by her, tho 
Spanish suitor had addressed himself to Marianita, 
who had been proud to accept him. 'Why had 
Donna Rosina made an exception to the general 
rule 7 Tho sequel of tho narrative will explain 
this mystery. 

Let us sav, in tho meanwhile, that it was in 
view of Ihc arrival of two guests, expected in 
the courso of the evening, that the toilet of tho 
two 6istcrs took place at this hour. Of theso 
two guests one was the Spanish lover, the second 
was the queen’s dragoon, Don Rafael Tres Villas. 
Tho first had scarcely ten leagues to ride, and 
was every moment looked for; the other wus at 
the close of u journey of more than two hundred 
milcs.and though he had positively announced his 
coining for that day, it was reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that, during so many days' travel, somo 
incident might have disturbed bis calculations, 
and retarded his arrival by twenty-four hours. 
Was it for this reason that Rosina had not begun 
dressing when Marianita has finished ? Was 
Don Rafael tho only man in whose eyes sho 
wished to seem beautiful 7 

When their waiting-maid had left tho sisters, 
Marianitn sprung to the window. Her eves 
searched tho fur horizon, while her sister, scutod 
in an arm-chair, and flinging back the thick veil 
of her tresses by a motion of her head und hand, 
remained motionless and thoughtful. 

“I have strained my eyesight to no purpose," 
cried Marianlta. “ I can't see either Don Fer¬ 
nando or Don Rafael. Dear Rosina, I’m ufraid 
I've dressed for nothing. In half an hoar, it 
will be sunset." 

“Don Fernando will come," said Rosina, in a 
low and gentle voico. 

“ It is easy to see by your quiet manner, that 
you're not expecting a lover—while I am ner¬ 
vously impatient for the arrival of mine. You 
don't know what the feeling is." 

“In your place I should feel more sad than 
impatient." 

“Sadi Hot at all. And if Don Fernando 
docs not eomo this evening, lie’ll bo tho loser by 
not seeing mo in this white robe ho likes so 
much, and his favorite pomegranate flowers in 
my hair,” 

And Marianita snapped her fingers liko cas¬ 
tanets, without tho least shade of melancholy, 
while Rosina checked a sigh, as the freshening 
breeze of evening played with the great waves of 
her hair, and her little bare foot balanced her 
black satin shoe. 

“ It’s a great bore this living in the country," 
continued Marianita. “ It is truo the day is not 
long to comb yonr hair and sleep in—but no 
tertulias at night—no dancing—no nothing! 
Here wo are cooped up liko the captive princess 
in thnt story I l>cgan last year, and haven't finish¬ 
ed yet. Ah, I see a cloud of dust on tho horizon. 
And, os sure as I'm alive! there's a horseman." 

“A horseman!" cried Rosina, eagerly. “ Tho 
color of his horse 7" 

“ Ills horse is a mule. It’s no knight errant, 
only a priest. How fast he rides. He has 
reached the gate of the hacienda ulready. And 
hero comes a train of mules. 


vigorous arm, without troubling himself about 
the dungors that tho deep willows might conceal. 

“ Wot’s your plan den 3" said Zambo, at last. 

“A very simple one, and you will approve 
of it.” 

“ We’ll see ’bout dat.” 

“ There arc two jaguars, to say nothing of tho 
cubs—as you are unarmed, they are your look¬ 
out. You will take one in each hand by the 
skin of the neck, and knock their brains oat by 
striking their heads together. Kothing is moro 
simple.” 

“ 'Pears to mo rudder complicated. Besides, 
how you 'spcct me to ran fast enough to catch 
’urn 3 Answer mo dat, Massa Coss’l 3” 

“They will spare you the trouble by running 
at you—and in a quarter of an hour we shall 
have all four of them." 

In the position occupied by the two compan¬ 
ions in tho dug-out, tho black, Bcated in tho stern, 
had only to cast his eyes before him, while, seat¬ 
ed in tho bow, tho Indian was compelled to turn 
from limn to time. Rut then the nonro’s face 
served him as a looking-glass, which apprized 
him faithfully of whatever was going on. 

Up to this time, the negro’s eyes had only ex¬ 
pressed a vague terror, without a determinate 
cause, when, tho instant tho canoe had turned the 
elbow of tire river, a deep and 6uddcn anguish 
was depicted on all his features. 

Tho Indian, placed on his guard, turned his 
head quickly. An immenso plain, in the midst 
of which tho brimming river ran, between two 
banks bare of trees extended right and left, with 
no object to prevent tho sight from piercing into 
the limitless horizon. Far from the two hunters, 
tho river almost doubled on itself, forming a ver¬ 
dant delta, by the point of which raa the road 
leading to tho hacienda of Las Palmas. 

The rayB of the setting 6nn filled tho whole 
oountrywitha golden mist. The arm of tho 
river ascended by the Indian and the negro, roll¬ 
ed its waters tinged with purple and gold, and, 
at two gunshots’ distance in the midst of the 
luminous haze, a strange object met tlio delight¬ 
ed gaze of Costal. 

“ See—Zambo," said he, placing tho paddles 
in the hands of the black, while he kneeled in the 
bottom of tho dug-out, carbine in hand. “Did 
vour eves ever see a finer spectacle ?" 

Zambo mechanically took the oars, and an¬ 
swered Dot a word. With staring eyes and open 
mouth, he was hushed by the aspect of the pic¬ 
ture that met his eyes, and appeared to bo fas¬ 
cinated like a bird by a rattle-snake. 

Crouched on the floating carcase of a buffalo 
which bo was devouring, one of the jaguars, that 
which had warned the female by his ciy, allowed 
himself to he gently curriod down by the stream. 
With head outstretched, supj»ortod by his fore- 
paws, his hind legs gathered under his belly, and 
his back curved in an undulation at one© power¬ 
ful and 60 pple, the royal animal of the Mexican 
plains displayed in the last rays of tbo setting 
sun, his glittering, tawny hide, starred with ita 
black spots. It was one of the finest wild scenes I 


then, uttering a double roar of menace in which 
tho cubs joined, the four bounded off towards tho 
distant horizon. 

"Ishall strike your trail,” cried Costal, unable, 
in spite of his disappointment, to removo his 
eyes from the dwellers of the desert, which, in 
their rapid flight, seemed hardly to bend the 
grass of tho savannah. “Ho matter," he added, 
turning to Sambo, whose eyes sparkled with de¬ 
light—“yon can boast that you havo missed a 
noble pair of jaguars.” 

And tbe Indian rowed stoutly to tho place 
where they had recently embarked. The river 
was still whirling the carcass of tho buffalo in its 
blackest waters, while tbe two jaguars had dis¬ 
appeared iu tho red and misty twilight. 

CHAPTER nr. 

TUB IXUXDATIOX. 

Hkjht had fallen, and the moon risen, when 
tho Indian, followed by the black, who had left 
the canoe, was traversing the woods at the base 
of the cataract whoso roar had sounded in their 
oars when engaged in the tiger-hunt. Costal 
suddenly halted, to tho surprise of tho black, 
and striking his forehead, exclaimed: 

“ This is no night to invoke the spirit of the 
waters—no night to commence tho search for 
gold. Wo must leave these dark passes ere it be 
too late.” 

“And why so 3" asked tho black, terrified be¬ 
yond measure at the anxiety expressed by a man 
whom nothing ordinarily could daunt, 

“ 'Tis the night of the new moon,” replied 
Costal—“and I had forgotten thnt, at this period, 
tlio rivers swell, commingle and inundate onr 
fields and plains. You know the deluge comes 
down with tbe speed of the lightning-bolt. Hear 
you not already its deep ra titterings 3" 

“I hears nuffin but de cataract," said tho 
negro; “which mokes us 'peak so loud. But 
less be making tracks, Massa Coss’l." 

“Once out of this ravine," said the Indian, 
“wo have nothing to fear. A tree-top would 
save us, if the deluge caught us." 

“ But 'pose ho catch us here 3" ; 

“ Wfl fim /tft.iit mnn ” 

The two adventurers climbed together the steep 
side of the ravine, and when at tbo summit, 
they came suddenly upon a horseman. It was 
Don Rufael, the queen's dragoon, who had lost 
his wny, and whs completely at fault. 

“Hollo there, my good fellows!” cried the 
dragoon. “ I have lost my way—and you must 
put me in the right path.” 

“ Where arc you going 3” asked tbe Indian. 

“To the hacienda of Las Palmas," replied the 
soldier. “ Am I far from it 1” 

“ That is according to the road you take.” 

“I am in a huny—I must take the shortest." 

“The plainest and safest road," said the In¬ 
dian, “is that you will reach by ascending the 
coarse of this rircr. But if you wish the most 
direct road—” 


waters." 

In the meanwhile, Don Rafael was galloping 
in the direction of the hacienda of Las Palmas. 
During the first half hour of his ride, the savan¬ 
nah was so peaceful in tho moonlight, tho palm- 
trees swayed so gently beneath the starry sky, 
while the breeze was so laden with perfume, that 
he began to think the Indian had been sporting 
with his credulity. Then lie checked the speed 
ofhis horse, and abandoned himself to the intox¬ 
icating reverie produced by a tropic night, when 
suddenly remembering tbo abandoned huts ha 
had passed during tlio day, and the canoes hoist¬ 
ed to the tree-tops, he again urged on his gal¬ 
lant steed. Another half hour elapsed, and, as 
if by magic, the grasshoppers ceased so chirp, 
the whole savannah seemed hushed, and, to the 
balmy breeze, regular as the breathing of nature 
asleep under the starred mantle of the night, 
succeeded a different air, impregnated with 
marshy odors, and panting like one in a gasp of 
terror. 

This disturbing silence was of Brief duration. 
The traveller thought he heard the deep and dis¬ 
tant murmur of the cataract he had left behind, 
but it was in another place—it was no longer in 
the rear, but came from tho point to which he 
was journeying. Then his heart beat faster, 
because, if he was to credit the Indian, a danger 
was approaching against which neither his mus- 
quetoon, nor his rapier of finest temper, nor the 
brave heart which the officer gave to the aid of 
a strong arm, could be of any sendee. The 
speed nnd bottom of his horse were his only 
means of safety. Happily a long journey had 
not exhausted the animal’s strength, and he 
pricked up his cars, and inhaled iu his broud 
nostrils tho damp breath which the waters scat 
before them as a warning messenger. It was a 
raee between the inundation and tho horseman, 
to see which should first reach the Imeienda of 
Las Palmas. 

The officer slackened his reins—tho large 
rowels of his steel spars rung against his horse's 
flanks—the race for life commenced. The inun¬ 
dation was flowing from cast to west—the horse¬ 
man’s road from west to cast—they would soon 
meet—but where ? The intervening distance 
diminished every second. The noise, at first dull 
and vague, approached nearer and nearer, and 
seemed like the thunder which, after buving 
growled along the horizon, threatens to burst in 
deafeuing peals over our heads. The savannah 
and the palm-trees flew by in the fleet gallop of 
the horseman, nnd yet the belfry of the hacienda 
did not appear above the straight line which 
bounded his view. Still the threatening mass of 
waters had not appeared. The horse relaxed 
not ms speed; oat ms uanks neaved, he panted, 
and the air he clove so rapidly with difficulty 
filled his nostrils. A few seconds more his lungs 
would fail. The dragoon halted for an instant; 
the respiration of his horse seemed obstructed, 
and the hoarse rattle of his breath mingled 
mournfully in tbe officer’s ear?, with the increas¬ 
ing terror of the sound of approaching wateri. 


rying tho knife in the incision. Scarcely had 
his forefeet touched the ground again, than the 
muleteer, seizing the dripping point of the knife, 
drew it violently through by the blade, bringing 
tlio handle after it. The air seemed to rush into 
the horse’s nostrils through the gaping opening 
just made. 

“How," said he, “your horse can run as long 
as his legs will carry him. If you can be saved, 
you shall be." 

“Your name!” cried Don Rafael, pressing 
the muleteer’s hand. “ Your name! that I may 
never forget it." 

“ Valerio Trujano, a poor arricro (muleteer), 
who always tries to do his duty. I could not 
let you perish here for want of counsel or help. 
Your life is in the hands of the Most High—let 
us pray that he may avert from his servants the 
greatest danger they have ever incurred." 

As he uttered these words with terrible solem¬ 
nity, Trujano kneeled upon the sand, and re¬ 
moved his hat, displaying a forest of black, cluster¬ 
ing curls, Then lifting his eyes to Heaven, and 
wiUi a voice wiiosc vibrating accents rang in the 
very heart of the officer, he pronounced the fol¬ 
lowing words: 

“Do, jiro/undls clamavi ad (e, Demine ! Doming, 
craudi vocem meam, (From the deep have I called 
on thee, 0 Lord! Thou, Lord, hear my voice.") 

'When he had finished the second verse of the 
funeral psalm, while the dragoon was tightening 
his horse’s girths for a Inst lifo-and-deatli ride, the 
muleteer threw himself into his saddle. Don 
Rufael did the same, and, bending over the flying 
maucs of their horses, they shot like nrrows over 
the savannah. The damp wind driven by the 
overflowing waters sang through their ears, nnd 
accompanied by the dismal tones of the bell, the 
sinister sound of the massive deluge came nearer 
and nearer. 


CHAPTER IV. 

TUB HACIENDA OP DAS TAUCAS. 

The hacienda of Las Palmas, bo called from 
the lovely palm-trees that ndorned it, was built 
on elevated ground, at the foot of a chain of hills, 
and, surrounded by a high and strong wall, 
bade defiance to the inundations which always 
swept tho plains during the rainy season. 

It was nightfall, the close of day, and while 
the bell rang for evening service, and while the 
peons and other form laborers were hastening 
home, two young girls of exquisite beauty sat 
within one of the apartments of the hacienda. 
They were the daughters of Don Alariano Silva, 
the rich proprietor. Donna Rosina, the eldest, 
sat with her long, silken hair flowing about her 
Ivory shoulders, while Donna Marianita, her sis¬ 
ter, had just completed her toilet. Tba polit¬ 
ical events transpiring at this time threatened 
to produce some trouble in this happy family, 
fer at the commencement of our stoiy, a mar¬ 
riage was projected between a young Spaniard of 
the neighborhood and Donna Marianita. Before 


Tlie noise of the gates of tbe hacienda opening, 
and the noise which ascended from the court¬ 
yard, proved that not only tho priest hut tho 
muleteer nnd his mules were, contrary to oil 
usages, receiving the hospitality of Don Mariano 
Silva. The reader knows, what the sisters were 
not aware of, the danger that threatened travellers 
upon the plains. 

At the same timo a yet greater tumult took 
place within tho hacienda. The stairs creaked 
with the steps of servants hurrying up and down, 
and the sisters soon heard them on the tcrraco 
beneath their chamber-window. 

“Holy virgin! what is tlio meaning of all 
this 3" cried Marianita, making the sign of tho 
cross. “ Is tlio hneienda going to he besieged 3 
Arc the insurgent bandits of the west coining to 
attack ns 3" 

“ Why do you call the men who ore fighting 
to be free, led by their spiritual teachers, bandits 3 " 
replied Rosina, in her calm and harmonious 
voice. 

“Why 3 Because they are enemies of Span¬ 
iards whose blood flows in our veins—lajcauso I 
love a Spaniard!" cried Marianita, to whom 
this word “ love ” hud restored the fire of her 
Creole blood. 

" Yon think you love, Marianita," replied 
Rosina, gently. 

The sudden and precipitate vibration of tho 
hacienda bell ringing out the nlarm, sent a shud¬ 
der through the hearts of tbe sisters, and ended 
a conversation which won about to kindlo tlio 
discord engendered by civil strife, tlmt harsh 
enemy of the dearest tics of blood and amity. 

As Marianita was about to go and inquire tho 
cause of all this tumult, tlio chamber-maid open¬ 
ed the door, and without waiting to be question¬ 
ed, exclaimed: 

“Avc Maria, senoritas! Tbo inundation is 
upon us. A cow boy lias just brought nevra 
that tho waters arc only three or four leagues 
ou. ” 

Rosina sprang to her feet trying in vain to 
fasten her falling tresses. 

" What is tho matter, madam 7” asked tho 
waiting-maid. “One would think you wore 
going to rush out on the plain." 

“ Don ltafacl 1 Have mercy on him, Heaven!" 
cried Rosina, beside herself with anguish. 

“Don Fernando!” cried Marianita, with a 
shudder. 

“ The plain will soon be only a vast lake,” 
cried the waiting-woman. “ Wo to those who 
arc overtaken by the deluge. But make yourself 
easy, Donna Marianita. The vaquero, who 
brought the fatal news to Don Alariano, vu sent 
by Don Fernando, to say that he should not 
come till to-morrow in his canoe." 

With these words the waiting-maid left the 
room. 

“In his canoe!” cried Marianita, who pau>od 
with equal rapidity from anguish to delight. 
“Only think, Rosina. We shall sail in a boa; 
over the plains, and it shall be crowned with 
flowers," ( 
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But Marianita instantly reproached herself for 
tins selfish frivolity, when sho looked at her sister, 
who, shrouded in her long tresses, had kneeled 
down like our Lady of the Seven Sorrows, and 
prayed at the feet of an imago of the Madonna, 
for tho safety of Don Rafael. Marinnitn then 
felt, what sho had never learned beforo, that a 
woman never prays with so much fervor ns when 
she intercedes for her lover. Kneeling down 
beside her sister, sho mingled Lor prayers with 
hers, while the mournful tolling of tho bell sent 
its gloomy warning to the four points of tho 

enmnnua. 

“My poor Rosina!" cried Marianita, tenderly 
embracing her sister. “Forgivo mo for not 
guessing that while my heart was rejoicing, yours 
was breaking. You love Don Rafael 7" 

“All I know/' answered Rosina, “is, that if ho 
dies, X shall die.” 

“ God will protect him—perhaps ho will send 
one of his messengers to save him,” cried Marian¬ 
ita, in tho impulse of her simple faith. 

Marianita for 6omo timo mingled her words of 
encouragement with her sister's sobs, her prayers 
with Rosina's, and then, as night was rnpidly ap¬ 
proaching, Rosina said: 

“ Go to tho window, while I continue my sup¬ 
plications. Look out upon tho plain—I am blind¬ 
ed by my tears." 

lMnrtnnitn _!_ 1_.1 

before tho sainted imago. But tho golden mist 
of tho plain had changed to a polo violet, and no 
figure appeared on tho desolate horizon. 

“ He must bo riding his brown bay,” cried 
Rosina, interrupting her fervent prayers. “Don 
Rafael knows how, I love tliat noble horse, his 
charger in tho Indian wars. Ho must havo 
mounted that horse, for ho knows how often I 
havo taken the flowers from my hair to hang 
them on his mnno. 0, holy virgin! Don Rafael! 
my beautiful—my own—who will bring thee to 
my arms?" 

Tho plain continued to darken, and Rosina to 
pray. Soon from tho blue sky tho risen moon 
shed her pale and serene light on tho plain, with¬ 
out n living being casting its shadow beside that 
of tho palm-trees that lay dark on tho whitened 
earth. 

“Ho must havo had timely warning, and 
abandoned his journey,” said Marianita. 

“Youuro mistaken 1” cried Rob in a, clasping 
her hands in anguish. “X know him, anti judge 
his warm heart by my own, A day more would 
havo been too long for him, and ho would bravo 
ovorv dunrai* tn mn n «««««-»» 

The render knows whether tho young Creole’s 
heart deceived her. Suddenly, while tho bell 
continued to vibrato deeply, distant roarings be¬ 
gan to meet tho car of Don Rafael himself, 
mingled with the gloomy tones of tho bronzo 
tongue, and of a sudden, also, during this terrible 
dialogue between the shuddering vibrations of 
tho alarm-bell and the deep murmur of tho un¬ 
chained waters, a reddish light, faint at first, con¬ 
tended with tho white rays of tiro moon on tho 
wide-extended plain. Soon afterwards tho moon¬ 
light seemed to fado, and a crackling, Iiko that 
of burning grape-vines struck the attentive ear of 
tho two sisters, and tho red light alono reigned 
over tho landscape, tineinc with its ficrv rava the 
lofty summits of tho palm-trees. Largo fires had 
just been kindled by tho orders of Don Mariano, 
on the crests of tho neighboring hills, and on tho 
terraces of tho hacienda, to guide tho wanderers 
of the plain to tho safe and hospitable gates of 
his dwelling. Tho eye and ear were at onco 
warned of danger and tho necessity of flight. 
Gigantic shadows of tho men employed to feed 
tho beacons wero thrown afar upon the plain, and 
tlieir immense figures in tho crimson lights in 
I which they floated, tho roaring of tho waters 
that seemed striving to stifle’ tho appealing tones 
of tho boll, smote on tho hearts of tho two girls 
with tho profoundest terror. 

Xiong minutes thus elapsed, and tho moon con- 
. tinued to mount slowly in tho heavens, and the 
distant murmur, the deep sound, grew sharper as 
it drew nearer, and soon became as loud ns thun¬ 
der. A few moments more, and tho bwoIIcd 
rivers would foam at tho bnso of tho hacienda. 

Rosina intermitted her prayers. 

"0, Marianna!" she 6aid. “Do you see 
nothing yeti For the waters are approaching 
and cnininw m-niind nvnro tnin»»n»» 

Muriunita made no reply, os her gaze still 
wandered overthe horizon, essaying to picrcothe 
distant darkness that gathered when the fire-light 
expired. A cry escaped her lips. 

. “ Wo! wo 1” sheened. “Iseo two horsemen. 

Holy virgin! grant they bo but shadows 1 But 
sec—tho shadows grow more distinct. Mother 
of God 1 they are two horsemen. They fly like 
tho wind—but fiercely ns they rido, they will bo 
too late—too late 1" 

A cry of distress rang from the terraces of tho 
hacienda, where masters and servants wore group¬ 
ed together. And indeed it was a sad sight to 
behold the desperate struggle of tho two men 
against tho frightful mass of waters, whoso waves 
they saw advancing in tho distunco, and whoso 
plumed crests glowed fiery red in tho flames of 
the signalfires. Mcanwhilo,men astride of the 
encircling walls were furnished with long ropes, 
to throw in case of necessity to travellers in dis¬ 
tress. But the two sisters, from tho window of 
fill 0 ’^ hamb . #r » could not behold theso thought- 

Mariumta, shuddering with that eager curiosity 
winch impels us all, in spite of ourselves, women 
particularly, to contemplate a heart-rending spec- 
taclo, clung with a sort of voluptuous terror, to 
tho grating of the window. 

“ Como « Rosina," cried sho, without turning 
away her eyes, in spite of the palpitations of her 
heart—“ Come and look. I know not whether 
one of them is Don Rafael, whom I know not— 
but youroyes will distinguish him, and your voice 
encourage him." 

“ No, no!" replied the young girl, whoso fore¬ 
head humbly touched the floor at tho feet of the 
Madonna, “I could not look upon tho fearful 
sight without fainting—and then who would pray 
for inv Rafael 1 It is he—my heart tells mo 
but too truly." 

11 two riders ore mounted on horses dark 
as night,' said Marianita. " One of them is os 
firm in his saddlo as a centaur—but he is a small I 


man. Ho wears the dress of a muleteer. Yo 
sec, it cannot be Don Rafael.” 

“The other! Can you make out tho other 1 ? 1 
asked Rosina, in so faint a voice, that it wa 
scarcely audible. 

" The other," replied Marianita, ufter a mo 
mcnt’8 silence, “is ahead tailor, at least. lit 
. > 3 bending over his horse's neck, and I cannoi 
seo liis face. Ah, ho raises his head—ho is as 
firm in his seat ns tho other. Ho has a proud 
beuring—thick mustachios, and from hero his 
eyo seems to flash beneath the gold lace of his 
hat. Danger daunts him not. Ah, ho is a gal- 
lunt and hundsomc cavalier!" 

“ It is ho!" said Rosina, with a piercing cry 
that rose abovo tho thunder of the waters. 

She sprung to her feet, obeying an irresistible 
impulse, us if to rush to tho window and gaze 
once more upon him sho was to loso so 6oon; 
but her strength betrayed her will; sho could 
only sink again upon her knees in her attitude of 
supplication, with her white hands clasped to¬ 
gether and her whiter fuco 1 jo wed over them, like 
a marble statue. 

“0, Heaven I” cried Marianita, frozen with 
terror. "Another bound of their horses and they 
are saved 1 It i3 too hue 1” sho added in an¬ 
guish. “Hero come tho waters! Blessed 
virgin 1 how terrible with tlieir flaming Croats 
unu roaring voices! They dash nguinst the 
wall, 0, Heaven, protect those gallant men! 
They drive their rowels in their horses' flanks— 
they look death in tho face—they cleavo tho 
waters with a bold front, like horsemen charging 
a hostile host! Hark, Rosina! Tho muleteer 
is chanting a psalm, like tho early Christians 
who faced tho lions in tho Roman circus." 

In fact, tho two sisters heard a manly voice 
that rose ubove the tumult of tho waters, singing: 
“In vtamts tuas, Dominc, comincndo uni mam incam, 
(Into thy hands, 0 Lord, I givo my soul.") 

“ I see them no more," continued Marianita, 
gasping. “ The merciless waves have covered 
tho horses and their riders.” 

[to be continued.] 
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“POOR CARLOTTA” 

O N a certain bright morning in June, nearly fifty years ago, two little 
English girls were preparing with great glee for a visit of fasci¬ 
nating importance. The place was the city of Brussels, and the occa¬ 
sion the birthday of the little Princess Maria Charlotte, the only 
daughter of the King of Belgium. One of the English girls, when 
nearing middle age, recalled for her own children that eventful morn¬ 
ing,—the cheerful clatter of talk which went on while she and her 
sister were being arrayed in their daintiest frocks, best of ribbons, and 
broad-brimmed hats. “You must be very good,” some grown nerson 
said to her, “ for the Princess Carlotta is the very best child you ever 
heard of.” Another elder added, “ She is not at all vain or affected, 
although she is so lovelyand a third continued, “ And so kind- 
hearted.” 

The English children, nieces of a friend of Queen Victoria, had 
seen this wonderful princess, who seemed endowed with as many gifts 
as the heroine of a fairy tale, only at a distance; the idea of spending 
a whole morning—and a birthday morning, too—with her royal high¬ 
ness suggested unlimited delights. Accompanied by their aunt and 
governess, they set forth to the palace, where they were ushered into a 
large, imposing-looking room with no suggestion of fairy-land about it, 
although the sunshine of the brilliaut morning streamed in through 
many windows and flowers bloomed in profusion : the light tones and 
furnishings common to all continental royal dwellings gave an air of 
elegance even to the stiff arrangement of the objects in the room. 
Presently a door was thrown open, and there entered a lady holding 
by the hand a little girl whose gravity of demeanor was almost comi ¬ 
cal in one so young. In spite of this there was a certain captivating 
sweetness of manner which, fifteen years later, was destined to make 
Carlotta beloved ‘even by those who compassed her husband’s death. 

The morning was not altogether so enjoyable as Lady Blank’s little 
nieces had expected, for the king’s daughter was allowed few of the 
amusements common to children of her age, and, in spite of the real 
simplicity of heart and mind which characterized both her parents, 
had been taught to be very ceremonious in manner and to observe 
strictly the etiquette due to herself and those around her; but her 
visitors remembered her childish prattle when, left by themselves for a 
few moments, they examined each other’s finery, particularly the com¬ 
parative stiffness of the long frills which in those days were worn as 
pantalettes around the ankles, and which in the princess’s case happened 
to be so gorgeous as to excite feelings of admiration. 

A few years only elapsed between this meeting and one which had 
about it all the pomp and splendor of a royal wedding. The Belgian 
princess had become one of the celebrities of Europe: the lessons of 
prudence and kind-heartedness, the careful course of study, and the 
daily influences of her childhood resulted in a womanhood which ought 
to have created its own destiny. 
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Carlotta, a princess of Belgium and widow of the Archduke Maxi¬ 
milian, Emperor of Mexico, was born at the palace of Laeken, about 
fifteen miles from Brussels, on the 7th of June, 1840. Her father, 
Leopold I., born December 16, 1790, was the son of Duke Francis of 
Saxe-Coburg, and was naturalized in England in 1816, shortly before 
his marriage with the Princess Charlotte Augusta, daughter of George 
IV. The story of that romantically happy marriage is well known. 
Bride and groom commanded the admiration as well as the respect of 
all nations, especially in such a court as that of George IV., aud when 
after a year of wedded life the lovely Princess Charlotte died in child¬ 
birth, leaving no heir, the gloom over all England was such as to leave 
traces that even to-day are apparent. The widower turned his whole 
attention to the sister, who in her own widowhood needed his sympa¬ 
thy and care. This sister had married the Duke of Kent, one of 
George IV.’s younger brothers, who, dying, left a daughter eight 
montn8 old, destined to become the queen of England. The crown 
of Greece was offered to Leopold, but was refused because, it has 
always been supposed, of his devotion to the interests of the Duchess 
of Kent. When, after a three days’ revolution in France, which de¬ 
throned Charles X. and placed the crown on Louis Philippe, Belgium 
by popular tumult became separated from Holland, the Belgians elected 
Leopold as their king. The young prince accepted the honor, and, as 
it was deemed necessary to avoid the perils of a disputed succession, 
chose a bride from the house of Orleans. On the 9th of August, 1832, 
lie married Louise Marie, daughter of Louis Philippe, a princess who 
during the eighteen yearn of her married life won from her husband’s 
people the title of “ The Holy Queen.” 

Two sons were born to Leopold, one of whom now reigns in bis 
place, and a daughter known as Carlotta was the only girl, and notably 
her father’s favorite. During a visit to Flanders of Queen Victoria 
aud the prince consort in 1843 she attracted great attention by her 
beauty and winsome little ways. To Baron Stockmar the prince con¬ 
sort wrote: “ We found uncle aud aunt very well and' greatly delighted 
at our visit. The children arc blooming. Little Charlotte is quite the 
prettiest child you ever saw.” 

A picture now hanging in the private apartments of the palace at 
Brussels is a pathetic reminder of that prosperous and happy child¬ 
hood. From the frame looks forth a charming little maid, with dark 
eyes shining beneath delicately pencilled brows; braids of hair richly 
auburn in tint are looped back of the tiny ears, while the dainty little 
mouth is curved archly in smiling good humor or content. 

The education of ins daughter occupied much of King Leopold’s 
time and thought; but there is no doubt that he erred in obliging her 
to study too constantly and lead too constrained a life. While the 
daughters of her cousin, Queen Victoria, were romping about at Wind¬ 
sor, playing at gardening and farming and dairying, the Belgian prin¬ 
cess was occupied by thoughtful employments almost too mature for 
her years and certainly too constant for childhood; but her physique 
was fine and the devotion of her parents entire. The first real grief 
of her life was her mother’s death, in 1850, when, child as she was, Car- 
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lotto watched over the death-bed and received from the queen’s dying 
lips words of counsel and admonition which, as she told a friend years 
later, could never fail to influence her daily life. 

From that hour she lived much of her time alone, with only her 
ladies-in-waiting, seeing few people, and preparing very gradually for 
her dibul in court society. This took place on her sixteenth birthday, 
when she was introduced to the ball-room aud led out to dance by her 
father. Her beauty startled those who beheld her. Accustomed to 
seeing very little of their princess, the Belgians knew but vaguely of 
her charms of person, and this apparition of a tall, majestic-looking 
girl, in white satin and silver lace, who carried herself as though every 
inch a queen, who danced like a sylph, conversed equally well in four 
languages, aud seemed conversant with topics of all kinds, was enough 
to make Brussels ring with her praises. Ho wonder that her English 
cousin Victoria desired to welcome such a brilliant kinswoman at 
Windsor, especially since she was the only daughter of the beloved 
Uncle Leopold. 

But before this eventful English visit the crisis of Carlotta’s life had 
come. It is related of her, as of the late Empress of Austria, that 
the first knowledge of her future husband came to her ears in a romantic 
fashion. While reading aloud to the princess one morning a young 
lady-in-waiting ventured to ask her whether she had seen the Archduke 
Maximilian since his arrival in Brussels. Carlotta was interested at 
once, and demanded a full description of this young prince, who had 
been making the tour of Europe for purposes of study as well as 
amusement, and who was reported to be a veritable Prince Charming. 
In answer Carlotta’s companion—they were only a pair of girls and 
girlishly human—produced a portrait of the archduke which was a 
very fair counterpart of the original. Extremely blond in coloring, 
with brilliant blue eyes and finely proportioned brow, the young Aus¬ 
trian would have been uncommonly handsome but for a certain weak¬ 
ness in the mouth and chin, which his beard partly concealed, and 
which was carried out to no mean extreme in his disposition, although 
it indicated defects which marred his complete success in life. We can 
fancy how easily the princess was captivated by such a portrait, and 
how delighted when it was announced that Maximilian meant to pay 
his respects at her father’s court. He was the second sou of Franois 
Charles, Archduke of Austria, and the Archduchess Frederica Sophia. 
His eldest brother is Francis Joseph I., present Austrian emperor, born 
July 30, 1830. 

Maximilian had been educated in a rather idle court; but he was 
fond of study, especially of belles-lettres and languages, while his love 
of nature amounted almost to a passion, and induced him to begin an 
extended tour of travel before he was sixteen. It is said that while in 
Italy and Greece he resolved to turn away from all thought of the 
opportunities his rank might offer him and devote himself to art; but 
his mother, hearing of this, summoned him home and induced him to 
devote his time aud interest to naval work, which seems for a few years 
to have completely captivated this royal Crichton. In 1866 he sailed 
with the commission of vice-admiral for the East, returning home a 
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year later by way of Paris, where he spent two weeks at the palace of 
St. Cloud, making the acquaintance of the Emperor of the French, 
who, whatever his shortcomings in regard to the tragedy of Mexico, 
always professed the highest admiration and warmest affection for the 
young man whom he had known and loved in the flush and enthusiasm 
of his youth. He journeyed to Belgium, intending to make a study of 
the agriculture of the country, hut an object of far deeper and more 
romantic interest soon attracted him. 

The visit which Carlotta anticipated with such a girlish flutter of 
delight wos looked forward to with little less impatience by Maximil¬ 
ian, for he had not been long in Brussels before reports of Carlotta’s 
bewitching loveliness reached him. We can fancy the two on their 
first encounter, the archduke fully justifying Carlotta’s expectations as 
he entered the room, carrying his six feet of height with much grace 
and dignity, and ready to respond with enthusiasm to the greeting 
offered by the king’s daughter, whose usual hauteur of manner van¬ 
ished us she offered him her hand and lifted her face to his, blushing 
and smiling with pleasure. It was the speediest and most passionate 
of wooings. If ever two young people were actually and desperately 
in love, it was these scions of two of the proudest and oldest of royal 
houses in Europe. The archduke would hear of no delays: within a 
fortnight he sent the imperial ambassador, Count Arquinto, to demand 
a solemn audience with the king and ask the hand of his daughter in 
marriage. The answer was favorable, but almost immediately came an 
invitation from Windsor for Carlotta, which was as promptly accepted. 
The lovers parted on the assurance of meeting in England a few days 
later. 

The princess had not completed her seventeenth year, but as a 
bride-elect she might be considered fully “ in society,” and her wel¬ 
come at Windsor Castle was such as befitted a fully-fledged royal lady 
who carried the new dignity of an engagement. The Tittle girl who 
had compared frills with her on that long ago June morning was fond 
of relating how every one in London and at Windsor was captivated 
by the Belgian princess, who not only appeared dazzlingly pretty 
among her English cousins, but had developed a vivacity of manner 
whioh became her well, and, moreover, was so romantically in love 
that she was ready to confide her sentiments freely to her old acquaint¬ 
ance as they sat together in the queen’s boudoir and compared notes 
as to lovers and their wooing. 

The prince consort had written to the archduke of the pleasure 
with which the queen and himself had heard of the betrothal. “ May 
Heaven’s blessing,” he said, “be upon a connection thus happily 
begun, and in it may you both attain life’s true happiness, which is to 
be found only in a home where the heart finds satisfaction for its 
wants.” Speaking of this visit the prince wrote again : “ Charlotte’s 
whole being seems to me to have been warmed and unfolded by the 
love that is kindled in her heart. I have never seen so rapid a devel¬ 
opment in the space of one year. She appears to be happy, to be 
devoted to you with her whole soul, and eager to make herself worthy 
of her future position.” 
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A few days later the archduke arrived. Those who know tho 
arrangement of the private apartments at 'Windsor Castle will remem¬ 
ber a long corridor and the drawing-room, which are devoted exclu¬ 
sively to the use of the royal family and their guests. These were the 
scenes of some of the most joyous hours in Carlotta’s life, for there 
she welcomed Maximilian on this fascinating visit, aud there spent 
delightful hours with the queen aud her future husband. At Buck¬ 
ingham Palace, two days after his arrival, the archduke escorted the 
queen to the chapel when the Princess Beatrice was christened. 

Victoria wrote; “ At the luncheon I sat between him and Fritz. 
I cannot say how much we like the archduke. He is charming: so 
clever, natural, kind, and amiable, so English in his feelings and 
likings, and so anxious for the best understanding between Austria 
and England. With the exception of his mouth and chin, he is good- 
looking, but I think one does not in the least care for that, as he is so 
very kind, clever, and pleasant. I wish you joy, dearest uncle, at 
having got such a husband for dear Charlotte, as I am sure he is quite 
worthy of her and will make her happy. Ho may and will do a 
great deal for Italy. He speaks much and affectionately of his dear 
bride.” 

The wedding was celebrated in Brussels on the 27th of July, 1857. 
The priuce consort having gone on to Belgium to attend the festivity, 
the queen wrote to her unole, King Leopold: 

“ At this very moment the marriage is going on; the knot is being 
tied which binds your lovely and sweet child to a thoroughly worthy 
husband, and I am sure you will be much moved. May every bless¬ 
ing attend herl I wish I could be present; but my dearest half 
being there makes me feel as if I were there myself. I try to picture 
to myself how all will be. . . . We do all wo can to filer this day in 
our quiet way. Wo are all out of mourning; the younger children 
are to have a half-holiday; Alice is to dine for tho first time in the 
evening with us; we shall drink the archduke and the archduchess’s 
healths, and I have ordered wine for our servants and grog for our 
sailors to do the same. 

“ Vicky, who is painting in the alcove near me, wishes me to say 
everything to you and the dear young couple, aud pray tell dear Char¬ 
lotte all that we have been doing.” 

The archduke was made governor-general of Lombardy and Venice, 
and the palace of Miramar, near Trieste, on the shores of the Adriatic, 
was brilliantly prepared for the royal couple. 

Tlie castle, built of cream-colored stone, faces the west, its tower 
surmounted with a perforated parapet. On the front of the edifice is 
now inscribed in large gilt letters the day and hour when Maximilian 
accepted the crown of Mexico. On the first floor is the suite of rooms 
occupied by Carlotta. A small drawing-room opened into a grand 
saloon adjoining, which contained the princess’s sleeping-apartment, her 
dressing-room, and the sleeping-room of her special maid. Just above 
this apartment was a huge room devoted to Carlotta’s wardrobe, while on 
the same floor, but in the northern part of the building, was the grand 
saloon used on special occasions during the royal residence there. The 
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library and dining-room are below; Maximilian’s private room ad¬ 
joined the former, which contained a valuable collection of books and 
quite an extensive museum of natural curiosities. The gardens and 
the avenue, or carriage-road, are fragrant with the perfume of every 
possible variety of blossom, while the summer-houses seem to be made 
of roses only, so completely are they covered with them. The tropical 
plants scattered here and there over the grounds were for the most 
part planted under Carlotta’s own direction, gardening being one of 
her favorite occupations. Everything that could add to the comfort 
of the governor and his bride was thought of in preparing Miramar 
for their reception, Art coming in upon the lavish footsteps of Nature, 
rendering the place almost too beautiful, as Carlotta said, for the abode 
of human beings. 

The Venetians welcomed the royal pair with exuberant delight. 
On the first Easter Sunday of their Italian life they attended mass, 
walking in the grand procession, which had all the elements of med¬ 
iaeval splendor. The prince’s halberdiers walked first, attired in rich 
Venetian costumes of crimson-and-white velvet, worn as a tribute to 
the ancient glory of Lombardy. Following them were the personal 
servants of the members of the prince’s suite, all in the liveries of 
their masters, kaleidoscopio in color and brilliancy, while the superb 
court dresses of blue and silver, the colors of the princess, set oif the 
national costumes of the prince’s Dalmatian servants, whose robes were 
half barbaric, half Oriental, and dazzling in splendor. Following 
them were nearly two hundred pages, chasseurs, and footmen of the 
vice-regal household. Then came the mass of generals, field-marshals, 
and courtiers, richly uniformed and blazing with decorations. After 
them, in a space reserved that he might walk alone, came Maximilian, 
the only figure not gorgeously attired, although the dark blue uniform 
of the Austrian navy which he wore set oif his tall commanding figure 
and fine blond locks. Following him came a train of superbly 
attired ladies escorting the archduchess, whose court dress of crimson 
velvet and white satin became her well. Writing of her at that time 
in a private letter, an English lady says : “ Charlotte of Belgium has 
something indescribably captivating about her. She holds herself 
magnificently, and is one of the few princesses I have seen who look 
really born for the purple. Her hair is darkest brown with auburn 
tones, her eyes brilliantly hazel, the brows and lashes fine and black.” 
Picture this scene in Venice, and contrast it with the procession in 
which, ten years later, Maximilian walked to the Hill of Bells to meet 
his tragic fate, far from every one of those who were with him on that 
happy Easter-day in Venice, alone,—it might almost seem to him for¬ 
gotten,—certainly sacrificed to the schemes of those who had sent him 
out to grasp a shadowy crown and meet his death. 

It was at Miramar that the delegation of nine distinguished Mexi¬ 
cans laid before the archduke and duchess their proposition for what 
they called the advancement of Mexico. A monarchical party lias 
always existed in Mexico: General Scott, as well ns Joseph Bonaparte 
and the son of Louis Philippe, had been offered the crown of that dis¬ 
tracted country before the proposition was made to Maximilinu. In 
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1861 England, France, and Spain entered into an alliance for the pur¬ 
pose of redressing their grievances and collecting their debts. The 
monarchists took heart of grace from this fact, and determined to 
interest the three powers in establishing a throne and giving to Mexico 
a royal government. General Miramon—later shot to deatli with the 
archduke—and Seflor Almonte visited the courts of London, Paris, 
and Madrid, with the most anxious entreaties that their object should 
be forwarded to success. But England, with characteristic caution, 
settled her claims and withdrew. Spain regarded Mexico only as a 
hostile and rebellious province, but would have aided any Bourbon to 
the projected throne. Under the Napoleonic rdffime France could not 
sympathize with this ; therefore Spain followed the example of Eng¬ 
land and withdrew, leaving France alone with certain strong reasons 
of her own for desiring to control Mexican affairs. Our civil war was 
in its full tide of progress. The failure of America to supply France 
with sufficient cotton had, in one department alone, thrown nearly one 
hundred and fifty thousand people out of employment and upon the 
hands of the government. It became appallingly evident to French 
political economists that a field of American industry which France 
could control must be established somewhere on our continent; and, 
were Mexico to establish a monarchy, a market of export and import 
would be open to the French. Accordingly, the small French army 
encamped already in Mexico was reinforced, and after a few battles 
against the parties opposed to the monarchy a provisional government 
was organized, and a general assembly, meeting on July 10, 1863, 
voted to establish an imperial government and to invite the Archduke 
Maximilian of Austria to accept the throne. 

Those who have blamed the Austrian prince and his wife for 
accepting this offer must bear in mind that all their traditions were 
not only intensely European, but such as made the offer of a crown 
seem the natural result of progress or civilization. Carlotta had 
known of her father’s refusing the crown of Greece and accepting that 
of Belgium. Beyond all this, as the prince wrote the day before his 
death, he was made to believe that the mnjority of Mexicans were 
eager for his presence among them as a ruler, that the country was in 
a distraught condition for want of proper rule, and that he was fulfil¬ 
ling the destiny of the people in assenting to views not only suggested 
to him by the representatives of Mexico, but insisted upon by his 
father-in-law, the King of Belgium, and by the Emperor of France. 

At ,ten o’clock on the morning of Sunday, April 10, 1804, the 
archduke received the deputation of Mexicans, with a distinguished 
company of Austrians, at the palace of Miramar. He received his 
guests standing in front of a table upon which were laid innumerable 
acts of adhesion to the new empire. On his left was Carlotta, superbly 
attired in rose-colored silk adorned with Brussels lace, her diadem, 
necklace, ear-rings, and bracelets blazing with precious stones, while 
near by were the ladies of honor, prominent among whom was thnt 
eccentrio Princess Metternich, whose toilets wore said to have made 
Worth famous. -A profound silence reigned while Seflor Estrada read 
the address, to which the archduke answered, accepting the crown of 
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Mexico. The moment he finished speaking a salvo of artillery an¬ 
nounced the event from the bulwarks of the castle, answered by one 
from the ships in the port and the forts of the city. Down upon their 
knees went the Mexicans, crying with one voice, like courtiers in a 
Shakesperian performance, “God save His Majesty Maximilian I., 
Emperor of Mexico 1” And again, with redoubled vigor, “ Long live 
Carlotta, Empress of Mexico 1” 

It was a day which marked one of the most picturesque pages in the 
history of our times. The departure from Trieste was no less highly 
colored. But meauwhile the empress, as she was speedily called, 
had employed herself in various acts of charity; had gone, attended by 
one lady only, and on foot, to visit some of the sick poor to whom she 
was in the habit of ministering; had written letters full of fond regrets 
at parting to her English cousins and to one or two dear friends in Great 
Britain. With a simplicity touching in the midst of her hour of triumph, 
and pathetic when we remember all that followed, she distributed little 
tokens of herself as souvenirs for those whom she was leaving. 

On the 14th of April, 1864, all of Trieste seemed to have poured 
forth, alert to catch a last glimpse of the man who had proved himself 
their benefactor and who, with his beloved princess, was leaving them 
forever. The steamers weighed anchor just beyond the castle: amid 
the deafening shouts of farewell, the roaring of cannon, and the musio 
of the garrison band, the emperor and empress descended the flight of 
white marble steps leading to the sea, and there paused for a moment 
to return the salutations of the vast concourse of people assembled to 
make their parting triumphant. A boat canopied in purple and gold 
was waiting to convey them to the steamer: as they entered it, the 
frigate raised its flags, the crews burst forth in loud huzzas, the boats 
dotting the waters raised their oars, and the artillery of the castle fired 
volley after volley, while the Austrian colors were hauled down on the 
emperor’s ship, and the flag of Mexico was flung to the breeze. 

And this was the splendor of his leave-taking. With all that 
Austria could do to make the omens prosperous, Maximilian and 
Carlotta started on that journey which for one was to end in death, for 
the other in a gloom worse than any mere severance of earthly bonds. 

The Mexicans prepared to receive them with every splendor and dis¬ 
play of their triumphant satisfaction. The royal progress from Yera 
Cruz to the city of Mexico was such as might have done honor to a 
mcdittjvnl sovereign. In the midst of it all Carlotta showed her sympa¬ 
thy with the poorer classes, invariably singling out some obscure per¬ 
son in the crowds that lined the roadway for special attention, and often 
expressing her anxiety to benefit the suffering or oppressed. The story 
of those early days of the empire reads like a fairy tale. The ancient 
palace, once the abode of Montezuma and proudly occupied in 1621 by 
Cortez, was prepared for the residence of the emperor. Its history 
teems with suggestive romance; baton the first day of her life there 
Carlotta was told of the tradition that no man who occupies that palace 
as a ruler fails to meet an unnatural death or some cruel misfortune.* 


* Two alone escaped this strange decree, Arista and Juarez. 
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Oil hearing this the empress smiled, and desired that some one should 
conduct her over the building at the first convenient hour. With two 
Mexican ladies, one of whom was appointed later to be in constant 
attendance upon her, she made the tour of the edifice, studying each 
room with critical interest. The palace occupies a complete square, and 
is impressive only from its size, having little or no architectural beauty. 
The southern part was occupied by the emperor aud empress; the 
northern by soldiers aud prisoners; the central by officers of state. 
The lower story was occupied by servants, and a portion of the second 
story for publio offices. The grand reception-room, known as the 
Iturbide Saloon,* occupies a large portion of the southern half of the 

K lace, and was the scene of many brilliant entertainments during 
aximilian’s reign; but the residence which Carlotta loved was the 
palace of Chapultepec, two miles and a half from Mexico, on a hill 
surrounded by works of defence, on the extreme edge of the rock. 

The view from Carlotta’s apartments there was enchanting. The 
whole valley of Mexico unfolds itself to the gaze. Not only every 
building in the city, but the spires of Guadalupe cathedral can be dis¬ 
tinctly seen from the windows of Carlotta’s boudoir. The barren hill 
upon which the viceroys built this castle is surrounded by a natural 
park. Trees which date their existence from the golden age of Mexico, 
when the kindly Quatzacoatl, god of pleasure, lived among the Toltecs, 
shade the ground. The basins where the beauties of Montezuma’s 
court took tbeir daily baths are still to be seen, though the fountains 
have ceased to fill them. In the shade of the venerable trees of this 
park it is said that Cortez was wont to wander at evening when 
oppressed with anxiety or care. 

Carlotta found it necessary to make arrangements for her new house¬ 
hold with the greatest care. Two ladies were appointed to reside in the 
palace, each of whom received four thousand dollars ns annual salary. 
The younger, Josefa Varela, was a descendant of Montezuma, a beau¬ 
tiful girl of eighteen: between her and the empress arose a friendship 
which time has not effaced. Madame Pacheco was appointed also as a 
“ lady of the palace,” while numerous ladies of honor were attached to 
the empress’s suite, residing in their own homes, and attending her on 
reception-days aud whenever she desired their company in her daily 
visits of charity. 

The routine of the empress’s life was quickly established; it was 
not in her nature to be idle or unmethodical. She rose at half-past six, 
and at seven was in the saddle, accompanied by Sefiorita Varela and an 
officer. A canter of an hour was followed by breakfast and prayers, 
after which she invariably visited some publio institution or went about 
among the poor, “ forgetting her rank completely in the office she so 
cheerfully assumed,” unmindful of the weather or the muddy roads, 


* The Emperor Iturbide is buried in the cathedral in Mexico. Ho joined 
with Guerro to declare the independence of Mexico in 1821, and the next year 
was proclaimed emperor. Santa Anna led the people against him, nnd he was 
put to dentil in 1824. Many Philndelphinns can recall his daughter, who made 
her home in this city until her death, in I860,—a woman of most imposing 
personal appearance, noble character, and distinguished accomplishments. 
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which she frequently traversed on foot when it was impossible to drag 
a carriage through them, making light of the physical discomforts of 
such journeys. At two o’clock she and the emperor generally drove out 
to Chapultepeo, where at half-past three they dined with a small invited 
company. Alter dinner there would be an hour of quiet sauntering 
with the emperor in the park, when he discussed with her the affairs 
of state which soon enough pressed upon him. Returning to the 
palace, the empress would spend some time reading the newspapers 
with care, marking with a pencil every article or paragraph which she 
considered it important for her husband to see. Senorita Varela, or 
“ Pepita,” as the empress fondly called her, sometimes read aloud to 
her: they played duets together, or amused themselves with painting 
or embroidery until supper-time at eight, after which, unless upon 
evenings when the empress gave her soirees or grand receptions, she 
usually retired to her own apartment for her evening devotions, rarely 
remaining up after ten. 

Soirtes were given regularly on Monday evenings, at which four 
quadrilles were danced: she disapproved of waltzing. On these occa¬ 
sions, as well as at the grand state receptions, her toilets were gorgeous 
in the extreme, although in ordinary life she dressed with almost severe 
simplicity. Many years later the writer was shown two of these cos- 
times de bal, which had been presented by her to one of her ladies-in¬ 
waiting before she set forth on that sorrowful journey to Paris. One 
of these was of rich white satin embroidered in gold, the skirt a sump¬ 
tuous train over which was worn a long mantle of purple velvet de¬ 
pendent from the shoulders, where, when Carlotta wore it, clasps of 
amethysts and diamonds held it in place. The other was rose-colored 
satin richly adorned with Brussels lace, the bodice pointed back and 
front and made with surplice plaits. In ordinary life the empress was 
to be found attired in some simple dress of silk or wool in winter-time, 
or cambric or muslin in summer. 

Society in Mexico was a curious mixture. Many of the French 
officers cared only for enriching themselves or indulging in expensive 
gayeties, and the court circle, which it wns impossible for Carlotta to 
control, seems to have continued the frivolity mid the petty intrigues 
of Paris. Tacubaya is to Mexico what Clmrlottenburg is to Berlin j 
there the summer gayeties were of the most vivacious order. The place 
existed before the Cliichimacas invaded the plateau of Anahuac. The 
Indians and their aloe-fields have disappeared, and foreigners now 
occupy with their villas and gardens this lovely site. Princess Salm- 
Salm in her “ Memoirs” gives a rollicking account of certain picnic par¬ 
ties which the empress was constrained to ignore, since she could not 
influence society in her new home except in a general way and by her 
unfailing efforts to keep her own immediate circle free of any elements 
unworthy her own high standard. 

Maximilian had been but a short time in Mexico before he began to 
realize that his tenure was but slight, yet the empress’s journey through 
Yucatan was rendered as picturesque as the people could make it, and 
encouraged the emperor and herself to believe in the loyalty of their 
subjects. It is not within our present purpose to discuss the political 
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questions of that eventful decade. The story of the uprising of the 
Liberals, and of Maximilian’s alleged order that prisoners taken should 
be shot without trial,* has been written by many able pens, and consti¬ 
tutes one of the most exciting chapters in modern history. 

Our own government naturally opposed the existence of a monarchy 
on this continent. France could not afford a quarrel with the United 
States, and Louis Napoleon had no desire to allow his troops to remain 
in Mexico when their only object was to protect the prince whom he 
had placed on the throne. On the 6th of February, 1866, the French 
troops left the city. The officers in command earnestly entreated the 
emperor to accompany them, and Maximilian would gladly have done 
so but for a reason which proves the nobility of his character. All 
Mexican Imperialists who had been taken prisoners had been treated 
barbarously, often being put to death after hideous torture; and the 
emperor refused to leave the country unless Juarez, leader of the Lib¬ 
erals, would grant a general amnesty to all who had identified them¬ 
selves with the imperial cause. This Juarez refused to do. Referring 
to it in his trial later, Maximilian said, “ I had therefore no course left 
but to remain and to do all in my power to protect a large proportion 
of the Mexican people.” 

When Thiers and Jules Favre arraigned Louis Napoleon, what a 
weapon in their hands was the fate of the deserted and betrayed 
Maximilian! The only course now open to the unfortunate royal pair 
seemed to be the journey, for which Carlotta speedily prepared. It was 
given out that she was summoned home to see a dying relative, but all 
the world knew that her object was to implore assistance from Napo¬ 
leon/ The leave-taking with her husband was sorrowful enough. At 
three o’clock on the morning of July 8, 1866, they sat together for the 
last time in the empress’s sleeping-room at Clmpultepec, discussing the 
forlorn hope on which she was setting out, doubtless talking, as people 
do in such supreme moments, of many trifling tilings connected with 
their daily life together. Seilorita Varela remembers Carlotta’s saying 
to her before parting, “ The emperor wanted me to tell them this and 
that when I go home,” nnd adding with a mournful smile, as she glanced 
about the sa/on, “After all, we have had some happy hours here.” 


* Mr. Frederick Hall, the intimate friend nnd legal adviser of Maximilian, 
ns well ns several other authorities, might ho cited to provo that Maximilian’s 
courso hns been generally misrepresented. Many who hnvo investigated the 
matter declare their opinion that tlio decree was issued nt the instnnee of Mar¬ 
shal Bnznino, and that when news readied tho emperor that several prisoners 
captured had in pursuance of this dccreo been shot down, Mnxiniilinn imme¬ 
diately despatched a courier to General Mendez to inform him that he totally 
disapproved of tho net and that ho must shoot no more. As Bnznine’s courso in 
Mexico was a systematic one of self-aggrandizement and ill-concealed treachery, 
it may be supposed tlint lie was ready enough to cast all the blame of tho “ black 
decree” upon the emperor. As it is well known that no other act of inhumanity 
or selfishness was ever laid nt tho unfortunnto emperor’s door, it seems only fair 
to give him the benefit of the doubt in this instance. Soldiers nnd people, ns 
well as his personal friends, declare Maximilian to hnvo been tender-hearted nnd 
generous almost to a fnult, and since his dentil many people have come forward 
who blamed him at the time for a courso of action winch they now acknowledge 
to have been entirely Baznino’s. 
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The emperor accompanied her as far as Eio Frio, there bidding her 
farewell forever. From Havana she wrote to him, and also to Seflorita 
Varela. As this letter is among the last penned in her tranquil mo¬ 
ments, it is worthy a place in any record of poor Carlotla’s life: 

“ My dear Pepita, —Only a few words before the steamer leaves. 
I am quite well, and ever thinking of you all. I had only one day of 
sickness. The heat is inteuse, and the voyage a long one. It is only 
out of pure patriotism that one undertakes these things with feelings 
of pleasure. From this to St. Thomas will be the last sojourn over 
American seas. All the Spanish authorities have treated me with the 
utmost deference, although I did not laud, ns the emperor would not 
wish me to do so. The bay is very beautiful, and I should also say 
the town, where there exist fortunes of twenty-five millions and up¬ 
wards. I have received visits from the principal personages. Many 
of the dignitaries had walking-sticks, which reminded me of Mexico, 
and pleased me. The bishop was very polite. There also seems to 
exist here a great reverence for the temporal authorities. I have also 
seen the president of the ‘ Royal Audiencehe reminds me of the 
ancient history of our country. He also sports a tortoise-shell walk¬ 
ing-stick, which, from its exquisite loveliness, must be from Yucatan. 
Talking of this peninsula, I must tell you that I have seen Arthur 
Peon, who was overjoyed to see me. He seems satisfied with the state 
of things at home. The gratitude of the Yucatecos to me has given 
mo great pleasure. One of the chamberlains from Campeche, Seflor 
Lavalle, is to come on board to-day, on his voyage to France. You 
can form no idea of the state of the road; from Cordova all the car¬ 
riages of my gentlemen were upset. My coachman assured me that it 
was only through the help of the Virgin that I was not upset. I 
suppose he meant the Guadalupe one. 

“ Good-by, my dear Pepita; my heart remains in Mexico. Write 
to me, and believe in the nflection of 

“ Carlotta.” 

On arriving in Paris, Carlotta had difficulty in procuring an inter¬ 
view with Napoleon. She took apartments in the Grand Hotel, where 
the Empress Eug6nie immediately called on her; but their conver¬ 
sation was purely personal, the Empress of the French, as she declared 
later, being distressed by Carlotta’s worn, anxious looks, although 
there wns not the slightest indication then of insanity. The emperor 
was severely ill; but after a few days Carlotta was summoned to St. 
Cloud, where she had a long and painful interview with Louis, who, 
to her grief and dismay, declared it out of his power to assist Maxi¬ 
milian in Mexico. On returning to her hotel, Carlotta paced the floor 
of her salon for hours, deeply agitated, pondering what course to pur¬ 
sue. On August 13 she started with her suite, including four Mexican 
and two Italian servants, for Miramar, the fairy-like abode in which 
she had passed the blissful early years of her married life. For nearly 
a month she remained there, corresponding with Napoleon and her 
husband, receiving the visits of friends and distinguished guests, giving 
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a banquet in honor of a national holiday in Mexico, while the Mexican 
colors waved from the castle heights and the foreigners in her suite 
were treated with every respect. 

It was at last decided that she should journey to Home to solicit 
the pope’s aid. On the 18th of September she left Miramar for the 
second time, travelling in post-carriages through the Tyrol and by 
special train to Ancona. At Botzen the party stopped for a few hours. 
While sitting in one of the rooms of the hotel, the empress suddenly 
turned to her lady-in-waiting, Mrs. Estrada y Barrio, and said, in a 
low but excited tone, “ I do not wish to go to JRome: I am afraid they 
will poison me. I wish to go back to Miramar.” But as the remark 
was not followed by any others of an excitable nature, and she presently 
declared herself willing to continue the journey, nothing more was 
thought of it at the time. In all the towns through which she passed 
Carlotta was received by civic and military bodies amid cheering, 
firing of cannon, and musical demonstrations. She seemed much 
gratified by the honor done her. But from time to time she showed 
suspicions of those about her, and when they reached Home she de¬ 
clared her belief that somebody would poison her. 

She visited the Vatican, but said nothing at that time of her 
suspicions. She received the diplomatic corps and other visitors with 
no appearances of insanity, conversing brilliantly in various languages, 
and looking wonderfully well. But the news from Mexico was de¬ 
pressing in the extreme, and the tension on her mind was too great. 
The fourth day of her residence in Home she insisted upon seeiug 
the pope in private, and declared to him that she would not quit 
the Vatican, as the people about her were planning to make away 
with her life. The distress of all may be imagined. As the empress 
refused to return to her hotel, some of her suite were summoned, a 
sleeping-apartment was hastily provided, and a mournful vigil kept. 
Her mind grew more and more distraught as the night waned. Day¬ 
light found her completely unbalanced, her intellect “ like sweet bells 
jangled, out of tune and harsh.” With difficulty Madame Barrio 
persuaded her to return to the hotel, where for a fortnight she re¬ 
fused to eat anything prepared by the hotel servants. She insisted 
upon riding out every day with Mrs. Barrio, taking with her a jar 
which she insisted upon filling at the public fountains. She purchased 
chestnuts in the streets, and permitted one of her servauts in whom 
she had great confidence to buy fresh vegetables daily, which were 
cooked in her presence. On this she subsisted during the time of 
waiting for the arrival of her Belgian relatives, who had been sum¬ 
moned as soon as ber insanity became unmistakable. 

News of this most disastrous ending of the Mexican journey was 
sent to Windsor. The queen burst into tears as she read the harrowing 
details, and the Prince of Wales started at once to meet Carlotta, then 
on her way to Belgium, lovingly cared for by ber brother the Duke of 
Flanders, her Mexicau attendants, and Dr. Bulkens, a specialist from 
Gheel. Orders were given that at all the stations absolute silence should 
prevail. On reaching the palace of Tervueren, which had been pre¬ 
pared for her reception, the carriage was brought so close to the car that 
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her brother, King Leopold, and the Prince of Wales were able to lift 
her directly into it from the train. As easily and comfortably as pos¬ 
sible the poor lady was conducted to her new home. 

Meanwhile Maximilian was informed of this new woe. Dark days 
had followed Carlotta’s departure: agitated by an accumulation of 
miseries, the prince‘night alter night paced the door of his apartment, 
murmuring now and then “Poor Carlotta!” 

It was impossible for him to desert his officers and loyal soldiers, 
but a council of war was held, and it was decided to attempt a rapid 
march by night into the city of Mexico, where he hoped to find large 
reinforcements and ample supplies. One man at the couuoil-table 
listened with keen eyes and stolidly compressed lips to the cautious 
plans laid by his comrades. The drama would not have been complete 
without one ready to betray his master: and it was an additional blow 
to Maximilian that the general whose stanchest friend he had proven 
through many emergencies, one Lopez, was the traitor. The bribe of 
the enemy was forty-eight thousand dollars. The service to be rendered 
wns the delivery of Maximilian and the city of Qneretaro into the 
enemy’s hands. The emperor retired to sleep about two o’clock on the 
morning of May 14: at the same time Lopez crept out into the dark¬ 
ness through the outposts, and met the advance-guard of the enemy, 
who conducted him to Escobedo’s tent. After a brief interview he re¬ 
turned, lending the guard through the dark and silent city to a station 
of the imperial troops, going back and forth several times in the same 
way, and supposed to be escorting comrades of his own, being unsus¬ 
pected. Before day broke the city was delivered into the hands of the 
enemy. But Lopez’s cautious scheme had not ended here. To create 
a panic, the bells of the city were rung with violence; the emperor was 
awakened, and speedily, with some of his friends, reached an elevation 
called the Hill of the Bells. Lopez here dashed forward, exclaiming: 
“ All is lost 1 See, your Majesty, the enemy’s horse is upon us.” At 
the same moment their troops were seen approaching. Lopez tried to 
induce Maximiliau to enter for concealment a certain house, where he 
well knew his capture would be speedily accomplished, but the emperor 
refused to leave his men, and fought bravely until he saw that a general 
slaughter must ensue unless he surrendered. As the white flags were 
raised a troop of cavalry rode up, and an officer asked, in violent lan¬ 
guage, where was the usurper. The young Austrian, pale as death, but 
never—so say those who witnessed it—looking more noble, stepped for¬ 
ward and answered, in clear, ringing tones: 

“ I am he. If you require any one’s life, take mine; but do not 
harm my officers. I am willing to die; but intercede with General 
Escobedo for the life of my officers.” 

We must pass briefly over the events between this date and the 
melancholy 19th of June. The emperor was imprisoned in a wretched 
apartment, imperfectly ventilated and poorly furnished, where on a hard 
bed be lay for days, prostrated with severe illness. Generals Miramon 
and Mejia occupied neighboring rooms, and the three doomed captives 
conversed hour after hour over their impending fate. Miramon had a 
young wife and family to leave. 
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The trial of the prisoners was the rudest farce. Just after mid¬ 
night on the 15th of June a messenger awoke Maximilian with tiie 
news that he was condemned to death. The execution of all three was 
appointed for Wednesday morning, the 19th. Singularly enough, on 
the night which was his last upon earth Maximilian received a visit 
from his enemy Escobedo. He received him with generous courtesy, 
giving him, by request, his photograph, and freely expressing his for¬ 
giveness for all injuries. The night was spent in prayer and in final 
letters to his friends at home. Word had been sent him that his wife 
was dead, and no contradiction reached him upon earth. Taking off 
his wedding-ring, he handed it to his physician, desiring that it should 
be given to his mother. The last act of his life in prison was the 
writing of a letter to Juarez, in which he said, “ I shall lose my life 
with pleasure if its sacrifice can contribute to the peace and prosperity 
of my new country.” 

At half-past six in the morning three carriages started from the 
convent which had been occupied as a prison. In the first rode the 
emperor with his spiritual adviser, Father Soria; his physician was so 
unnerved that he could not accompany the procession. The emperor 
was dressed carefully, but in simple civilian costume. Before leaving 
his room he said, with a sad smile, to one of his companions, “ I have 
placed six handkerchiefs closely folded against my breast, so that the 
blood from my heart may not be seen.” 

The cortege proceeded through crowds who freely shed tears, falling 
upon their knees : as the emperor’s carriage passed, many held up cru¬ 
cifixes for him to gaze upon. Arrived at the Hill of Bells, Maximilian 
stepped from the carriage, took off his hat, and gave it, with his hand¬ 
kerchief, to his valet to be conveyed to his mother and brother. Mira- 
mou and Mejia were by his side. The emperor held out both his 
hands, first to one and then the other, looking at them for a moment 
in silence. 

He said, gently, “ We shall soon meet in heaven.” To Miratnon 
he added, “ Brave men are respected by sovereigns. Permit me to give 
you the plnce of honor,” and so saying, motioned him to the centre. 

Three thousand soldiers were drawn up, enclosing three sides of a 
square. Six soldiers with loaded muskets were placed a few feet in 
front of each of the victims. The cnipcror placed his hand upon his 
heart and gave the word, “ Fire.” The volley was discharged. The 
two generals fell, killed instantly; but Maximilian staggered, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Oh, mnn 1 Oh, man I” Some thought that as he breathed his 
last he added, “ Poor Carlotta 1” 

Meanwhile in her sad seclusion the young empress had been pre¬ 
pared for the news which one day had to be imparted to her. They 
told it as mercifully as possible. She has never known the nature of 
her husband’s death, and talked of it as though some visitation of Prov¬ 
idence had taken him from her. She took a sad interest in the bring¬ 
ing of his remains back to the land of his fathers, where for years they 
have reposed. Everything that could he done to alleviate her condition 
has been lovingly and patiently tried, but the tragedy of her life, the 
failure of the Mexican mission, haunts her perpetually, and one who 
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lias from time to time seen her in her seclusion—one who knew her in 
her blooming, radiant girlhood, when, like the princess in the fairy tale, 
she was captivated by her Prince Charming's portrait—told the writer 
that she seemed to be interested only in talking of her husband, of the 
days at Miramar, or the first happy opening of their life in Mexico. 
She attempted to wyite the story of her own life, and those who have 
seen it say that its accuracy and coherency are remarkable; but the 
oocasional gleams of sanity which from time to time led her physicians 
to hope for a cure are of the hopeless past. Her home is at the Chfitcau 
de Bechoute, not far from Brussels, where her occupations are those of 
a restless mind, her companions such os please her fancy for the time 
being, and her recreation seeing now and then some poor pensioners, 
whom, true to the impulses of her prosperous days, she loves to relieve 
and assist so far as she is able. 

Posterity will read this story of two young lives wrecked to gratify 
the ambitions of a political schemer, wondering how in the seventh 
decade of the enlightened nineteenth century such a cruel game could 
have been played to its desperate end. 

Lucy O. Lillie. 
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THE LAND OP THE NOONDAY SUN-MEXICO 
IN MIDWINTER. 


BY JUSTICE WALTER CLARK, LL. D. 


Zacatecas is just within the tropics, as we passed the line 
of Cancer a few miles back near Calera, but the city is over 
eight thousand feet above sea level. This combination of 
low latitude and high elevation gives Mexico that magnificent 
climate which, never cold and never sultry, seems perpetual 
May. 

In all the Mexican towns of any size there is a Plaza de 
Armas or Central Plaza in which the band plays nearly 
every night and whither everyone goes. On one side of this 
plaza is invariably the cathedral; on two of the other sides, 
if the town is a state capital, the governor’s palace and the 
palace of the state legislature and supreme court, and on 
the fourth side large stores or handsome private residences. 
This was the case at Zacatecas, where on the night of Jan¬ 
uary 2, in the open air, without overcoats or shawls, large 
crowds filled the seats ranged around the square, and while 
the band was playing the young men and maidens were 
promenading but never in company with each other. 

According to the custom of the country, there was “an 
endless chain” of girls, in groups of two, three, or four, 
promenading in one direction, with a similar chain of 
young men going in the opposite direction, while the older 
people sat on the benches and seats. Thus every girl can 
be seen in succession by every young man in the other chain, 
and both parties make good use of their eyes. Where any 
mutual liking is evinced, or any encouragement shown, the 
girl’s home is ascertained and then the smitten youth takes 
to “playing bear,” as it is called. That is, he promenades 
at certain hours back and forth beneath the narrow balcony 
on which, in this delightful climate, the inamorata sits in 
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THE THEATRE, GUADALAJARA. 


front of her apartment. He casts from time to time amor¬ 
ous glances, for he is not allowed to call at the house. 

If he receives encouragement, or thinks he does (for there 
are vain youths and feminine flirts in Mexico as elsewhere!, 
he contrives in some indirect way to transmit a letter. 
The first letter is never noticed; it would be contrary to 
the female sense of propriety to capitulate so easily. The 
second letter is answered by means of the same underground 
route, and in a non-committal way is calculated to terminate 
or to encourage his suit. If the courtship proceeds favora¬ 
bly after a proper season of delay and hesitation, the matter 
is “referred to papa.” If he approves, the youthful parties 
are then permitted to meet in the presence of some discreet 
elderly person, but it would be deemed a great scandal if 
they should be seen in public together, either riding or walk¬ 
ing, until the marriage has taken place or at least until 
the preliminaries have been settled and the engagement 
announced. The marriage is not valid in law unless cele¬ 
brated before the civil authorities, and as the women usually 
insist on being married by a priest, the hymeneal knot is 
thus usually twice tied in Mexico, as in France, and for the 
same reason. 

In Guadalajara, there is a double walk way around the 
plaza. By tacit consent, on the outer one of these the 
young men and maidens of the lower classes, the wearers 
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of the scrapes and rebosos, promenade, with their endless 
chains going in opposite directions, while at the same time 
on the inner walk, separated from the outer one by a row 
of seats, tlie young people of the upper classes do the same 
in their American or French costumes. In some other 
cities, this matter is tacitly arranged by one class promenad¬ 
ing around one plaza and the other class around another, 
and in still other towns, by one class promenading on cer¬ 
tain nights and the other on certain other nights. 

What class a f 
person belongs ! 
to or shall asso¬ 


ciate with, is 
settled in Mex¬ 
ico, as else- 
where, by a kind 
of tacit under¬ 
standing, for 
there is no law 
o r regulation, 
and in Mexico 
there is a total 
absence of those 
race distinc¬ 
tions which ex¬ 
ist in the 
United States, 
or the caste re¬ 
quirements o f 
India. All per¬ 
sons are not 
only equal be¬ 
fore the law 
but equal so¬ 
cially—so far 
as race is con¬ 
cerned. There 
are social in¬ 
equalities, and 
they are sharply 
marked as 
above shown, 
but the social 



distinctions 


arise not from statue of cuabutemoc, MEXICO. 
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race but from the causes which create social distinctions in 
any country where the people are of the same race, as in 
France or England. Juarez, the greatest man Mexico has 
produced, was a full-blood Indian; Diaz, the present able 
president, is part Indian, while many of the most distin¬ 
guished men have been of pure Spanish descent, a race 
which is as white as the white race this side of the Bio 
Grande. 

The census gives ten thousand as the number of negroes 
in Mexico, an infinitesimal number in the total population. 
Indeed during my whole stay in the republic I saw only 
six negroes, of whom four were Pullman car porters and two 
were barbers. Three of the six were natives of the West 
Indies, and one of the latter, it may be incidentally men¬ 
tioned, was fluent in six different languages, due partly to 
the fact, probably, that living in the seaport town of 
Tampico his vocation as barber brought him in contact 
with sailors and people of many nations,—still a negro 
speaking six languages is something out of the ordinary. 

The costume of the people of the upper and middle classes 
has conformed very generally to our own, so that no differ¬ 
ence can be observed, and very often it is impossible to tell 
whether to address a person in Spanish or English. Tin* 
lower classes in some sections adhere altogether to their 
former dress, but in other sections of the country in this par¬ 
ticular they have to a large extent followed the example of 
their superiors in social position. The distinctive features 
of the former dress wherever retained, is for a man, a tall 
cone-shaped hat of felt or straw, with a wide brim called a 
sombrero, a pair of exceedingly tight-fitting pants, and a 
gaudy blanket wrapped round the upper part of the body 
and often held so as to conceal the mouth. This is called 
a scrape. Often the sombrero is gaudily decorated, costing 
sometimes fifty dollars or even more, and the pants are 
decorated with lace on the seams. This is when the adhe¬ 
rent to the old costume has some little means, in which case 
he sometimes adds to his dress a jacket bedizened with great 
quantities of gold lace or white braid. But these individ¬ 
uals are now very few in number. Often, especially further 
south, the humble peon is content with a costume consisting 
of a pair of coarse linen drawers, a coarse linen shirt and 
a poncho, which last is a coarse blanket, with a slit in the 
middle through which the wearer’s head is passed. This 
simple costume is completed by a cheap straw sombrero 
with its high steeple crown, and a pair of sandals, unless, as 
is most often the case, the sandals even are dispensed with. 
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The women of the upper and middle elasses almost uni¬ 
form^ conform to our manner of dress save that the 
rcboso —a kind of mantilla—is still often worn over the 
head in lieu of bonnet. The rcboso is universally worn by 
the poorer classes, doubtless on account of its cheapness 
and durability as a covering for the head. 

The police are very ellicient, attentive to their duties, 
and very polite. At night every policeman carries a lantern, 
and this is set out in the street in front whenever he may 
happen to be on the sidewalk, so that looking down or up 
the street rows of these lanterns can always be seen. Step 
up to one of these men and ask him where your hotel is. and 
lie will not only tell you but, unless you object, he will go 
with you to the next policeman who will in turn pass you 
on till you reach your destination. This is always done 
politely and without expectation of reward. In how many 
American cities would this happen? Xot only in this re¬ 
spect, but in all others, and by all classes, the greatest polite¬ 
ness is the rule. It seems a part of the nature of the people 
of the country. They have their faults and as many of 
them as most nations, but boorishness or want of politeness 
is not one of them. 

The railroads in Mexico, with the exception of one of the 
railroads between Mexico and Vera Cruz, known as the 
“Queen’s Own” because built by the English, have been 
constructed almost entirely by Americans with American 
capital, supplemented by government appropriation, and are 
managed by Americans. They are as well managed as 
the railroads this side the border, and indeed the Mexican 
Central, which system controls some two thousand miles 
of track, is handled with unusual ability. The conductors 
and engine runners are nearly all, if not all, Americans. 
So are many of the station agents and other employees and 
all the higher officials. 

As to speaking the language, one not understanding the 
native tongue will find less difficulty in travelling in Mexico 
than in France or Germany. It is almost impossible to 
enter a railroad car, or a hotel at which travellers stop, with¬ 
out finding Americans. They are everywhere and in every 
business and seemingly all prosperous; many of them have 
been wonderfully so. Then besides, as has been said, the 
conductors and many other railroad employees are Ameri¬ 
cans. The proprietors of the hotels where tourists stop, 
catering to their best customers, have either learned to 
speak English or have clerks who can. Then, too, there is 
everywhere a growing disposition with the classes that a 
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traveller is likely to meet to learn our tongue. In fact, it is 
almost a “fad.” 

If one desires to strike out for himself the language is a 
very easy one to learn. Spain having been the remotest 
of the provinces of Borne when the barbarians made their 
irruptions, it was less submerged, and hence the Spanish 
tongue more closely resembles Latin than either Italian or 
French. It is a great aid in learning Spanish to have ac¬ 
quired a knowledge of Latin at school. But even to those 
who have not, the language presents few difficulties. It 
must be remembered that though an “encyclopedic,” or “un¬ 
abridged” dictionary contains over one hundred thousand 
English words, the number of words used by us in ordinary 
speech is said not to exceed five hundred. So in travelling 
in a foreign country the man who can memorize two or 
three hundred words and a few phrases can get along vex*y 
well. It is true he could not make a speech or write an 
article or conduct a sustained conversation, but he can ask 
for information or anything else he needs and get it. 

The pronunciation is easily learned and the accent and in¬ 
tonation also by a little practice. It is more difficult to un¬ 
derstand a foreigner than to make him understand you, in 
speaking his language, because his words at first seem to 
run together. But so it is with us also. In conversation 
our words are not spaced as in writing or printing, but we 
speak as the old Bomans and Greeks—more true to nature 
—wrote their books and inscriptions, i. e., without any 
space between words, using only the period at the end of a 
sentence. This digression is for the benefit of our country¬ 
men who may feel deterred from visiting the country on 
account of the difference of language, but for the reasons 
above stated they will find far less inconvenience, if any 
at all, on that score than in travelling on the continent of 
Europe. Besides being spared the inconvenience of a sea 
voyage, the time from New York to the city of Mexico is now 
only a little over four and a half days via Laredo and indeed 
it is only three days from New York to the Bio Grande. 

The appearance of a Mexican city strikes the eye at 
once as something very different from an American city. In 
the first place the houses apparently have no roofs, because 
their roofs are flat, with just enough elevation at one side 
to run the water off, and this top is entirely concealed by 
parapets. Then there are no chimneys; the climate does 
not require them. When it is unusually cool, they use, 
in the northern part of the republic, little brasiers contain¬ 
ing burning charcoal to warm the hands, and in the humbler 
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homes the fire that cooks the meal is sufficient.' But even 
this has to be resorted to very rarely and only in the 
northern states. Certainly I did not see a chimney the 
whole time I was in the republic, nor did I see anyone who 
had ever heard of one. The cooking is usually done with 
oil or charcoal and on small stoves, and sometimes by 
cheaper devices. 

The enforcement of the criminal law is far better than in 
the United States, for it is more efficient and more prompt. 
In our country year before last, by official returns, more 
than ten thousand capital offences were committed, out of 
which vast number one hundred and seven were executed 
by law and two hundred and forty-seven by lynch law. In 
Mexico, with its twelve million people, from the best data 
obtainable the capital offences committed are less than one 
thousand annually, and a case of lynch law is unknown. 
That the race is prone to homicide and the ignorant class 
to larceny is undoubtedly true, but a firm government re¬ 
presses and punishes with a promptness and certainty that 
deter. The manner of executing the law would not suit 
our people, but as a means adapted to the end, it is the 
best possible for the people and the country which have 
adopted it. 

Brigandage has been entirely suppressed. The country 
is patrolled by picked troops, known as Ruralcs. These re¬ 
ceive one dollar a day and are constantly on the alert to 
maintain order. The regular army is largely recruited from 
the Indian race and is paid much less. Whenever a train 
stops at a station a soldier in uniform, with sword or gun, 
is stationed on the ground near each car door. This is a 
relic of former days when this was necessary, and it is still 
useful to prevent petty thieves entering the cars. In some 
of the more northerly states, this seems dispensed with now 
in whole or in part, but in the greater part of the country 
this custom still prevails. 

At Zacatecas I slept in a convent and in the city of 
Mexico in a palace, for convents and emperors having been 
abolished these buildings now serve more useful purposes 
as hotels. The Catholic churches are now all owned by the 
government and preaching in them is by permission. Under 
the old regime many more churches were erected than were 
actually needed and consequently some of them, though not 
many, are now used for secular purposes. I saw a convent 
that has been converted into a bull ring and more than one 
church that was used as a barracks for the soldiery. 

The court system of Mexico is very similar to ours. Each 
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state has its justices of the peace, its superior or circuit 
courts, and its supreme court. Then the federal govern¬ 
ment has its district courts, its circuit courts, and its su¬ 
preme court; the latter is divided into three divisions, and 
meets as a whole only for the decision of certain important 
questions. The law is codified, the Code Napoleon, with 
some modifications, being adopted. As in France, the 
court renders decisions but files no opinions. Hence there 
are no shelves filled with volumes of law reports as with 
us, and the decision of a case, more or less similar, by another 
court, or by the same court on a previous occasion, cannot 
be cited as a precedent. This is equally the rule in all 
countries having the Code Napoleon for the basis of its 
law, and has at least this advantage, that an erroneous or 
unjust decision is not perpetuated as a rule to be always 
thereafter observed. 

All civil actions are tried by the judges without the in¬ 
tervention of a jury. In criminal cases, the right of trial 
b.v jury is guaranteed by the constitution. A jury consists 
of nine, and six must concur to find a verdict of guilty. 
If as many as eight jurors agree to a verdict the judge 
cannot set it aside. The constitution prescribes a mode in 
which its provisions can be suspended, and the guarantee 
of trial by jury has been suspended as to persons guilty 
of throwing trains off the track, burning railroad bridges, 
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and shooting into cars. In these cases the offenders are 
tried by court martial and if found guilty are shot within 
twenty-four hours. The brigand element was prone to this 
offence as they felt they were being destroyed by means 
of the speedy communication by train and the rapid con¬ 
centration of troops. The brigands have been broken up, 
and this offence is now almost unknown. 
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One great defect has been the want of education among 
the masses. But this is being remedied. Schools are es¬ 
tablished by law and are to be found everywhere. They 
have not only common schools and high schools, all secular, 
and maintained out of the public funds, but there is compul¬ 
sory attendance. Not infrequently a policeman may be seen 
collecting a squad of truant children and marching them 
off to the schoolroom. 

The signs over the stores rarely swing out across the 
sidewalk as with us, but the European mode of putting 
all signs flat against the wall is usually followed. This 
alone makes a marked difference in the appearance of the 
streets. Then, too, instead of the sign reading “John Smith 
& Co.,” each store has, quite in Chinese fashion, a title, 
more or less fanciful, for example “The Paradise,” “The Gar¬ 
den of Eden,” “Aladdin’s Lamp,” “The Fifth of May” (a 
national celebration), “The Saci’ed Heart of Jesus,” and the 
like. 

In speaking of the houses, it .may be added that they, 
especially the residences, look very plain from the street, 
for they have on the lower floor usually only a door, strong 
and substantially built, on the street side, and if there are 
windows always heavy iron gratings to them. This origi¬ 
nated doubtless in the precarious and turbulent times of 
yore, but it is kept up in part for the reason that by exclud¬ 
ing the light the rooms are kept cooler. On the upper 
floors, before each apartment, is a narrow balcony, and on 
these the family, especially young ladies, sit in the cool 
of the evening to see the world passing along beneath them 
and to reward their friends with a smile. But the interior 
of these residences belie their exterior. They are invaria¬ 
bly built around an open courtyard, and around this court¬ 
yard runs a porch with floors for each story. Thus each 
room has its door opening on the porch, and the courtyard 
with its fountain and its flowers which bloom the year 
round presents a scene of color ond life. The houses are 
built of stone, or adobe, i. e., sun-dried brick; if the latter, 
usually stuccoed. The walls are always very thick, and the 
pitch of the rooms very high and the floors tiled. This 
and the customary absence of windows keep the rooms cool 
and pleasant in summer and warm in winter. This mode 
of building also gives the most complete privacy. Evidently 
these people understand building for their own climate. 
An American wooden house, with its numerous win¬ 
dows and lower ceiling, and opening outwards would be 
unpleasantly warm in the glare of the tropical sun and too 
cool when the sun had withdrawn,, and (besides its publicity) 
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deprive the family of their courtyard, its fountain and 
flowers. 

The adobe, or sun-dried brick, are usually about fourteen 
inches wide by twenty inches long and four or five inches 
thick. It is a very cheap building material and a house is 
built very rapidly. When the owner’s means permit the 
adobe is stuccoed, otherwise not. The more substantial 
buildings, as well as the churches and public edifices, are 
usually constructed of stone. The stores on the public 
Squares frequently have Portalcs. These are arcades run¬ 
ning the entire length of the block and are constructed by 
making the sidewalks four times the usual width (they are 
ordinarily very narrow), thus moving the front of the stores 
back, and the second story is built over the entire side¬ 
walk, giving a wide walk protected from sun and rain 
and inviting custom for the storeh in inclement weather. 
The streets are usually paved with cobble stone, though 
some improvement on this has been attempted in some 
places. In the city of Mexico there are some streets with 
asphalt pavements. The names of the streets change with 
each block, or if the same name is retained, it is the first, 
second, or third of such a street according to the number of 
the block from the beginning. 

The ordinary means of freight transport, exclusive of the 
new method by railroad, is by burros —donkeys—and by car¬ 
riage on men’s backs. It is astonishing what loads can be 
carried by both. The load on a man’s back is usually sus 
tained by a band passing around the forehead. The working 
women usually carry tlieir infant children on their backs. 
The loads on the burros are divided and placed one-half 
on each side. Numbers of these animals singly, but more 
frequently in droves, can be seen at all times passing along 
without bridles and carrying loads much larger than them¬ 
selves, and men can often be seen carrying loads so large 
that only the man’s feet can be seen, thus resembling an 
animated hay rick or corn shock. When railroad construc¬ 
tion began the native laborers would take off their scrapes, 
or blankets, load them with the dirt, then giving a twist they 
would fasten an end of the blanket around their foreheads 
and trot off with enormous loads. When wheelbarrows 
were prescribed, they would load the barrows up and place 
the loaded barrows on their heads and carry them off to 
empty. When made to roll them, they would still put the 
empty barrows on their heads to bring back. But this 
stage of development is now past, and the incident merely 
shows that the use of wheelbarrows, like many other things 
in our civilization, is not intuitive but acquired. 
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In all the cities and towns of any size they have street 
cars, electric lights, ice factories and other concomitants 
of modern civilization. These plants come from the United 
States and like the railroads are largely owned and operated 
by Americans. In respect to water works and sewerage 
the cities are as yet almost unprovided, with the result 
that with one of the healthiest climates in the world the 
cities on the great plateau of Mexico show a comparatively 
high death rate. This is especially true of the city of Mex¬ 
ico where the death rate is abnormally high. There a sys¬ 
tem of sewerage and drainage has been under construction 
some years and will be completed very soon, which will 
doubtless change all this. The signs and advertisements 
of our leading sewing machines are often met with and 
also the agencies of our great life insurance companies, 
though necessarily, from what I have said, there is small 
demand for fire insurance. 

The religion of the country remains nominally Roman 
Catholic, for “The Reform” (as it is called), which confiscated 
all the church property was economic and political and had 
no religious element in it, thus differing widely from 
Luther’s in Germany and Knox’s in Scotland, and in some 
particulars, though not in all, more nearly resembling the 
confiscation of church property by Henry VHI in England. 
The women in Mexico are, as a rule, still devout Catholics. 
The men are said, by those who know them best, to have as 
a rule no religion to amount to anything, though proba¬ 
bly the majority of them still lift their hats whenever 
they happen to pass a church door, were it fifty times 
a day. There are very few Protestants, as yet, among the 
native population, though the different denominations are 
represented by able and devout missionaries, all of whom, 
that I met, seemed to be hopeful and satisfied with the 
progress they are making. 

In Mexico, as in all countries dominated by the Spanish¬ 
speaking race, Jesus is, as it was in ancient Judea, a not un¬ 
usual name. I recall an incident I heard of a very sick man 
who on awakening from a troubled slumber was much 
terrified by finding on a chair in front of him a placard, 
“Call for Jesus.” This happened to be the name of his 
nurse. 

In appearance, the people of Spanish descent are white, 
and when dressed in American style, as most of them do, 
are not very different in appearance from Americans. 
Those of Indian or of Indian and white race mixed 
“Wear the shadowed livery of the burnished sun.” 

They are a light yellow, and differ widely in appearance 
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from the sharp cheek hones and copper color of the Indians 
of our plains. The Aztecs, Zapotecs, and Tarascons of 
Mexico have a very remote kinship to the Gherokees, Choc- 
tows, Creeks, Chickasaws, Sioux, Utes, Arapahoes, Chey¬ 
ennes, and other Indian tribes of this country. The young 
people of the wealthy classes are well educated, many of 
them being sent to Europe and this country. Many of the 
senoritas are exceedingly sylph-like and handsome, though 
with a tendency to grow stout as they grow old. The 
rhythmic tones of that “soft, bastard Latin which melts 
like kisses from the female mouth” are musical indeed when 
spoken by them, for their voices, like that of Annie Laurie, 
are usually 

“Low and sweet, like summer breezes sighing.” 

Slavery has never existed in Mexico under the Republic. 
Their laborers are said, by the Americans I met, to be faith¬ 
ful and efficient. On the haciendas, as the large farms are 
called, large numbers of laborers are employed and are 
called peons. On the estate or hacienda of Jaral twenty thou¬ 
sand peons, including their families, were formerly employed 
and the owner of this hacienda furnished an entire regiment 
of cavalry in the war of independence, but as is usually 
the case with great wealth, on the side opposed to popular 
rights. The peons are not slaves, nor attached to the soil, 
but their wages not being more than sufficient to support 
them and their families and having strong local attach¬ 
ments, they usually remain from generation to genera¬ 
tion in the employ of the same hacienda. Wages of labor 
have always been very low in Mexico, the population being 
in excess of the demand for labor and the opportunities 
for its employment, but the dollar not having been enhanced 
as with us, there has been no reduction in wages as with 
us and hence no strikes in protest against such cuts. On 
the contrary, owing to the new enterprises opened up and 
the increasing demand for labor, there has been in certain 
sections and in certain employments a decided rise in wages. 
Still the laborer having been accustomed all his life to live 
very cheaply and his wants in so mild a climate being very 
few, wages are still much lower than with us. The fuel, 
food, and clothing required by our more vigorous climate 
could not be bought with the modest stipend of the Mexi¬ 
can day-laborer. 

Travelling is mostly done on the railroads, but when 
I had occasion to try the stage coaches I found them the 
same conveyances, and exactly as uncomfortable, as with 
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us. I heard of this adventure, however. A traveller hav¬ 
ing bought a first-class ticket found many of the people 
around him had bought second- and third-class tickets. As 
all occupied similar seats and had the same accommodations 
he was puzzled to conceive where the difference came in, 
until the foot of a long, steep hill was reached, when the 
driver enlightened him by calling out (in Spanish), “Second- 
class passengers, get out and walk; third-class, get out and 
push; gentlemen (senores), first-class passengers, please 
keep your seats.” On the cars, they also have three classes, 
but there is a distinction in the accommodations. The first 
class is like the first-class compartment in England, which 
it is usually said there “is used only by fools, Americans, 
and dukes.” The second class has good accommodations 
and is used generally by people of means. The third-class 
cars have four benches running the whole length of the car 
and are used by those who do not feel able to pay second- 
class fare. The rates of passenger and Pullman fare were 
fixed several years ago, at the average rate on our western 
railroads. At that time the Mexican and American dollar 
were of the same value. Since then the Mexican dollar has 
remained at the same value but the American dollar, by 
legislation designed for that end, has been doubled in value, 
requiring double the quantity of produce to buy it. The 
result of course is that while passenger fare and Pullman 
charges on both sides of the Rio Grande remain nominally 
the same, in fact travelling on our side costs about double. 
The same is largely true of freight rates, the reduction in 
these rates in the United States from competition being 
more than made up by the enhancement in the standard 
of value. 

Above Zacatecas is the hill or mountain La Bufa (the 
buffalo), so called from its shape, and on that height a battle 
was fought in 1871 resulting in a victory for Juarez. Prom 
this summit, as also from the car windows as we leave for 
the southward, is one of the finest views in the world. The 
flat-topped houses, the domes, steeples, and the gulch in 
the mountain side in which the city is built lie spread out 
before you, with mountain after mountain rising above you 
to the north and valley after valley revealed to the south. 
There is a horse-car line from Zacatecas six miles down to 
Guadeloupe into which you roll, the whole distance, by the 
force of gravity; and the mules find cause for gravity on 
their part in pulling you back again. These two towns 
and their surroundings in many respects seem as if a bit 
of Palestine. The church at Guadeloupe is very old and 
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possesses peculiar sanctity. One is struck, however, with 
the change time has made when he sees on each side 
of the high altar a large Mexican flag, falling in folds from 
ceiling to floor. The church is, like all others now, govern¬ 
ment property. 

The town of Zacatecas has some seventy-five thousand 
population, but it is compactly built and like all Mexican 
towns it is without suburbs and covers not more than one- 
fourth the space of an American town of the same popula¬ 
tion. Water is a comparatively scarce article in Zacatecas. 
The fountains in the plaza are always thronged with peo¬ 
ple with their water jars, and as early as 4 A. M. women 
and men of the poorer classes are at the fountain filling 
jars with water which they sell to later arrivals at a centavo 
(one cent) for four gallons—the quantity a jar holds. The 
schools and the markets, the latter witli their many varieties 
of fruit unknown in our country, are very interesting. 
Many of the vendors, spreading down a shawl on the pave¬ 
ment, divide their articles into sundry little piles, each of 
which is sold for one cent. These sometimes consist of 
cooked articles and many a passerby gets a meal for that 
sum. 

Mills are very rare in this country, and passing along 
the streets, through the open door the mother of the fam¬ 
ily, or a young girl, can often be seen preparing the family 
meal. Corn having been first soaked in a weak lye (as in our 
Southern states it is prepared for “big hominy'”) is placed 
on a flat stone over which a stone two inches diameter and 
perhaps ten inches long is rapidly rolled by the hands of 
the woman who is kneeling on the floor. The softened 
corn is soon reduced to a kind of coarse paste, and is 
flattened by hand into very thin wafers which are immedi¬ 
ately baked. These are the tortillas which together with 
the frijolcs (in Bostonese, “baked beans”) constitute the sta¬ 
ple diet of the masses. Some of the tortillas are laid out for 
dishes and plates on which to place the beans. Another 
tortilla is twisted into a spoon, and when the beans have 
been eaten, then the spoons, dishes, and plates are eaten, 
and wiping their hands on a tortilla that is left, that is eaten 
also. Thus the meal is over, the table cleared, and no dishes 
or table cloth to wash. 

From Zacatecas we roll southward, descending slowly 
but steadily, and in forty miles drop down fifteen hundred 
feet. Though it is January, the temperature is that of our 
June, the trees are green and the flowers in bloom, and 
the crops of all kinds are growing. To the right and left 
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are lofty ranges of mountains, with loftier peaks arising 
here and there. Away to the east like a mirror in an emerald 
frame shines Lake Pevernaldillo. The railroad runs 
through the middle of the great plain which extends hun¬ 
dreds of miles southward, and we come upon town after 
town as it were unaware, for there is no succession of houses 
becoming more and more frequent till the town is reached, 
as with us. The towns are compactly built, and extensions 
of town limits are made by building a new house just be¬ 
yond the one last built, and not a mile or two out, leaving 
the intervening spaces to be filled in with other houses 
at leisure thereafter. Then, too, a town is generally a mile or 
so from the station, with which it is connected by a street¬ 
car line, but wherever you see the town there you will see 
church spires or domes rising far above everything else. 

At Aguas Calientes (“hot waters”) we come to a great 
health resort. The baths are very cheap and much fre¬ 
quented. On one side through a canal flows the surplus 
water from the springs, which is used gratis for bathing 
by those unable to pay the small charge of the bath estab¬ 
lishment and by the washerwomen. There is a handsome 
alcmcda (or park) and pasco, as the grand avenue of these 
towns is called. The country around is very fertile and 
highly cultivated. A branch railroad runs to Tampico via 
San Luis Potosi, and on this road a few miles out at Salinas 
are the subterranean salt lake and the vast salt deposits 
from which thousands of tons of salt are shipped yearly. 
Several miles of side tracks are required to reach the vats 
and warehouses. The works support a town of five thou¬ 
sand people. Resuming our journey southward over the 
Mexican Central we pass large plantations of the maguey 
plant, and increasing quantities of the cactus plant, of which 
a new species begins to appear known as organo from its 
resemblance to organ pipes in the churches. This, besides 
its other qualities, makes an impenetrable and almost solid 
hedge. It needs no paint, is always fresh, and grows ready 
barbed. It fills the definition a North Carolina judge once 
gave of a lawful fence, for it is “horse-high, bull-strong, and 
pig-tight.” 

We cross a barranco near Encarnacion on a handsome 
iron bridge seven hundred and thirty-five feet long and 
one hundred and fifty feet above the stream. Passing 
Lagos and other towns we reach Leon, the “leather” 
town—as, a little further on, Irapuato is the “strawberry” 
town, Salamanca the “straw-hat” town, and Celaya the 
“candy” town. Leon is also a great manufacturing town and 
very thrifty. At nightfall, we reach Silao, the centre of a 
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splendid agricultural region, whence a short branch road 
carries us to Guanajuato. It happened to be a fiesta (festi¬ 
val), and the streets were crowded. All around the cathe¬ 
dral, tents and booths were pitched in the streets, and in 
these every imaginable kind of gambling was going on, 
for the Mexican is especially addicted to this vice. Men, 
women, and children frequented the games and crowded the 
dealers on all sides. In substantial buildings close by were 
gambling rooms for those whose means required better 
accommodations. Throughout Mexico wherever and when¬ 
ever there is a fiesta there the gamblers are always to be 
found in full force. They pay a license and their vocation 
is then considered lawful. Fifteen miles off, built in a 
narrow gorge, is the great mining centre and capital of the 
state, Guanajuato. It is built on the steep mountain sides, 
and every man could look down his next-door neighbor’s 
chimney, except for the fact that there is not a chimney inthe 
city. It would be a convenience to every man here if he could 
have one leg longer than the other. The city has a popu¬ 
lation of sixty thousand and is nearly seven thousand feet 
above sea level. It is unique in its appearance and does 
not resemble any other town in Mexico or elsewhere. The 
churches are very handsome, especially the Gompania, com¬ 
menced in 1747, the cost of cutting the shelf in the rock for 
the foundations of which alone was $100,000. It is an un¬ 
canny sight to visit the catacombs here with their collec¬ 
tions of human bones reaching back perhaps two hundred 
years. It was at Guanajuato that Hidalgo in 1810 began 
the struggle for Mexican independence. 

Again resuming our route southward on the Central 
we reach Irapuato, where we change cars for a trip over 
the branch line to Guadalajara and are instantly surrounded 
by the vendors of strawberries. The baskets of nice fruit 
are cheap enough, especially as the sellers are always willing 
to take half what they first ask. Their fruit, however, has 
been “deaconed”—as they say in New England—for inspec¬ 
tion will show that by some coincidence the largest and 
nicest strawberries are always on top and the smallest ones 
always at the bottom of the basket. Irapuato has for its 
size—thirty thousand inhabitants—its full share of grand 
and venerable churches, plazas, fountains, large buildings, 
plain outwardly but handsome within, as residences for 
the wealthy, and long rows of squalid dwellings for the 
poor. 

From Irapuato to Guadalajara, the branch railroad runs 
westwardly nearly two hundred miles through one of the 
most magnificent farming sections in the world, exceedingly 
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fertile and well cultivated. Two crops of corn a year are 
readily made. When the corn is harvested by being 
shocked it is either stacked in long piles in the open field, 
or housed by being placed, out of the reach of stock, in the 
spreading limbs of scattered trees which grow in the fields 
and which seem especially intended for that purpose. No 
protection is needed from rain as none falls from November 
till May. When the corn is housed by being pulled off 
the stalk, instead of being shocked, the men throw the corn 
over their shoulders into baskets strapped to their backs 
and then pile it in the road for the bullock carts to haul it. 
It seems never to have occurred to them to drive the carts 
down the rows and-throw the ears as gathered into the 
carts. 

At Atequiza station we see a great hacienda, which 
possesses miles of wheat fields and hundreds of oxen and 
other animals, and has thousands of men at work. This 
hacienda, or plantation, has its own branch railroad and 
cars and a complete electric light plant. It is thought to 
be the place called “Miraflores” in Christian Beid’s beauti¬ 
ful story, “A Cast for Fortune.” 

On the left, going west, we pass near Lake Chapala. This 
beautiful lake is something larger than the Lake of Geneva 
which it resembles in shape, and its shores some day will 
attract numbers of visitors and residents. To the right are 
the Falls of Juanacatlan, the Niagara of Mexico. It is 
reached by an electric railroad from El Castillo station. It 
may be mentioned that these falls furnish the electric light¬ 
ing for the city of Guadalajara, fifteen miles away. The 
river Lerma is here five hundred and sixty feet wide and. it 
pours the waters from Lake Chapala and an area of forty 
thousand square miles over the shelf of rock sixty-five feet 
at a single leap. There are smaller rapids above and below. 

At Guadalajara we find a city of over one hundred thou¬ 
sand inhabitants, the second city in size in the republic. It 
is a substantially built town, for as in all Mexican cities 
a wooden building is almost unknown. In point of neat¬ 
ness it can be surpassed nowhere. The climate is as near 
perfection as can be found. From October to June, it 
realizes the poet laureate’s dream of the island valley of 
Avalon,— 

Where falls not rain, nor hall, nor any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly. 

From June to October there are light, misty showers, two 
or three afternoons probably each week. 

The public squares, public buildings, and institutions here 
are very handsome and on a large scale. On one of the 
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government buildings is the scripture passage in Latin, 
"Nisi Dominus cusiodierit civitatcm, frustra vigilat qui ctis 
todit earn” (“Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketli but in vain”)- This reminds me that I saw a few 
days later inscribed over the cathedral door, at Coyoacan, 
the home of Cortez, another scripture text, also in Latin, 
which will be recognized at once as the memorable declara¬ 
tion of Jacob after his dream at Bethel, “Truly this is none 
other but the house of God and this is the gate of heaven.” 

The famous Hospicio at Guadalajara would be no dis¬ 
credit to New York. It is a very extensive charitable insti¬ 
tution and has twenty-three patios, or open squares, bright, 
fragrant, and refreshing with fountains and flowers. The 
great city cemetery is surrounded by high walls within 
which roofed porticos run entirely around the enclosure 
with rows of pillars, colored and decorated. The appear¬ 
ance is unique and very striking. Within are many hand¬ 
some monuments to the distinguished, or wealthy, dead. 
The climate in this state (Jalisco) and in the state of 
Miclioacan, just south of it, is doubtless the best in Mexico, 
and probably is unsurpassed on our little planet. Return¬ 
ing to the main line at Irapuato we again proceed south¬ 
ward over the main line, passing through a country that 
is like a garden, by Salamanca, “the straw-hat” town, though 
it also exports kaolin and white clay and large quantities 
of leather goods, and then to Celaya, the “candy town,” 
where Huyler would be nowhere. The dulces (candies) here 
are said to be made mostly from sugar and milk, and have 
been pronounced by good judges “the best in the world.” 
The town was founded by the Spaniards in 1570, but for 
the matter of that the Spaniards had penetrated a thousand 
miles further north than this and founded Santa Fd in 
New Mexico, and over five hundred miles further than that 
and founded Monterey in California, before the English had 
established their feeble first colony at Jamestow'n in Vir¬ 
ginia. 

The next town to stop over to see is Querdtaro, founded 
by the Otomite Indians in 1400, captured by a lieutenant 
of Cortez in 1531, and besieged in the Mexican Revolution of 
1810, when it stood for the cause of freedom and suffered 
for it. “Many a tempest’s breath and battle’s rage has 
passed over” Querdtaro. The latest was in 1867 when the 
ill-fated Maximilian was besieged here by General Escobedo. 
One afternoon, when taking his siesta, one of his followers, 
Lopez, whom the emperor had recently created a general, 
betrayed him by opening the gates to the enemy. Sur¬ 
prised, the emperor escaped to that hill over there north- 
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east of the city, Ccrro de las Campanas (“hill of the bells”), 
but on May 1!) he had to surrender. He was tried by court 
murtial and was shot thirty days later, on June 19, on 
the very spot of his surrender, together with his two lead¬ 
ing generals, Mirainon (who was an ex-president) and Mejia. 
Three square stones mark the spot where they stood, but 
these are said to be the third set, relic hunters having 
totally destroyed two former sets. In the museum in the 
state capitol at Querdtaro are many mementoes of the siege 
and the execution, among others portraits of the leading offi- 
cers ou both sides. That of Maximilian is carefully labelled 
“Conde de Habsburgo, Arcliiduque de Austria,” not “Em- 
perador de Mexico,” as he was once styled. His coun¬ 
tenance indicates an amiable, weak man not “born to rule 
the storm.” In the room, in execrable taste, is also pre¬ 
served the rude coffin in which his remains were brought 
back to the town to be embalmed before being sent to 
Austria, the blood still showing in the bottom, and ou the 
side is the full print of the back of his hand when in jolting 
it struck against the side of the coffin. His remains now 
rest in the lovely castle of Miramar, by the sounding 
Adriatic, which he left in his vain quest for imperial honors. 
Had he been content to wait for them, he would be 
the heir of his brother, the now childless Emperor of Austria 
and King of Hungary. The bodies of Mejia and Mirainon 
were carried to Mexico and buried, beneath stately monu¬ 
ments, in the mausoleum of illustrious dead, in the Pantheon 
close by the church of San Fernando, and near them under 
a still handsomer monument, lie the remains of Presi¬ 
dent Juarez, who refused to pardon them. Thus death is 
catholic and there are no rivalries in the tomb. Mexico 
doubtless deemed that death had expiated their errors, and 
rendered this homage to their earlier services to the re¬ 
public. 

“Fresh stands the glory of their prime. 

The later trace is dim.” 

The remains of Miramon have been lately claimed by 
his native city of Puebla, the most republican of cities in 
those fighting days, and they have been reinterred there 
with great honors. The patriots were unable out of their 
scanty treasury to pay Lopez the $30,000 promised for his 
treason and presented him in lieu thereof, with a residence 
in the city of Mexico, where he lived abhorred by all. 

In the public square of Querdtaro is a monument to 
Columbus. On one side of this are the names of the dis¬ 
tinguished men the city has produced, on another the names 
of those who deserve remembrance from their benefac- 
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tions to the city, on the third side are inscribed the memo¬ 
rable events in the city history, with their dates, and on 
the fourth the elevation of the city above sea level, its 
latitude and longitude, its mean temperature, with its high¬ 
est and lowest range, its rainfall, and similar information. 
The idea is not a bad one. I visited the Hercules Cotton 
Mill two miles south of the city. It is a large establish¬ 
ment with 20,000 spindles and 1,000 looms and is admirably 
managed. It has the latest machinery. I inquired the 
price paid for cotton and was told sixteen to seventeen 
cents at the factory. Up in the Mapimi country in Du¬ 
rango, where it was produced, the price was thirteen 
and a half to fourteen and a half cents, and later on at a 
cotton factory in the suburbs of Oaxaca, six hundred miles 
south of this, the superintendent informed me that they 
paid there eighteen to nineteen cents. In the U. S. Consular 
Reports for September last, our consul at Matamoros re¬ 
ports cotton selling to the factories at Monterey at six¬ 
teen to eighteen cents. On investigation I found all 
the prices about equalled thirteen cents in New Orleans, 
the tariff, freight, and charges making it cost sixteen 
to seventeen cents at Quergtaro and eighteen to nine¬ 
teen cents at Oaxaca, and they pay the local producer 
the New Orleans price plus these charges. Mexico does 
not produce enough cotton to clothe all her population. 
Her manufacturers buy in New Orleans the quantity 
the country fails to produce. A few years ago when 
their dollar and ours were equal, they paid on an average 
thirteen cents in New Orleans. Now they still pay thir¬ 
teen cents in New Orleans and in the very same money, 
but owing to the enforced enhancement in the value 
of our money, by manipulated legislation, this thirteen 
cents instead of being still equal as it should honestly 
be to thirteen cents in our money is only equal to about 
seven cents of our “increased-value” money. The direct 
loss to the cotton planter of the South is, therefore, thirty 
dollars per bale or two hundred millions annual loss to the 
South on this one crop. The same is true of the wheat 
and corn of the West and all other crops, corn and wheat 
being one dollar to one dollar and forty cents per bushel in 
Mexico in their currency which has remained in value un¬ 
changed by legislation. The assertion about overproduc¬ 
tion is a myth, as the countless thousands of half-clothed 
and half-fed people in the United States know only too well. 
The trouble is in the legislative increase of the value of 
the dollar made in order that those who live by clipping 
coupons from government, state, and other bonds, and on 
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the public taxes, may be twice as rich as formerly without 
any additional exertion. They are twice as rich with the 
labor of clipping only the same number of coupons. 

Leaving Querdtaro we pass through Tula, a most inter¬ 
esting and very ancient city, which centuries before the 
coming of Cortez was the capital of Mexico. The interest¬ 
ing story of its ruins and antiquities is admirably told by 
Charnay. Further on we climb the mountain rim which 
encircles the Valley of Mexico, though rather it should 
be termed a double valley. Within it lie three lakes, 
Xochomilco, Chaleo, and Texcoco. In the days of Cortez 
the waters of the latter encircled the city of Mexico, making 
it, though at the height of seven thousand five hundred feet 
above sea level, a western Venice. But frequent inun¬ 
dations and the difficulties in the way of proper sewerage 
rendered an outlet desirable. A canal known as the Pass 
of Nochistongo was begun in 1607 and work was prosecuted 
on it from time to time for nearly two hundred years. It 
is three hundred to six hundred feet wide, two hundred feet 
deep, and the length is nearly seventy thousand feet. Our 
railroad track runs along on the edge of the great cut, and 
we look down from the car windows into the yawning chasm 
below. This work lowered the ordinary level of Lake 
Texcoco so that its shore is now some three miles from the 
city, but it is still capable at times of invading the streets, 
and the city sewerage is very imperfect. A new canal 
has been begun in another direction, thirty miles long, 
twenty-six feet wide, and twenty feet below the main square 
of the city, and which is to discharge the waters through a 
tunnel seven miles long. This will probably be completed 
this year, when a good system of sewerage and water works 
can be put in and Mexico should become one of the healthi¬ 
est cities in the world. 

Now we have passed the last mountain barrier, villages 
become thicker and thicker, the country is a garden, the 
snowy cones of Popocatepetl and Ixticcihuatl wheel into 
sight, the tropical evening comes down, the mountains 
throw their shadows longer, the steeples and domes of a 
great city begin to rise up, now off to the right looms into 
view the castle of Chapultepec overlooking the valley and 
crowned with the Military Academy and the presidential 
mansion, now the long lines of electric lights begin to glitter, 
and now with clatter and a bang the long train stops and 
we are in—Mexico, once the Venice of the West. 

“A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 

Around me, and a dying glory smiles 

From the far time when many a distant land 

And subject state brought tribute” to Tenochtitlan’s chief. 
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AS TOLD BY TERESITA. 


A TALE OF BEFORE THE DAYS OF GOLD. 





NE day, after a lazy ramble 
along the water’s edge, we 
had clambered up the sides 
and over the rocks of a 
projecting cliff, until we 
stood on the top of Castle 
Rock. This was a favorite 
resting place of Teresita’s and 
she seldom accompanied us in 
a stroll on the beach without 
pausing here. She loved to 
catch the look of admiration in 
our eyes as we absorbed the 
loveliness of the view, and 
hear our praises of this exquisite spot, 
for her pride in her native town was 
unbounded. And indeed, we never failed 
to appreciate the dreamy beauty of the 
scene nor the picturesqueness of the 
quaint town nestling in the midst of its 
olive groves between the mountains and 
the sea. 



The island valley of Avalon ; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows roughly. 

No nineteenth century bustle or hum, 
mingled with the sound of the surf on 
the sandy beach; no murky factory 
smoke polluted the crystal purity of the 
air; even that indication of advancing 
civilization, the iron horse, was unknown 
here. The sun’s rays had kissed the gray 
walls of the mission, and the red-tiled roofs 


of the old adobe houses, for a hundred 
years. In the vineyards, on the hills 
behind the church, the workers bared 
their heads and muttered an ave, when 
the Angelus rang, as their great-grand-, 
fathers, who came with the padres, had 
done. In the Spanish households, the 
dark-haired daughters strummed upon 
the guitar, and sang Andalusian love 
ditties that may have been heard on the 
banks of the Xenil by the great Isabella, 
when she lay encamped at Santa Fe 
before the imperial Alhambra. The 
place, in short, was one of the few 
remaining California pueblos where the 
health-seeking or money-making Ameri¬ 
can is not more numerous than his 
indolent, swarthy Spanish cousin. 

Teresita was leaning over a point of 
rocks, gazing down upon the bent figure 
of an old man who was meandering 
aimlessly along the sand. 

*•’ Thates Miguel,” she said, 1 have n’t 
told you of Miguel before? Ever’ one 
know him. He is loco, gone here, you 
know,”—passing a small brown hand 
across her forehead,—“ but once, long, 
long ago, my papa grande say, he was 
the most noble young senor in the town, 
and they call him, then, the Senor 
Gomez. The soldiers all leve here then, 
and the comandante’s house stand on 
this rock, and all the sefiors and senoritas 
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Ieve up by the mission, but always they 
come to the balls at the comandante’s 
house and dance, dance all night, with 
the soldiers. Ever’body have so gay 
a time then, before the Americanos 
come. 

“ Miguel sail in the shep with my 
papa grande from Valencia, far way off 
across the water. The time in the shep 
was ver’ long, my papa grande says, 
and the young seliors, who used ride all 
day in Valencia, could do always nothing 
but play with the dice or sleep in the 


sun, and this made them to be — what 
you say? — ver’ weary. Only the Senor 
Gomez was never weary, because on 
the shep was ver’ beautiful senorita, 
and Miguel love her madly, from first 
time he see her—he adore her. The 
senorita’s papa, the comandante, you 
know,— and her mamma bring her, and 
the sairvants, and the chests full beauti¬ 
ful mantillas and dresses, and come from 
Valencia to leve in California. The 
senorita name, Delphina, and her'mamma, 
the Senora Velasquez. 



" SOMEBODY STRIKE DON MIGUEL LIKE IIE KILL HIM.’* 
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“ The senora ver’ streect, and not let 
Delphina to look at the Caballeros, so 
Delphina fold her hands and look down 
at her foot when she sit by her mamma, 
but in the afternoon, when the senora 
take her siesta, Delphina sit outside 
and hold her hand, this a way, so can 
shade her eyes and look back toward 
Spain and es ver’ sad ; for they say she 
not like leave Spain for California. 
Then she see Miguel, who always stay 
where can look at her, and she smile 
li’l’ bit, and her face all come red like 
your roses, and then Miguel adore her 
more than always before. 

“At night, when the moon is shine 
and ever’ one sleep, Miguel play on his 
guitar outside Delphina’s door, and sing 
how great deal he love her, and one 
night he find her gold earring she drop 
on the deck. He put it in his sombrero 
in the scarf, and swear by Santa Maria, 
he keep it always. 

“ The senora hear him and she ver’ 
angry, for she theenk Delphina love him 
too, and Delphina been long promise 
marry with Arturo Garcia, who is soldier 
and leve her with the comandante. 

“ Delphina not love Don Arturo, only 
her papa and mamma say her, * marry 
him,’ and she say, ‘ yes.’ Spanish girls 
marry always the caballero their papa 
peek out; never — what you call it?— 
elopa? 

“ Bueno! Bymeby the shep come sail¬ 
ing into the channel, and the soldiers, 
and ver’ many senoritas and Caballeros 
go down the beach, for all know the 
comandante’s family come on her, and 
they know too that the Senorita Delphina 
going marry with Don Arturo Garcia. 
The comandante go out to meet the 
shep, in a li’ll’ boat, for the wharf no 
built then,—and Don Arturo and some 
other soldiers go with him. 

“ The comandante look ver’ proud 
when the senora and Delphina come 


down from the .shep. The senora ver’ 
tall and dark and hold her head high, so. 
Delphina not tall but ver’ slender and 
always hold her head down liT bit, like 
she not want people to see such beautiful 
eyes as hers. She have so sweet face 
that all love her. 

“ When the comandante ready to go 
back to the li’l* boat, and take all with 
him, he look for Delphina and see her 
on the deck with a senor, who spik to 
her and bow ver’ low with his hand 
over his heart, then go away to another 
boat. The comandante ask Delphina, 
when they going to the beach, who the 
senor she spik to on the shep, and she 
tell him ’bout Don Miguel who come in 
the shep with them from Valencia, and 
her papa no think more of it, but Don 
Arturo look fierce and his face get dark, 
for you know all caballeros ver’ jealous. 

“Bueno! Delphina leve in the comand¬ 
ante’s house on thes rock; and Don 
Arturo leve over there with the soldiers, 
but ever’ morning he ride over here, to 
devot himself to Delphina. Some time 
they ride down the mesa-road, along the 
beach together. Delphina not look happy 
then, unless they meet some feesher- 
man’s wifes or the muchachos, who 
play on the sand. Then she lift her 
head and smile and make her horse stan 
still while she talk to them. The mucha¬ 
chos all call her Santa Maria, and when 
are seek, the woman ask her come see 
what the matter; for think she can 
cure them. She always go and take 
dulces for the muchachos, and they 
adore her, too. 

“All this a time Don Miguel leve in the 
town, and ever’ one say he love Delph¬ 
ina madly, but he so wild the comandante 
not like him to come to his casa, and 
this look so strange, for Spanish people 
ver’ hospitable. People say Don Arturo 
wild, too, but he going marry Delphina, 
so they not ondrestan why the comand- 
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not like wake up so earl’, so she send a 
sairvant with Delphina, but when the 
sairvant not ready, Delphina go alone. 
Don Arturo too sleep’ to go to early mass, 
but Don Miguel always there, and sit 
where can look at Delphina. He seem 
like more worship her than the Virgin 
over the altar. Delphina always blush 
when she see Miguel at church, and she 
bow and smile liT bit, but never spik 
to him; for her papa say shall not. 
One morning she lose her prayer boke 
when come down the hill from the 
mission, so she go back,—for her sair¬ 
vant not with her that morning,— and 
when she come by the fountain she see 
Don Miguel, who jus’ peeked up her boke, 
and he give it her and walk down the hill 
with her. Soon they meet Don Arturo, 
who ver’ angry, when he see who with his 
senorita. His mouth look cruel and 
Delphina turn white as a datura blossom 
and tremble like she fall, but she walk 
on with Miguel while Don Arturo stan’ 
still on the street and look after them. 
“madre de dios! the people scream and groan like "That afternoon when Delphina 

sitting on the balcony with her broidery, 
her sairvant come look so fright, and tell 
ante not like Don Miguel. Don Miguel her she jus’ hear Don Arturo and Don 
ride—he beautiful rider — ever’ day, Miguel been quarrel in the morning and 
on the beach and look up the cleef for they going to fight the duel when the 
see if Delphina out sitting on the bal- moon come up. 

cony. She like sit there where can. “ Delphina look at her sairvant one 
look out across the waves to the islands, moment as pitiful like her heart break, 
and see the sheps when they come from then her eyes flash; she lift her head up 
old Spain, she say, so she come there to and walk on the balcony, like the 
make the beautiful ’broidery with linen, senora, when she ver’ mad. Delphina 
Bymeby she sit there more than before, tell her sairvant go help the cook 
and some time cry, and look sad, and make supper, but after the woman go in 
say she wish be back in Spain, where- the house, she watch her senorita and 
she been born; then she fold up her see her wring her hands and cry ver’ 
’broidery and put on the mantilla and hard. She think her mistress sad because 

walk down to the cleef, to talk with the Don Arturo fight and may be get kill, 

muchachos on the sands. “ Bymeby Delphina get her mantilla. 

"Delphina ver’ devot Catholic, and and go out walk on the cleef, and then 
go always to mass in the morning, she go down the path to the beach. 

Some time the senora go too, but often The sun gone down now, and the fog 
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coming in from the ocean, so no can see 
far. Delphina walk on till she hear 
some one coming toward her. Then she 
stan’ still and wait till a man go past. 
It is Don Miguel, who always walk on 
the beach ’bout this time. The senorita 
call softly, and when he turn, stretch 
out her hands, and Madre de Dios, Don 
Miguel take her in his arms and kiss 
her, and she no mind but weep, weep, 
and beg him not fight the duel with Don 
Arturo, for he kill one man before who 
fight him. 

“ When she getting quiet, Don Miguel 
tell her if she marry him that night he 
take her back to Spain on the shep 
which sail next day, and not fight the 


duel. She, hearing this, weep still more 
for a few minute, then say she will 
marry him, so he kiss her again and she 
say must go home now, but will wait 
him on the balcony when the moon come 
up. She sleep out of his arms, and 
Dios, some body strike Don Miguel like 
he kill him, and there stand the comand- 
ante, who have heard all they say. 
Don Miguel drew his pistol from his 
sash and go shoot the comandante, but 
Delphina scream and rush front her papa 
so the senor not shoot. 

“ The comandante call Don Miguel 
traitor and villian, and say he take 
Delphina to Spain on the shep and 
forever put her to leve in the convent 



“DON MIGfJEL LOOK LIKE HE IS DEAD, LYING ON A ROCK, WITH DELPHINA’S MANTILLA IN_HIS HAND.'* 
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with the nuns. Then he take her away 
up the cleef. 

“After the moon rise that night, Don 
Miguel go up the hill to the Presidio, and 
walk under Delphina’s balcony; for 
may be, he think, the senorita can get 
out; then he take her to the padre’s and 
when they are marry, she shall not go 
back to the convent in Spain. 

“ No one who leve here, ever forget 
that night. The air ver’ warm and 
quiet, and the fog hang low, but is not 
thick like in the evening. In the Presidio 
is a great ball. All the soldiers there 
and the senoritas from town,— but not 
Delphina; she locked in her room. 

“ Ver’ sudden, while Don Miguel walk¬ 
ing under Delphina’s balcony and the 
harps playing for the ball across the 
road, there come a terreeblay noise: 
boom! boom! so no one can hear 
nothing else, only boom ! boom! In 
one instant more the rocks fall and 
the earth tremble till it maka one seek. 
Then crash! crash! ever’ thing fall 
down, and Madre de Dios! the people 
scream and groan like they are in hell 
and can never get out. It is the great 
earthquake, you know. 

“The nex’ morning, when the fog 
lift, the soldiers see the comandante’s 
house is gone, for it was on the aidge of 


the cleef, you know, and ver’ old, so, 
when it fell, up came the waves to wash 
it into the sea. The soldiers look on the 
rocks under the cleef, for see if can find 
any one, but the comandante gone, and 
the senora gone, and Delphina, and the 
sairvants, all in the sea. Bymeby they 
see something look black, under the 
cleef. They climb down and find Don 
Miguel, look like he is dead, lying on a 
rock, with Delphina’s lace mantilla in 
his hand. 

“ They bring him up; one of the 
padres say he is not dead, and give him 
medicine and take care of him for many 
days. 

“ Then Miguel walk again on the 
beach like when Delphina leve on the 
cleef, but he always loco now. He 
walk, walk, on the sand, ever’ day and 
look out to the islands with so sorrowful 
expression in his eyes. He tell all the 
people on the shore he waiting for a 
beautiful senorita who coming from the 
convent in Spain to marry him. He 
forget Delphina drown, but theenk the 
comandante send her to the convent 
like he threaten, and he waiting for her 
to come back to him. Poor Miguel; he 
ver’ old now, but steel he walk, walk, 
ever’ day on the beach, looking for his 
shep.” 

Alden Herrick 
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IN AZTEC LAND AWHEEL. 

BY T. PHILIP TERRY-. 


T HOUGH the highways of Mexico 
are not of the best, those on the 
. tablelands, where most of the 
large cities are situated, are su¬ 
perior to many of the roads of our far 
Western States, which they very much 
resemble, and during the dry season, 
from September to April, give the wheel¬ 
man little or no difficultv. They are cat¬ 
tle trails, pure and simple, but are none 
the less good for cycling ; for compara¬ 
tively heavy traffic, aided by the dryness 
of the atmosphere, has worn them smooth 
and hard, leaving none of the mud-road 
features. Thus, though our careful at- 
tion to roads and well-regulated system 
of turnpikes are unknown, Mexico offers 
a bright prospect to the wheelman. 

It is true that on the coast of the Tierra 
Caliente, or hot country, which borders 
the Gulf of Mexico, the roads are so 
sandy as to be impassable on a bicycle, 
owing to the strong winds that so fre¬ 
quently sweep in from the Gulf. And 
farther into the interior of the hot 
country the vegetation is so rank and 
the roads so narrow that a way has often 
to be cleared by the traveler’s machete 
before he can proceed. Still, even here, 
matters are mending. 

In the City of Mexico cycling has 
been only recently introduced—that is, 
since the government issued contracts 
for paving the streets with wooden 
blocks and asphaltum—for until quite 
recently the pavements in Mexican 
streets were made of cobble stones, 
varying in size from a hen’s egg to a 
peck measure. During the last two 
years various cycling clubs have been 
formed in Mexico City, and to-day the 
streets are enlivened by Spanish Dons 
and Sefioritas enjoying the delights af¬ 
forded by well-built American wheels. 
These stand much higher in popular 
favor than English wheels, and no small 
portion of the products of our manu¬ 
factories find a market in Mexico. 

The environs of the Mexican capital 
offer many delightful trips. The famous 
Viga, or canal, with its Chinampas or 
floating gardens ; the Alameda with its 
well kept grounds bathed in perpetual 
sunshine and scented by myriads of 


perennial flowers, the Paseo de la Re¬ 
forma, conceded by globe-trotters to be 
one of the finest boulevards in the 
world, and the handsome park sur¬ 
rounding Chapultepec Castle are only a 
few of the many resorts for which the 
Aztec Capital is famous. 

Only a few miles from the city, and 
yet within the limits of the valley, the 
roads radiating from the city gates take 
the cyclist through quaint Indian pueb¬ 
los, literally embowered in exaggerated 
rose gardens, and redolent of tropical 
flowers. In this part of the Republic 
geraniums often grow to a height of ten 
feet, and are employed in lieu of box 
and cedar for hedges. A plant which 
produces a brilliant red flower, called 
by the Indians Bola de fuego, or fire 
ball, is common; and many of the 
roads connecting these little pueblos 
scattered through the valley are lined 
with them. Tea roses are thickly inter¬ 
spersed, and tropical plants, rare in our 
northern clime, wave gracefully above 
the head, and scatter fragrance and 
brilliant petals where the cyclist picks 
his path along the quaint causeways. 
Bordering these roads are narrow 
moats which completely gridiron the 
valley—relics of of the ancient Aztecs— 
from the beds of which rise in chaste 
beauty hosts of splendid calla lilies, 
while from the moist banks spring num- 
.berless fragrant violets which for miles 
impart a decided blue tint to the road¬ 
side. 

A quiet solemnity pervades the at¬ 
mosphere of these sleepy Indian vil¬ 
lages, and the cares and perplexities of 
business life vanish as the cyclist 
wheels through the clean, narrow 
streets, bordered by small adobe houses, 
or stops to lounge on the stone seats of 
the quaint rose-crowned plazas, with 
their tinkling fountains and cool, shady 
nooks. 

None of these Indian villages have 
reached the dignified position of pos¬ 
sessing a modern system of water¬ 
works. The supply is brought to a 
central fountain from the distant mount¬ 
ains, through rambling stone aque¬ 
ducts, often many miles in length, and 
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representing years of patient toil. From 
daylight until dark there is a constant 
commotion of brown-skinned Indian 
maids and matrons around these fount¬ 
ains. They present a picturesque and 
not uninteresting sight as the}' troop 
along, black-eyed and barefooted, chat¬ 
tering like so many magpies, and flirt¬ 
ing with the lazy ladrone who is loung¬ 
ing the summer hours away on the 
plaza, puffing a cigarro, or whimsically 
admiring the tinkling silver ornaments 
that bespangle his clothing. 

Even in the atmosphere of an ad¬ 
vanced civilization, the faces of these 
Indian women preserve much of the 
type of the primitive race, and the 
strange blending of the present with 
the bygone centuries imparts a peculiar 
attractiveness. They preserve many of 
the ancient customs, and come to the 
fountain with their water urns on their 
shoulders, like Rebecca and Rachel in 
the days of the patriarchs. 

The drain on these fountains is so 
great that, although their walls are over 
three feet high, and the water flows into 
them in a steady stream, the surface is 
seldom more than two to three inches 
from the bottom. One can easily im¬ 
agine that a woman must be something 
of a contortionist to be able to fill a 
huge earthen pitcher at one swoop. 
The modus operandi is as follows : She 
walks rrp to the fountain and measures 
with a practiced and critical eye the 
depth of the water. She grasps in her 
right hand the earthen jar, and with 
the left gives a quick motion to the red 
cotton petticoat that is so much worn 
by the Mexican Indian women. A 
quick movement of the body and she is 
lying flat on her stomach on top of the 
fountain wall. Like a flash you see a 
pair of plump, naked heels go up in the 
air, and the head disappears, only to re¬ 
appear a moment later with smiles of 
triumph chasing themselves across her 
mahogany features. With a deft mo¬ 
tion the jar is perched upon a pair of 
not ungraceful, half-naked shoulders, 
and the senorita is walking down the 
street with the air of a gypsy queen. 

The most popular cycling thorough¬ 
fare in Mexico City is the beautiful 
Paseo de la Reforma. This extends 
from the equestrian statue of Charles 
IV. to the outskirts of the city, some 
three miles, terminating at the gate to 
Chapultepec Castle, the Summer resi¬ 


dence of President Diaz. Along the 
Paseo, which is admirably paved and 
well kept, are double rows of giant eu¬ 
calyptus trees, planted by order of the 
Empress Carlotta. 

On the left of this boulevard, a few 
squares from the statue mentioned, are 
two of the most popular bull-circuses 
of the city. Previous to a year or so 
ago, when a city ordinance prohibited 
the national sport within the limits of 
the Federal District, these arenas were 
thronged every Sunday afternoon by 
its devotees ; and ten bulls, numerous 
horses and an occasional disciple of bull¬ 
fighting were slain within a few hours. 

Wheeling down this avenue and pass¬ 
ing the guards at the castle gate we 
soon find ourselves under the frowning 
walls of Chapultepec. Facing the en¬ 
trance to the castle grounds stands a 
handsome marble monument, erected 
to the memory of the valiant Mexican 
students who defended the castle dur¬ 
ing the late war with the United States. 

At the left base of the hill on which 
is perched the castle, quietly crumbling 
to decay, are the remains of the once 
sumptuous bath of the last of the Mon- 
tezumas. From time immemorial Cha¬ 
pultepec has been a royal Summer 
residence, and many relics of Aztec 
and Spanish occupations are scattered 
through the forest which surrounds the 
castle. The roads through this noble 
park are fine, and many delightful hours 
may be spent by the cyclist in its shady 
avenues and quiet retreats. It is easy 
to recall here the story of unhappy 
Maximilian and Carlotta, and the very 
leaves whisper to each other of the 
many hours of anguish which the wid¬ 
owed Empress passed beneath their 
shade. 

Passing through the barracks at the 
rear of the park a short ride up a gentle 
slope brings the cyclist to the famous 
battlefield of Molino del Rey , or the 
King’s Mill, from which point the Amer¬ 
icans sent grape and shell hurtling over 
the tree-tops to the castle. 

The view from this commanding em¬ 
inence is singularly pleasing. Unlike 
the cities of the North, the Mexican cities 
have few if any factories, and there are 
no smoking chimneys to obscure the at¬ 
mosphere, which at this elevation is de¬ 
lightfully dry and transparent. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more charm¬ 
ingly picturesque scene than the one 
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spread out before us. Facing us, stretch¬ 
ing away a full two leagues, lies the 
time-stained and historic City of Mex¬ 
ico. The sunlight flashes a thousand 
prismatic colors from the gilded domes 
of quaint cathedrals, turreted castles 
and battlemented walls. The tri-colors 
of Mexico wave gracefully over the low 
tops of domiciles and public buildings. 
Southward in the sky, grandly overtop¬ 
ping the minarets of the city, rise the 
snow-capped peaks of Popocatepetl and 
Itztaccihuatl. Nearer and tb the left, 
the Summer sun glistens in a perfect 
.sheen from the bosom of Lake Tex- 


coco, in whose shallow depths, it is said, 
lies buried the treasures of the ancient 
Aztec Kings. What a jumbling to¬ 
gether of extravagant incongruities! 
What a fantastic conjunction of oppo¬ 
sites and irreconcilables ! Colors that 
in the North would shock the artistic 
sensibilities—from a delicate azure to 
the deepest blue, from a dainty old pink 
to the brightest crimson, orange, white, 
green, in fact nearly every color of the 
rainbow—are softened into an Oriental 
harmony beneath the delicious blue of 
this tropical sky, and form a perfect 
and most exquisite mosaic. 
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